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PREFACE. 



The Irish Poor Law was in its origin no more than 
a branch or ofFfihoot of the English law, but it is a 
measure of so much importance, and has so close a 
bearing upon the social well-heing of the Irish people, 
that it seems to be entitled to a separate consideration. 
The severe trials moreover to which the law haa been 
exposed, and the changes that have been made in its 
organization and executive, have given to it a new and 
distinctive cliaracter, on wliich account also a separate 
description of its progress and the incidents connected 
witli it appears to he necessary. Hence therefore the 
intention which I at first entertained of combining the 
history of the Irish Poor Law with that of its English 
parent has been abandoned, and it is now published as 
a separate and independent work. 

Notwithstanding the separate publication of the 
histories however, it must always be remembered that 
the Enghsh and the Irish laws are similar in principle, 
and identical in their objects. The end sought to be 
attained by each is, to relieve the community from the 
demoralization as well as from the danger consequent 
on the prevalence of extensive and unmitigated des- 
titution, and to do this in such a way as shall have 
the least possible tendency to create tlie evil which it 
in nought to guard against. This is the legitimate 
' object of a Poor Law, and the facts and reasonings 
on whieli such a law is founded, are not limited to 
Ireland or England or Scotland, but arc in their uaturo 
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universal. I hardly need say that this object is distinct 
from charity, in the ordinary sense of the term, although 
it is undoubtedly charity in its largest acceptation, em- 
bracing the whole community — It is in truth the charity 
of the statesman and the philanthropist, seeking to secure 
the largest amount of good for his fellow men, with 
the smallest amount of accompanying evil. 

The part that was assigned to me, first in the film- 
ing of the Irish Poor Law, and then in its introduction, 
seenis to render any apology for my undertaking to 
write its history imnecessary. Although failing health 
and advancing years had compelled me to retire from 
the public service, I thought that I might still be usefully 
employed in recording the circumstances under which 
the law was established, and the events attending its 
administration ; and I am most thankful for having been 
enabled to undertake the task, and for being permitted 
to bring it to a conclusion. 

It is true that for the last nine years I have not 
been immediately connected with the Irish Poor Law, 
but I have nevertheless continued to watch its progress 
with the greatest solicitude, and have spared no pains 
to obtain information as to its working. I could indeed 
hardly have failed to do this, after the part I had taken 
in the framing of the measure, even without reference 
to the heavy trials through which the Irish people have 
passed, and which obtained for them universal sym- 
pathy and commiseration. If such was the general 
feeling with regard to Ireland in its season of trial, it 
will readily be believed that mine could not have formed 
an exception; and in the authorship of the present 
work, I may therefore I trust venture to claim credit, 
not only on account of my connexion with the origin 
and introduction of the law, but also for having at- 
tended to its subsequent progress, and acquired such a 
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knowledge of its operation and results as to warrant 
the undertaking. 

A history of the Irish Poor Law, explaining its origin 
and the principles on which it was founded, together 
with an account of its progress and the effects of its ap- 
plication would, it might reasonably be supposed, afford 
information that must be generally useful — that it 
would be useful to the administrators of the law, can 
hardly admit of doubt. Such a history would place 
before them in a complete and regular series, all that 
it would be necessary for them to know, and all that 
ought to be borne in mind, in order that the examples 
of the past may prepare them for promptly dealing 
with the present, or for anticipating the future. The 
following work has been framed chiefly with this view ; 
and I can only say that 1 have earnestly endeavoured 
to make it sufficient for the purpose, without any 
other wish or object than that it should prove useful 
in a cause to which during several years my best ener- 
gies were devoted, and to the furtherance of which I 
could no longer contribute in any other way. 

G.N. 

November 1856. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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State of Ireland bcrore the oonqnest — Its aubJocUon by Henry II, — Spenser's 
looount of the atalo of tbo country — Plantation of UlsUir — PtogrcsB of 
population — Legiatiition jirevions to the accession of Anne — Dublin and 
Cork Workhouse Acta — Hiring and wi^cs — ApprenticcBliip — Provision 
for foundling and ileeerWd children — Licensed beggars — Ajthur Young's 
acooUDt of the stale of Ireland. 

After Strongbow'e expedition to Ireland in the year 
1170, which was followed by that of Henry the Second 
and the general submission of the chieftains of the seve- 
ral clans in 1172, the history of Ireland becomes closely 
connected with and may be said to form a portion of 
that of England. The accounts we have of the state of 
ihe country anterior to Strongbow's invasion are vague 
and uncertain, although there are grounds for believing 
that some degree of civilization had prevailed, and tliat 
intercourse with the East had been to some extent 
maintained, at a very early period. It has been said 
that " The Gauls or Celtes from the north-west parts of 
Britain, and certain tribes from tlie north-west parts of 
Spain peopled Ireland, either originally or by suliduing 
t!ie Phoenician colonies which had been established 
there ;" and that the Irish, and their kinsmen the High- 
iderH of Scotland, are supposed to be " the remains of 
peopit! who in ancient times had occupied not only 
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Britain, but a considerable part of Gaul and Spain." * 
The Irish were no doubt commonly known by the 
name of Scots, and the proximity of the two countries, 
irrespective of all other considerations, renders the 
identity of origin highly probable. 

The Romans never extended their conquests to Ire- 
land, and it was protected by its insular position from 
the irruption of barbarians which burst upon the Roman 
provinces in the fifth and sixth centuries, and caused 
the dismemberment of the western empire. In that age, 
we are told, " Irish missionaries taught the Anglo- 
Saxons of the north, who also resorted to Ireland for 
instruction." Lingard says that " when learning was 
almost extinguished on the continent of Europe, a faint 
light was emitted from the shores of Erin ; and that 
strangers from Britain, from Graul, and from Grermany, 
resorted to the Irish schools.'* It is probable however 
that the light was partial as well as faint, and that the 
Christian monasteries with their learned men which 
constituted the " schools," existed in only a few places 
in Ireland, each establishment forming as it were a 
speck of civilization, like an oasis in the desert of bar- 
b^trism. It is certain that the Irish of that day paid no 
Peter*8 pence, and acknowledged no supremacy in the 
see of Rome ; and there is reason to believe that the 
Irish Church was derived rather from the Greek than 
the Latin hierarchy.** Whatever glimmering of civili- 
zation prevailed in Ireland at this early period, must 
have been damped and prevented from expanding " by 



' See the 'Liber MiiDeram publicorum Hibernie,* the first and following 
chapters on the Establishments of Ireland, supplementary to the History of 
England, by Rowley Lascelles, of the Middle Temple, printed by authority in 
1824. ITiis work has been chiefly relied upon for historical reference. It bears 
evidence of great research, and is on every account entitled to much weight in 
the conflicting testimonies with regard to the early events of Irish history. 

»» See * The Handbook of Architectur«»,' a recent publication in which the 
ingenious author supports this conclusion by showing the similarity of the re- 
ligious buildingR erected in the East and in Ireland, which in both differ 
materially from what is seen in Italy and the other countries of Europe. 






Urn nide influence of the native institutions, and it waa 
nearly if not quite extinguished by the irruptions of 
tbe Nortlitneu, or Danes, who aumially made iucursions 
into Ireland from the middle of the eighth to the end 
of the tenth century." The ancient division of the 
country into the four provinces of Munster, Connaught, 
Lcinster, and Ulster, which must be referred to this 
early period, seems to have been for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The division into counties, of which there are 
thirty-two, took place long after. 

The Conqueror is said to have at one time enter- 
tained the project of bringing Ireland under subjection, 
.but notwithstanding its proximity to England, and the 
ibvious advantages that would result from uniting the 
■two islands under one government, neither he nor his 
three immediate successors made any effort to accom- 
plish this object. In the reign of Henry the Second 
however, a circumstance occurred which diew the 
Utention of the English sovereign to the state of Ire- 
niid, and led to consequences most important to both 
ooontries. In tlie year 1169 Dermod, king of Leinster, 
who had been expelled by O'Connor, king of Connaught, 
Bought the protection of Henry, who accepted the ten- 
dered allegiance, and permitted his subjects to assist 
the Irish chief Earl Strigul (or Strongbow) took 
Ivantage of this permission, and in 1170 ^^^^ 
ibarked for Ireland with a few armed re- tn^HShr 
ners. He was followed two years afterwards "'"''' "' 
the king himself, with a considerable force. Henry 
everywhere received as a conqueror, the Irish 
■inces and chiefa submitting without opposition ; and 
tt a council assembled at Lismore, the laws of England 
said to have been gratefully accepted by all, and 
blished mulcr the sanction of a solemn oath. 
The chieftains wlio had however, so readily submitted 
become Henry's vassals, as readily withdrew their 
illegiauco on his quitting Ireland, which he was com- 
11 2 
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pelled to do at the end of little more than six months, 
in consequence of Becket's murder, and the rebellion 
his own sons. Thenceforwaid for the long peiiod of 
400 years, the country was distracted by local dissen- 
sious and jealousies, and the conflicts of contending 
chiefs. Treachery and murder everywhere prevailed. 
The sovereigns of England were too much occupied 
with the crueadee, and their French wars, to attend to 
the state of Ireland; and although the English racfti 
maintained itself in that country, it is said to have 
hecome wilder and less civilized in each succeeding 
generation. " The first adventurers (we are told) 
trampled down the original Irisli ; they were themselves 
in their turn trampled down by the next adventurers ; 
these by subsequent ones ; and so on in a continual 
series, as if each race had forfeited all rights, or power 
of acquiring and retaining any rights whatsoever, more 
than a common robber or pirate." 

Little was done towards establishing order and tha 
supremacy of law in Ireland, until Henry the Seventh, 
after having put an end to civil strife in England, waa 
enabled to direct his attention to the state of that 
country, where he was alike successful. Henry the 
Eighth assumed the title of king, instead of that of lord 
of Ireland as used by bis predecessors. His effort* 
to establish the Refoiination in Ireland, were not act 
successful as in England, where a great majority of tb0 
nobility and the people were with him, but in Irelam 
he had neither. The power of the government more> 
over was there less, and might be opposed or disro* 
garded with comparative impunity. On the 
of Mary in 1553, " so little had been done in advancing 
the Reformation, that there was little to undo." In 
the reign of Elizabeth, however, the whole ecclesiastical 
system was assimilated to that of England, and suclfc 
of the clergy as would not conform, were deprived oJ 
their cures. Througliout great part of Elizabeth'a 
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n, Ireland was kept in a state of disquiet by Spanish 
the landing of Spanish troops, and the 
intrigues of Tyrone and other Irish chieftains ; but the 
Spaniards were compelled to evacuate the country, 
l^rrone submitted, and before the close of her reig^i in 
1603, peace had been everywhere restored.' 

Our great poet Spenser has left us a description of 
the state of Ireland in the latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign. Both he and his friend Raleigh spoMsr-. 
had obtained grants of land there, and Spenser ^^I^i''"' 
had resided in Ireland for several years, and 
thus acquired a knowledge of the country, which he 
describes with all the fancy of a poet and the fervoiu- of 
a patriot — " and sure (he says) it is a most beautiful 
and sweet country as any under heaven, being stored 
thro'out with many goodly rivers, replenished with 
all sorts of fish most abundantly, sprinkled with many 
very sweet islands and goodly lakes, like little inland 
seas, that will carry even shippes upon their waters ; 
adorned with goodly woods even fit for budding houses 
And ships, so commodiously, as that if some jirineea in 
the world had them, they would soon hope to be lords 
of all the seas, and ere long of all the world; also full 
►f very good ports and havens opening upon England, 
'3U inviting us to come unto them, to see what excellent 
^<tommodities that country can afford, besides the soyle 
ItBelf most fertile, fit to yield all kinds of fruit that 
.^all be committed thereunto. And lastly, the heavens 
mild and temperate, though somewhat more moist 

the parts towards the west." 

After thus eulogising the country as most sweet and 

tUtiful, Spenser describes the habits of the people, in 
favourable colours eertaiuly, but no doubt with 
[Ual truth — 
All the Irish almost (he says) boast themselves to 

In lea yiaw Inilnnd in aaiil lo hiivi; cuot EHiabuth tliO 
0,000?. Sw ■ HiHlory ul' ihu EaitUsli Pwr Law,' vol. i. |i. 'JOli. 
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be gentlemen, no leas than the Welsh ; for if he caa 
derive himself from the head of any sept (as most of 
them can, they are so expert by their bardes) then he 
holdetli himself a gentleman, and thereupon scoraeth 
to worke, or use any hard labour, which he saith is the 
life of a peasant or churl ; but henceforth becometh 
either an horseboy or a etocah (attendant) to some 
kerne, inuring himself to his weapon, and to the gentle- 
manly trade of stealing, as tliey count it. So that if a 
gentleman, or any wealthy man yeoman of tliem, have 
any children, the eldest of thera perhaps shall be kept 
in some order, but all the rest sliall shift for themselvea 
and fall to this occupation. And moreover it is a com- 
mon use among some of tlieir gentlemen's wmuea, that 
BO soon as they are able to use their weapons, tliey 
straight gather to tliemselves three or four straglers, or 
kearnes, with whom wandering up and down idly tha 
country, taking only meate, he at last i'alleth unto some 
bad occasion that shall be ofFeied, wliich being once 
made known, he is thenceforth counted a man of worth, 
ill whom there is courage ; whereupon there draw to 
liim many other like loose young men, which stirring 
him up with encouragement, provoke him shortly to 
Hat rebellion ; and this happens not only sometimes in 
the Bonnes of their gentlemen, but also of their noble- 
men, specially of them who have base sonnes; for tliey 
are not only not ashamed to acknowledge them, but 
also boast of them, and use them for such secret servieea 
as they themselves will not bo seen in, as to plague 
their enemies, to spoil their neighbours, to oppress and 
crush some of their own too stubborn freeholders, which 
are not tractable to their wills," 

Having thus given a general description of the 
country and the people, Spenser next adverts to cir- 
cumstances connected with the landlord and tenant 
classes ill particular, to the fii-st of wliich classes it will 
be remembered he himself belonged— 
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" There is (be says) one general inconvenience whicli 
i»eigneth almost thro" out Ireland ; that is, the lords 
jrf hind and freeliolders, doe not there wse to set out 
■ their land in farme, or for tenue of years, to their 
i^iants, but only from year to yeai', and some during 
pleasure ; neither indeed will the Irish tenant or hus- 
bandman otherwise take bis laud than so long m he list 
himself. The reason hereof in the tenant is, for that 
the landlords there use most shamefully to racke their 
tenants, laying ujxm them coigny and livery at plea^ 
BUre, and exacting of them (besides his covenants) what 
Lbe pleaseth. So that the poor husbandman either dare 
aot hinde himself to liim for longer terme, or thinketh 
iry hia continual liberty of change, to keep his landlord 
the rather in awe from \vronging of him" — "The evils 
which cometb hereby are great, for by this means both 
the landlord thinketh that be hath his tenant more at 
command, to follow him into what action soever he 
ehall enter, and also the tenant being left at bia liberty, 
is fit for every occasion of change that shall be oft'ered 
by time, and so much the more ready and willing is he 
to runne into the same, for that he hath no such state 
in any his bouldiug, no such building upon any farme, 
no such coste employed in fencing or husbanding the 
same, as might withhold him from any such wilfull 
course as his lord's cause, or his own lewde disposition 
may carry him unto " — " and this inconvenience may be 
,:rea8on enough to ground any ordinance for the good of 
t^e common wealth, against the private behoof or will 
of any landlord that shall refuse to grauut any such 
tenue of estate unto bis teiiiint, as may tende to the 
good of the whole realme." 

It appears that Tipperary was at that time distin- 
Ipiisbed from the other counties, being the only county 
palatine in Irtdand : and of it and its peculiar privileges, 
isnd the consequences to which these gave rise, Spenser 
^UB complains — " A county palatiim is, iu elToct, to 
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have a privilege to spoyle the enemy's borders adjoin- 
ing. And surely so it is used at this day, as a privilege 
place of spoiles and stealthes ; for the couuty of Tip- 
perary, which is now tlie only county palatine in 
Ireland, is, by abuse of some bad onea, made a recep- 
tacle to rob the rest of the counties about it, by means 
of whose privileges none will follow their stealthea ; so 
as it being situate in the very lap of all the land, is 
made now a border, which how inconvenient it is, let 
every man judge." 

Spenser also describes several measures which he 
considered necessary for the repression of disorder and 
the protection of life and property. In this " enu- 
meration of needful points to be attended to foi- the 
good of the common wealth," he first wishes " that 
order were taken for the cutting and opening of all 
places through woods, so that a wide way of the space 
of 100 yards might be laid open in every of them for 
the safety of travellers, which use often in such perilous 
places to be robbed and sometimes murdered. Next 
that bridges were built upon the rivers, and all the 
fords maiTed and spilt, so as none might pa^s any other 
way but by those bridges, and every bridge to have a 
gate and a gatehouse set thereon, whereof this good 
will come, that no night stealthes, which are com- 
monly driven in by-ways, and by blind fordes unused 
of any but such like, shall not he conveyed out of one 
country into another, as they use, but they must pass by 
those bridges, where they may be easily tracked, or not 
suffered to pass. Also that in all straights and narrow 
passages, as between two boggs, or through any deep 
ford, or under any mountain side, there should be some 
little fortilage set, which should keep and command that 
straight. Moreover that all highways should be fenced 
and shut up on both sides, having only forty feet for 
passage, so as none shall be able to pass but through 
the highways, whereby tMeves and night robbers might 
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pbe more eaaily pursued and encouutered where there 

^ shall be no other way to drive their stolen cattle. And 

further, that there shall be in sundry convenient places 

by the highways, towns appointed to he built, the which 

should be free burgesses and incorporate under bailifFs, 

to be by their inhabitants well and strongly intrenched, 

or otherwise fenced, with gates on each side to be shut 

nightly, Uke as there is in many places in the English 

pale, and all the ways about it to be strongly shut up, 

80 as none should pass but through the towne ; and to 

some it were good that the privilege of a market were 

, given, for there is nothing that doth sooner cause 

iifavility in any country than many market townes, by 

Ireason that people repainug often thither for their 

r needs, will daily see and learn civil mamiers of the 

better sort." * 

These extracts throw much light upon the social con- 
dition of Ireland at that time, and no apology can be 
^L necessary for giving them insertion here. It is im- 
^B possible to doubt the writer's sincerity, or the tmthfiil- 
^K ness of his descriptions ; and it is no small advantage 
^Hto have such a testimony to the state of things tlien 
^Hiexisting in Ii'cland, which may be regarded as a kind 
^B«f standard or starting-point for future comparison, 
^^^ Shortly after Elizabeth's death, and the accession of 
^f James the First, an insurrection again broke out in the 
I north of Ireland. It was soon put down however, but it 
led to upwards of 500,000 acres of land being escheated to 
, the crown. This vast tract, situated in the six northern 
(ounties, on which, we are told, " only robbers and 
rebels had found shelter," now afforded James ■""> 
he op]X)rtunity for carrying into efieet his oiuiriur. 
Bvouritc scheme of a plantation in Ireland. The natives 
vero removed to other localities, and settlers from 



* Hw S]>cus*r's View of the SUIjj of Jruloud, writl«u in 1506, vol. i 
b wcrita, inrinhxl ia octavo in ItlOS. 
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England and Scotland introduced ; and thus Uleter 
shortly became the most civilized and beet cultivated of 
the four provinces, instead of being the most wild wid 
disorderly, as had previouely been the case. 

In the contest between Charles the First and the 
parliament, the Roman Catholics of Ireland adhered to 
the cause of the king ; but their adherence to that 
cause was accompanied by the treaclierous massacre of 
the Protestant settlers in 1G41 — an ati-ocity that gave 
rise to the bitterest feeUngs througliout England, and 
eventually led to the exacting of a stern and ruthlesa 
retribution. In 1649, six months after the death of 
Charles, Cromwell proceeded to Ireland, taking with 
him a considerable body of his disciplined veterans. 
He landed at Dublin in August, and shortly after- 
wards Drogheda and Wexford were stormed with great 
slaughter, upon which Cork, Kinsale, and other towns 
opened their gates ; and in ten months tlie entire 
country was brought under subjection, with the excep- 
tion of Limerick and Waterford, the reduction of which 
Cromwell left to his son-in-law Ireton, and re-embarked 
for England where his presence had become necessary. 
If Ci'omwell had remained longer in Ireland, it is pro- 
bable that he would witli his usual vigour have crushed 
the seeds of raany existing evils, and laid the founda- 
tion for future quiet ; but this was not pennitted, and 
the elements of disorder remained, repressed and weak- 
ened it is true, but still ready to burst forth whenever 
circumstances should give vent to the explosion. 

At the Revolution in 1688, when England adopted 
William the Third, the Irish Roman Catholics adhered 
to James ; and it was not until after the battle of the 
Boyne, and the surrender of Limerick, that Ireland can 
he said to have been again entirely subject to the 
English crown. During the insuriections which took 
place in favour of the exiled family in 1715 and 1745, 
Ireland remained quiet. But in 1798 the triumph of 
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democracy in France, together with the active interfer- 
ence of French agents, and the promises of a^ifitance 
held out hy them, led to the outbreak of a rebellion, 
in the progress of which great enormities were per- 
petrated ; and which was not put down until after a 
great loss of life, and the destruction of much property. 
Although doubtlese to I* lamented on these accounts, 
the rebellion of 1798 was not Jiowever without its use, 
fur it showed in the stroogeBt light the defects of the 
existing syetem in Ireland, and thus helped to estahliBli 
the legislative union of the two countries, whicli took 
place at the commencement of the present century, when 
the whole of the British islands were included under the 
designation of " Tlie United Kingdom of Great liritain 
and Irela7id.'" Since the passing of the Act of Union 
in 1800, there is nothing distinctive requiring to he 
noticed with regard to Ireland, its interests being 
thenceforward merged in the general interests of the 
mpire. 
The following aummary of the estimated population 

f <rf Ireland at several peiiods is abstracted from 5;^™^ 

ttiie memoir of Mr, 8haw Mason, the officer lointaBii. 

■ appointed under the Act for tiiking the census of 
Ireland in 1821, as the same is given in the Appendix 

■to Selections from the Lords' Journals, by Mr. Rowley 

BLoBcelleB — 

IfiTS M eBliiuaU-a by Sir Wmiatn Petty 1,330,000 

1895 „ by CftjiUkin Soutli (doubtful) 1,034,102 

1712 „ by 1'bomas Duliba Kiq., founlctl oit rvluma 

of the licartb-moDey collectors .. .. 2.099,01)4 

1718 do. - .. 2,109,048 

nj5 do. .. .. 2,817,374 

IJM „ do. .. .. 2,308,106 

17SI „ hy iho magiatratea n».l cUrt;y 2,010,221 

17li4 „ by ruturos fruni the lienrtli-niiUHry ooMcctorv 2,372,634 

^ 1787 do. .. .. 2,544,27(i 

f 1777 „ .. .. ,, do. .. .. 2,eiK»,Gr>6 

17BIJ ,. do. .. ,. 2,645,1)32 

„ by Ocrviiiii Piirkor RuHhc Ewj., trnu ufllm 

oummUstoiwn of ruvcnua 4,010,000 
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1791 as estimated by returns from the hearth-money collectors 4,206,612 

1792 „ by the Rev. Dr. Beaufort 4,088,226 

1805 „ by Major Thomas Neweuham 5,395,456 

1813 „ founded on the incomplete census under the 

Act of 1812 5,395,856 

1821 ascertained by the census of 1821 6,801,827 

•1831 do. 1831 7,767,401 

•1841 do. 1841 8,175,124 

• 1851 do. 1851 6,522,386 



With reference to the above summary, it may be 
remarked that a rapid increase in the population of a 
country, cannot always be taken as a proof of the in- 
crease of wealth and civilization, or of improvement in 
the social condition of the people. It is possible indeed 
that it may be productive of results the very reverse 
in these respects, when the increase unduly presses upon 
or outruns the ordinary means of subsistence, as it 
sometimes imdoubtedly did in certain parts of Ireland. 
But on the whole, and making every allowance for 
adverse circumstances, the above table affords grounds 
for concluding, that subsequently to 1672, the produc- 
tive powers of the coimtry were receiving continually 
increased development, to meet the wants of a continu- 
ally increasing population. Or we might perhaps go 
further back, and date, the increase from the time when 
Cromwell, with a strong hand, enforced order and 
established the ascendancy of the law in Ireland. The 
decrease in the population which took place between 
1841 and 1851, when the number was forced back 
below what it had been thirty years preceding, indicates 
a period of great trial and suffering. In the latter 
portion of this period, the country was assailed by 
famine and pestilence — a fearful visitation which 
will be noticed hereafter in its order of date, and 
of which it would be out of place to say more at 
present. 

Until a comparatively recent period, there was no law 



• These are taken from the census returns of the respective periods. 
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Pdircctly providing for the relief of the Irish poor. In 
tliis respect the legislation of Ireland differed from that 
of England and Scotland, m both of which countries we 
have seen that such a provision was early made. The 
difference in this respect, was probably at first owing to 
the disturbed and unsettled state of Ireland ; and after- 
wards, when it was brought more thoroughly under 
subjection, the difference of race and religion with other 
unfavourable circumstances, united to prevent the growth 
of that orderly gradation of claasee, and that sympathy 
between one class and anotlier, which exist in e\'ery 
well-conditioned community, and of which a poor-law 

• is a natural development. 
Although there was no direct provision for the relief 
of the poor in Ireland, several Acts of the Irish par- 
liament were more or less subsidiary to that object, 
whilst others were calculated to illustrate the progress 
of civilization, and the general condition of the country. 
Various institutions of a charitable character were like- 
wise established ; and it will be necessary to notice certain 
of these matters, before entering upon a consideration of 
the important measure of 1838. The legislative enact- 
ments have precedence in order of time, and to these we 
I will now in the first instance direct our attention/ 
Aa early aa 1310, in the reign of Edward the Second, 
we find that in a parliament assembled at Kil- ,310. 
jke&ny " it was agreed that none should keep ^^""^ "■ 
idle people or kearn in time of peace, to live upon the 
poor of the country ; but tliose which will have them 
shall keep them at their owu charges, so tliat the free 
tenantfi and farmers be not charged with them." And 
130 years afterwards, in the reign of Henry the um. 
Sixtli, among the ordinances established by a ''™^*'- 
parliament holden in Dublin, it was declared — " that 

The oiUlioiiH lioroaflcr inada, are taken from ' Tlio StotulM at tMrgfi, 
lht< FitrliaTTiBiit bald In Iroluid' — [mbllslied by aulhoiit; iu thittCDD 

din, in ITSIi. 
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divers of the English do maintain and Biiccour sundry 
thieves robbere and rebels, liecause that the same thieve* 
robbers and rebels do put them into their safeguard and 
comrick, so that the king's faithful subjects dare not 
pursue their right against such thieves robbera and 
rebels, for fear of them which have taken them into 
their safeguard and comrick " — wherefore it is ordained, 
that such as do put themselves, and such as do grant 
8uch safeguard and comrick, be adjudged ti'aitore, and 
ui,. suffer accordingly. And in the same reign, at 
'^"^ ^'- a certain great council held in Dublin (1450) it 
was declared — " that thieves and evildoers increase in 
great store, and from day to day do increase in malice 
more than they have done heretofore, and do destroy 
the commons with their thefts stealings and manslaught- 
ers, and also do cause the land to fall into decay and 
poverty and waste every day more and more " — where- 
fore it is ordained that it shall be lawftil for every liege 
man to kill or take notorious thieves, and thieves found 
robbing spoiling or breaking houses — " and that every 
man that kills or takes any such thieves, shall have one 
penny of every plough and one larthing of every cottage 
within the barony where the manslaughter is done, for 
every thief." 

These enactments show that the state of the country 
within the English pale, or that portion of it which was 
subject to English rule, was then very similar to what 
existed at the same periods in England and Scotland, 
more prone to violence and disorder perhaps, and there- 
fore somewhat more backward in civilization ; but all 
the leading characteristics are nearly identical. Beyond 
the pale however a far worse state of things prevailed. 
There violence and disorder ranged without control. 
" The Irishry," as they were called, were continually 
engaged in battleings and feuds among themselves, one 
chief or one sept against another, or hi making inroads 
and committing robberies and murders within the pale. 



which again led to retaHations ; and thus a species of 
domestic or border warfare ahke injurious to all parties, 
and a Btate of ferment and insecurity throughout tlie 
country', were kept up and perpetuated. 

A parliament held at Trim in 1447, laments — "that 
the sons of husbandmen and labourers, which tui. 
in old time were wont to be labourers and """»"■ 
travaylers upon the ground, as to hold ploughs, to ere 
the ground, and travayl with all other instrumenta 
belonging to husbandry, to manure the ground, and do 
ell otJier works lawful and honest according to their 
Btate — and now they will be kearnes, evildoers, wasters, 
idle men, and destructioners of the king's leige people" 
I ■ — wherefore it is ordained that the sons of labourers and 
* travaillers of the ground, sliall use the same labours and 
I travails that their fathers have done. And ten ,„,. 
[■ years afterwards, at a |)arliament held at Naas, ""^ ^^ 
it was ordained — " forasmuch as the sons of many men 
I from day to day do rob spoil and coygnye the king's 
[ -poor liege people, and masterfully take their goods 
' -without any pity — that every man shall answer for 
r the ofiFence and ill doing of his son, as he himself that 
did tlie trespass and oflFence ought to do, saving the 
punishmentof death, which shall incur to the trespasser 
himself." This last enactment, making the father 
auBWcrabte for the acts of his son, was perhaps under 
the circumstances of the period calculated to check 
I violence and disorder and may be so far regarded as 
defensible. But the same cannot be said of the former 
' enactment requiring the son to follow the same occupa- 
tion as the father. Yet such has been the practice 
throughout a great part of Asia from the earliest period. 
' In the present instance, the enforcement of the practice 
, by special enactment, seems to imply tliat the demand 
[ for agricultural lahonr was ina-easing in Ireland, either 
[ thmugh an increase of land under cultivation, or an 
L increased amount of labour applied Ui it ; and either the 



one or the other muBt be considered as indicative of ] 
improveraent. 

In the reign of Edward the Fourth (1465) an Act ' 

u„ was passed ordaining and establishing " that in i 
Ednrd IV- g.ygj.y English town of tliis land ' that pass three 
houses holden by tenants, where no other president is, 
there be chosen by his neighbours or by the lord of the 
said town, one constable to be president and governor 
of the same town, in all things that pertaineth to the 
common rule thereof" — doubtless a useful provision, and 
calculated to aid the cause of order and good govem- 

,4„. ment. In the same reign, at a parliament held 
w«niiv. ^j j^^^g^ (1472) it is recorded—" For that there 
is BO great lack of money in this land, and also the grain 
are enhanced to a great price because of great lading 
from day to day used and continued within this realm, 
by the which great dearth is like to be of graines, 
without some remedy be ordeyned" — whereupon the ' 
premises considered it is enacted — " that no person or I 
persons lade no grain out of the said land to no other 
parts without, if one peck of the said grains exceed the , 
price of ten pence, upon pain of forfeiture of the said 
grain or the value thereof, and also the ship in which 
the said grains are laden." 

The proJiibition of export has always been clamoured 
for, and often resorted to whenever the price of com 
becomes high, whether it be in Ireland, England, or ' 
elsewhere ; and this always moreover on the ground 
here set forth, that is, for the sake of the poor classes, or 
" for that there, is so great lack of money in this land," 
All such prohibitions are however based on erroneous 
views of economical jioHcy. By proliibiting export cul- 
tivation is discouraged, and so in the long run com is j 
made dearer rather than cheaper. It may moreover bo 
remarlccd, that if grain be exported, it will be for the 



' That is every Iowa within tLi; English [iuIl'. 
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jmrpose of obtaining a higher price than can be obtained 
at horae, and the exporting country will thus be better 
t'uabled to go to another market for a supply, and will 
have the benefit of whatever profit may arise in the 
double interchange. With respect to grain therefore, 
as with respect to all other commodities, the true prin- 
ciple is that of non-interference — they wiU then each 
and all find their own level, and that in the way moat 
beneficial to all parties interested, whether as producers 
or consumers, whether those who want or those who 
liave to spare. But this great truth was not recognised 
at that day. Neither is it indeed universally eo at 
present; for at tliis time (the end of 1855) there are 
clamourings for a prohibition of the export of com, on 
aecoimt of the present high price.*" 

Wo are now arrived at the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
by whom order was established in Ireland, as it pre- 
viously had been established in England. The first 
important measure towards the accomplishment of this 
object was the passing of Poyninga' Act,' 10(A im, 
Henry 1th, cap. 4, which directs that no parlia- acl- 

1 n 1 1 11 ■ T I 1 -111 lOHm. VU. 

nient shall be hoJuen m Ireland, until the Acta "?■*■ 
be first certified into England, and be thence returned 
with sanction of the king and council expressed under 
the great seal. This secured a harmony of action 
between the legislatures of the two countries, and was 
otherwise beneficial. But there were two other Acts 
passed in the same year, not less important foi- the peace 
nd good government of the country than the" preceding, 
Ijuid therefore requiring to be separately noticed. 

■ Tlie avcTag(> price of whtsat in Mark-lnne for the week ending id tbe lOth 
if Ko*«iiibeT, was S3i. 6d. per qr. For the week coding on Nov. 15, 18S1 the 

" r«r qiurter wm 36*. Ad. ; aud fur the week ending Nov. 13, 1852 the 

__a per auftrler WHB 30i. Wd. 

' Bo called aflor Sir Edwanl Poyninga, who was lord depiitj in Treland 
ing a great J«rt of Henry's reign, and in the I'Brliur part of tliat of his 8U0- 
Ulicloni deputy Ih descrilwd as " the nctivp scotirKe of all insurgenfa," 

WM laltorly said of him tliat " hp minlit call all IroUnd hia own." See 

LiborMuncruni, bxukii.cap. I. Mr. La^ccUea i;ives 1404 h« the ye.iriu which 
" '» Act WUB puM'd. In the i^itatulea at Largt it bears tho dale of 1495. 
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The firert of these Acts, cap. 6, directB that no citiz( 
shall receive livery or wages of any lord or gentlft 

man ; and it further enacts " That no lord r 
ieH™.Vu. gentleman of the laud shall retain hy livery^ 

wages, or jDroraise, sigji or token, hy indenture, 
or otherwise, any person or persons, hut only such as 
be, or shall be his officers, as baylifs, steward, learned 
counsel, receivers, and menial servants daily in house- 
hold at the said lord's cost," And if any lord or gen- 
tleman retain any person contrary to this Act, both the 
retainer and he that is retained are to forfeit to the kii 
twenty pounds of lawful money for every such offenct 
10 Hon. VII. '-The second Act, cap. 1 7, du-ects " that no j 

™p- ". ^Qj. ^.g^j. )jg made with any man without lieencs 
of the governor." It recites — " Forasmuch as divei 
lords and great gentlemen of Ireland, usefch daily to ' 
make several peace with the king's Irish enemies, and 
where the peace hath been taken and concluded by the 
lieutenants and their deputies for the time being with 
the aforesaid enemies, and for the universal weal of our 
said sovereign lord's true subjects, the said lords anij, 
gentlemen for singular lucor and for malice, have diven 
and many seasons and without any authority of 1" 
lieutenant or deputy, entered into the countries of suctr* 
Irish enemies as have standen imder the protection of 
our sovereign lord, and the same countries have robbed, 
spoiled, hurt and destroyed, by icason whereof the saidj 
enemies have likewise entered into the English oountryiT 
and the true English subjects have robbed, spoiled an({ j 
brent in semblable wise " — wherefore it is ordained, 
tliat thenceforward " there be no peace nor war taken 
or had within the land, without the Ueutcnant or 
deputy's licence ;"' and whatsoever persons break thftv 
said peace, or rob or spoil contrary to this Act, as often f 
as they so offend are to forfeit 100/. to the king, and bal 
committed to ward until the same is paid. 

We see from the above, that the Irish I>eyond tfaftJ 
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palo were still regarded as euemies ; and to prevent as 
far as possible the barbarous conflicts that were con- 
tinually taking place between them and the people 
within the pale, was doubtless one reason for passing 
these Acta. But independently of this object, the general 
policy of the two measures is abundantly obvious. They 
amount, taken together, to no more than extending to 
Ireland the principle observed by Henry in his govern- 
ment of England, namely, that of reducing the exorbi- 
tant power assumed by the great nobility and gentry, 
and making them amenable to the general law, a thing 
no less necessary in one country than in the other, 
although widely differing in so many respects. 

On the accession of Henry the Eighth, Irish legisla- 
tion became more active, but wo shall only i»aa, 
notice a few of the Acts. The 13ih Henri/ Sth, -^p-' 
«9?. 1, declares, that " many ill-disposed persons for 
raalice, evil will, and displeasure, do daily burn corn, 
as well in ricks in the fields, as in villages and towns, 
thinking that it is no felony, and that they should not 
suffer death for so doing" — wherefore it is enacted, that 
all wilful burning of ricks of corn in fields and in 
towns, and burning of houses of and upon any of the 
king's true subjects, be high treason, and that execution 
lie awarded against such evil-doers accordingly. Twelve 
years afterwards another Act (the 26th Henry ieh. 
8th, cap, 1) was passed against lezers of com. Wi- 
lt recites — " That whereas many inconveniences within 
this land ensueth by reason that many and divei-se per- 
noun, labourers strong of body, as well men as women, 
falleth to idleness, and will not labour for their living, 
but have their sole resi>ect to gathering and lezing of 
in harvest-time, and refuse to take mouey for their 
to rippe or binde corn, to the intent that the 
ir earth-tillers should give them sheaves of corn for 
labour, by colour whereof they steal men's comes, 

well by night as by day, to the great hindrance and 
c 2 
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impoverishing of the poor earth-tillers; and also by 
giving of said sheafes, the church is defrauded of the 
tvthe of the same." — ^Wherefore it is ordained, that 
henceforth no persons " being strong of body to labour 
for their living, shall gather or leze in any place in 
harvest-time, except it be in their own fields ; and that 
no impotent persons gather or leze in any other place, 
saving in the parish where their dwelling is ; and that 
no man give nor take any com in harvest for ripping 
nor binding," under penalty of the same being taken 
from him and forfeited. 

These Acts for the protection of the corn-grower 
against waste in time of harvest, and against incen* 
diarism when the com is in the rick, are indications of 
the advance of agriculture in Ireland. The titheowner 
may have had some influence in the passing of the 
latter Act ; but taking the two together, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that the occupation of the " poor 
earth-tillers," as they are termed, was considered to be 
important with regard to the general welfare, and 
therefore deserving of special protection. 

Three years after the last preceding Act, another was 
1537. passed (Tlie 2%th Henry Sth^ cap. 15) in which 

2gHeii.VIIL t , ^ ... 

«p.i5. it is declared that the king, considering that 
" tlicre is nothing which doth more conteyne and keep 
many of his subjects of this his land in a certain savage 
and wilde kind and manner of living, than the diver- 
sitie that is betwixt them in tongue, language, order 
and habite, which by the eye deceiveth the multitude, 
and pcrsuadeth them that they should be as it were of 
sundry sorts, or rather of sundry countries, where in- 
deed they be wholly together one body " — wherefore it 
is enacted, that no person shall wear hair on the head 
or face nor any manner of clothing, mantle, coat, or 
hood, after the Irish fashion, but in all things shall 
conform to the habits and manners of the civil people 
within tlie English pale. And it is further enacted. 
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that all persons of whatsoever degree or condition 
■• to the utt«nuost of their powei' cuiming ami kiiow- 
li'dge shall use and speak commonly the English 
loogne," and cause their children to do the same, " and 
sliall use and keep their houses and households as 
near as ever they can, according to the English order." 
Spiritual promotion is moreover directed to be given 
only to such as can speak English ; so that nothing 
appears to have been omitted for bringing about tlie 
desired assimilation of the native Irish with their 
fellow-subjects of the English race. Subsequent events 
showed however that these efforts were not crowned with 
success, and a long period elapsed befoie the Irish of the 
western districts can be said to have at all assimilated to 
English habits, or become amenable to English rule. 

The regulation of wages by legislative enactment so 
frequently adopted in England," was likewise «•». 
attempted in Ireland, but apparently with no »p'»- 
better result ; for we find Tke 33rd Henri/ Sth, cap. 9, 
complaining, that " forasmuch as prices of victuals, 
cloth, and other necessaries for labourers, servants at 
husbandry, and artificers, yearly change, as well some- 
times by reason of dearth and scarceness of coin and 
^victual as otherwise, so that bard it is to limit in certain 
Irhat wages servants at husbandry should take by the 
«r, and other artificers and labourers by the day, by 
R*eii«on whereof they now ask and take unreasonable 
ev8 within the land of Ireland" — wherefore it is 
tcted that the justices of peace at a sessions to be 
leM yearly within a month al^r Easter and Michael- 
, " shall make proclamation by their discretion, 
laviog respect to such prices as victuals cloth and 
her necessaries then shall be at, how much every 
nasoii, carpenter, sclantor, and every other artificer and 
hibourer shall take by the day, as well in harvests-season 
I any other time of the year, with meat and drink, 

» 8w * Hbtory of ibc English Poor Lnw,' vol. i. i«;;cs 100 uii.l 1 10. I Wi 
• y ^th, mp. 2, and Glh //cnry WA, m/.. 3. 




and how much without meat and drink, between 
the eaid seasons ; and also at the Easter Bessione, 
much every servant at husbandry Bhall take by tl 
year following, with meat and drink ; and that eve: 
of them shall obey such proclamation from time to 
time, as a thing made by Act of parliament for a law 
in that behalf," on pain of imprisonment. By thus 
empowering justices to vary the i-ate of wages accord- 
ing to the variations in the price of provisions and 
clothing, the objection which exists to a permanent fixed 
rate is no doubt so far obviated ; but the great primary] 
objection to any interference with the natural range 
prices, and to sulijecting them to other control than: 
that of supjjly and demand still remains, and is not 
susceptible of any defence. Thus much on the score of' 
principle. But the passing of such a measure as the 
above, is nevertheless a proof of the increasing demand 
for labour, and of the advance of regular industrial 
emplojmient, which is always an important step in the 
progress of civilization. 

The last enactment of the present reign requiring to- 
isai. be noticed, in connexion with our subject, 
'^a'S!™' The 33rrf HeriTy Sth, cap. 15, entitled ' An ActF 
for Vagabonds.' It recites — " forasmuch as at a par- 
liament holden at London, it was enacted and ordeyned 
how aged poor and impotent persons compelled to live 
by aims should be ordered, and how vagabonds and 
mighty strong beggars should lie punished, which 
Act (22nd Henry ^th, cap. 12) for divers causes, ia 
thought very meet and necessary to be enacted in 
this land "—wherefore it is ordained and establishedf 
" That the same Act, and all and every article provi- 
sion and thing comprised in the same, be an Act and 
statute to be continued and kept as a law within this 
land of Ireland, according to the tenor and purport of 
the same." The English Act {22nd Henry 8M, cap. 12) 
is then given at length, and stands in the statutes aa 
an Act of the Irish parliament, nnd is to be obeyed 
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accordingly. A full account of this statute \vill be 
found in the ' History of the English Poor Law ' (vol. 
i. page 115) to which the reader is referred. Whether 
the Act was entirely suited to the backward state of 
Ireland at that time, may admit of doubt; but there 
can be no doubt that if enforced it was calculated to 
bring about a better order of thiuge by repressing 
'agabondism, and making some ])rovision for the relief 

the destitute. We have no means of knowing to 
what extent the Act was enforced, or whether it was 
enforced at all. It could liardly have been brought 
into operation beyond the English pale, and even 
within the pale the arm of the law was then feeble, 
and ita action imcertain ; so it is probable that like 
many other measures intended for the benefit of Ire- 
land, the present Act was permitted to lie dormant. It 
remained in force however, aa one of the Irish statutes, 
until 1772, when it was repealed by the llt/i and I2th 
Oeorge 3rdy cap. 30.' 

There are oidy two of the Acts passed by the Irish 

,rliament in Elizabeth's reiern callins: for imb. 

lotice, and this rather as exhibitmg the con- »*»• *■ 

lition of the country at that time, than as directly con- 

.oected with our subject. The first of these is The llt/i 

lizabeth, cap. 4, entitled ' An Act that five persons 
of the Ijest and eldest of every nation amongst the 
Irishrie, shall bring in all the idle persons of their sur- 
name, to be justified by law.' It declares that her 
Majesty's " most humltle ajid obedient subjects have been 
many years past grieved with a generation of 

Is and base conditioned people (bred and maintained 
coynie and liveries), the ancient enemies to the 
prosperity of this realm, of which sort the lords and 

tptains of this land liath to raise and stirr up some to 
be niaintaiin.'d as outlaws to annoy each other's rules. 
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and BO serving the iniquitie of the time, hath not only, 
in attending those practices imbaaed their own particu-, 
lar estates, but also brought the whole pTiblic wealth of 
their BuppoBcd rules to ruin and utter decay." For' 
remedy whereof, it is now ordained, " that five persons 
of the best and eldest of everie stirpe or nation of the 
Irishrie, and in the countries that be not as yet shire 
grounds, and till tliey be shire ground, shall be bound 
to bring in to be justified by law, all idle persons of 
their surname which shall be hereafter charged with 
any offence, or else satisfie of their own proper goods 
the hurts by them committed to the parties grieved, 
and also such fines as shall be assessed upon them for ■ 
their offences." The Act we see applies to parts of 
the country beyond tlie pale, " which be not yet ehire 
grounds," where " the lords and captains of tlie land "" 
were in the habit of maintaining a number of base-con- 
ditioned people in a state of outlawry to annoy each 
other's rules, which practice it is said hath not only 
injured their own estates, but also brought the whole 
coimtry under their supposed rule to ruin and utter 
decay. . The remedy for these evils now sought to be 
applied, is by making five of the principal people of 
each sept or nation of the " Irishrie " answerable for 
the rest of the elan, and it seems likely that nothing 
better coxdd have been devised under the circum- 
stances ; but the resorting to it is nevertheless an 
indication of the lawlessness and insecurity which pre- 
vailed, and how imperfectly the country had yet been' 
brought under subjection. 

The other Irish Act of Elizabeth's reign requiring 
i"o. notice, is The I2th Elizabeth, cap, 1, entitled 
'H>- '■ ' ' An Act for the erection of Free Schools.' 
It commences by reciting — " Forasmuch as the greatest 
number of the people of this realm hath of long time lived 
in rude and barbarous states, not understanding that 
Almighty God hath liy his divine laws forbidden the 
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mnnifold and heinous offences which they spare not daily 
and hourly to commit and perpetrate, nor that He hath 
by His Holy Scriptures commanded a due and humble 
obedience from the people to their princes and rulers, 
whose ignorance in these so high points touching thoir 
damnation proceedeth only of lack of good bringing up 
of the youth of this realm, either in public or private 
flchools, where through good discipline they might be 
taught to avoid those loathsome and horrible errours " 
— Wherefore it is enacted that there shall be a free 
school establislied in every diocese of Ireland, and that 
the schoolmaster shall be an Euglishman, " or of the 
English birth of this realm." Tlie arclibishops of 
Armagh and Dublin, and the bishops of Meath and 
Kildare and their successors, are to appoint the school- 
masters witliin their respective diocesses, and the lord 
deputy for the time being is to have the appointment in 
the other dioceses. The schoolhouses are to be built in 
the principal shire towns, at the cost and charge of the 
whole diocess, under direction of the ordinary, tho 
vicars general, and the sheriff ; and the lord deputy for 
the time being is " according to the quality and quan- 
tities of every diocess," to appoint a yearly salary for 
every schoolmaster, whereof the ordinary of every 
diocess is to bear the third part, and tho parsons, 
vicars, prebendaries, and other ecclesiastical jjersons of 
the diocess, by an equal contribution, are to bear the 
other two parts. The whole charge of these free schools 

I was therefore, we see, to be borne by the clergy, on 
whom their superintendence also devolved. 
The Reformation had at this time been established 
in Ireland, and the clergy whom the state recognised 
were necessarily all Protestant, Tho desire for extend- 
ing education as a means for improving and enlight^^n- 
ing the people, was tlierefore to be expected from them ; 
end it is not improbable this desire was accompanied, 
Bud perhaps strengthened, by a belief that educatioa 
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would bring about the conversion of such of the people 
as were not yet of their flock, but still adhered to the 
church of Rome. That such were the motives of the 
Protestant clergy in the prominent part taken by them 
with regard to these free schools, and that the govern- 
ment and the proprietary classes generally were influ- 
enced by similar motives, can hardly admit of doubt. 
The result turned out different however from what was 
anticipated. The great bulk of the people remained in 
ignorance, and devotedly attached to the old religion, 
as it was and still is called; and thus a separation 
sprung up between one class and another, between the 
more English and Protestant class, and the more Irish 
and Romanist class, which has been a fruitful source of 
evil to each, and in spite of the countervailing efforts 
which have of late years been made, can hardly be said 
to have altogether disappeared even at the present 
day. How strange it seems that religion, which ought, 
and we must believe was designed to be, a bond of con- 
cord and union, should be perverted into an occasion for 
hatred and strife ! — Yet so it unhappily too often has 
been, and in no country perhaps more than in Ireland. 
Little was done in the way of legislation during the 
j^,^ reign of James the First, and only one of 
jiS^L the Acts of the Irish parliament in his reign 
**^'*' requires to be noticed, namely The Wth and 
12th James Ist^ cap. 5. — It is entitled *An Act of 
Repeal of divers Statutes concerning the natives of this 
kingdom of Ireland.' The preamble declares, that 
" in former times the natives of this realm of Irish 
blood, were for the most part in continual hostility 
with the English and with those that did descend of 
the English, and therefore the said Irish were held and 
accounted, and in divers statutes and records were 
termed and called Irish enemies." But — " Forasmuch 
as tlie cause of the said difference and of making the 
said laws doth now cease, in that all the natives and 
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inhabitants of this kingdom, without difference and 
distinction, are taken under his Majesty's gi'acious pro- 
tection, and do now live under one law as dutiful sub- 
jects, by means whereof a perfect agreement ia and 
ought to bo settled betwixt them" — Wherefore it is 
enacted, " that all the Raid Acts and statutes, and every 
clause and sentence in them conteyned, shall for ever 
be utterly and thoroughly repealed, frustrated, annihi- 
lated, and made void to all intents and purposes." The 
passing of this Act manifests a change in public feel- 
ing, and was certainly a step in the right direction. 
To treat a people as enemies, ia the sure way to make 
them such ; and that the native Irish had long been so 
treated, the records of the antecedent period abundantly 
■prove. The present was therefore a healing measure. 
■By abolisliing the distinction of race, and bringing all 
alike under protection of the law, the Act was no doubt 
intended to pave the way for an entire amalgamation 
of the two people. National distinctions and national 
grievances are however not easily obliterated or for- 
'gjotten ; time, intercom^e, and the mutual interchange 
of good offices being necessary for effecting the one, or 
blotting out the remembrance of the other. And even 
after this has been accomplished, and a kind of oblivion 
of the past established, ancient feuds are too apt to be 
revived by the occurrence of some circumstance, trivial 
^perhaps in itself, and race to be again put at enmity with 
"race, class to be arrayed against class, and sect against 
■»ect. The history of Ireland abounds in examples of 
'Such revival of enmities, promoting discord and dis- 
order, retarding improvement, and exercising a bane- 
Iful influence on the character as well as on the condition 
^of the people. 

The Irish parliament was somewhat more active in 
f&e reign of Charles the First, than it had been j,,,^ 
that of his predecessor, and four of its Acts, J^^" 
lU pasBed in the saiuc year, we will now ~" ' 
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proceed to notice, the first of these being — The 10(A and 
llth Charles 1st, cap. 4~entit]ed 'An Act for the 
erecting of Houees of Correction, and for the punish- 
ment of Eoguea Vagabonds sturdy Beggars and other 
lewd and idle persona' — For which purpose it is en- 
acted, that before MichaelmaB in the following year 
" there shall be built or otherwise provided within every 
county of Ireland, one or more fit and convenient 
house or houses of correction, with convenient backside 
thereunto adjoining, together with mills, working-cards, 
and other necessary implements, to set the said rogues 
and other idle and disordered persons on work ; the 
same houses to be built or provided in some convenient 
place or town in every county, which houses shall be 
purchased conveyed or assured unto such person or 
persons as by the justices of peace, or the most part of 
them sluiU be thought fit, upon trust, to the intent the 
same shall be used and employed for the keeping cor- 
recting and setting to work of the said rogues, vaga- 
bonds, sturdy beggars, and other idle and disorderly 
persons," The justices are empowered to make orders 
from time to time, for raising money upon the inhabit- 
ants of the county for providing the said houses, and 
for the government and ordering thereof, and for 
Betting to work such persons as shall be committed to 
the same ; and also for the yearly payment of the go- 
vernor and such otliers as they shall think necessary 
to be employed therein. The justices are moreover to 
appoint honest and fit persons to be governors of such 
houses, — which governors " shall have power and au- 
thority to set such rogues vagabonds idle and disor- 
derly persons as shall be sent to the said houses, to 
work and labour (being able) for such time as they 
shall thei"e continue, and to punish the said rogues &c. 
by putting fetters or gyves upon them, and by moderate 
whipping." And it is further ordered, that the said 
tgues and vagabonds during the time they remain in 
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such house of correction, " ehall in no sort be charge- 
able to the country for any allowance, either at their 
bringing in or going forth, or during the time of their 
abode there, but shall have such and so much allowance 
as they shall deserve by their own labour and work." 

The justices at their quarter session of the peace are 
required to assign to the governors of the said houses 
a fitting salary, to be paid quarterly in advance by the 
treasurer of the county, which if the treasurer neglect 
to pay, the governor is empowered to levy upon him 
by distress of his goods. And in order that more care 
may be taken by the governors of such houses of cor- 
rection, " when the country bath been at trouble and 
charge to bring all such disorderly persons to their safe 
keeping," it is directed that they shall at every quarter 
session yield a true account to the justices of all persons 
committed to their custody ; and if any of such persons 
** shall be troublesome to the country by goiug abroad, 
or otherwise shall escape away from the said house of 
correction before they shall be from thence lawfully 
delivered, the justices may impose such fines and 
penalties upon the said governor as they shall think 
fit." The justices are to meet at least twice a year for 
the better execution of this statute, and are by warrant 
to command the constables of every barony, town, 
parish, village and hamlet within the county (" who 
ehall be assisted with sufficient men of the same places ") 
to make a general privy search in one night for find- 
ing out and apprehending all rogues, vagabonds, wan- 
dering and idle persons, who are to be brought before 
the justices to be examined of their wandering idle life, 
and punished accordingly, or othei-wise sent to the 
house of correction and there set to labour and work. 

And that there may be no doubt as to who are liable 
to puuishment under these provisions, it is enacted — 
" that all persons calling themselves scholars going 
about begging; all idle persons going about in any 




country either begging or using any subtle craft, or 
wi..iareu. unlawful gauies or plays, or feigning them- 
J^™^, Belvea to have knowledge in physiognomy 
Si"^ palmistry or other like crafty science, or 
pretending that they can tell destinies, for- 
tunes, or such other like phantastical imaginations ; 
all persona that be or utter themselves to be proctors, 
procurers, patent gatherers, or collectors for gaols 
prisons or hospitals; all fencers, bear-wards, common 
players of interludes and minstrels wandering abroad ; 
all jugglers, wandering persons, and common labour- 
ers being able in body, using loytering, and refusing 
to work for such reasonable wages as is taxed and 
commonly given, and not liaving living otherwise 
to maintain themselves; all persons delivered out of 
gaols that beg for their fees, or otherwise travaile 
begging; all such as wander abroad, pretending loss 
by fire or otherwise ; all such as wandering pretend 
themselves to be Egyptians, or wander in the habit 
form or attire of counterfeit Egyptians— shall lie taken 
adjudged and deemed rogues vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars, and shall sustain such punishments as are 
appointed by the 33rd Henry %th, cap. 15," or be other- 
wise dealt withall by sending them to the house of cor- 
rection in the county where they shall be found, as to 
the justices shall be thought iit." 

It appears moreover that many wilful people having 
children, and being able to labour for the maintenance 
of themselves and their families, "do nevertheless run 
away out of their parishes, and leave their families upon 
the parish" — Wherefore it is enacted that all such per- 
sons so running away, shall bo taken and deemed to be 
incorrigible rogues, and suft'er accordingly — "and if 
either such man or woman, being able to work, shall 
threaten to run away and leave their families as afore- 

" Ante, (). 22. 
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said, the same being proved by two sufficient witnesses 
upon oath before two justices of peace, the person bo 
threatening shall by the said justices be sent to the 
house of correction, there to be dealt with as a sturdy 
and wandering rogue, unless he or she can put in suf- 
ficient sureties for the discharge of the parish." This 
enactnient, and the recital by which it is introduced and 
justified, might be taken for a part of our late English 
poor-law system, so exactly does it accord with wliat 
was frequently practised in Enghsb parishes. Yet no- 
thing like settlement, or a right to rehef, or any organi- 
sation for providing or affording relief, existed in Ire- 
land. The great principle of parochial chargeability 
for relief of the destitute embodied in the i3rj of Eliza- 
beth, seems nevertheless to have been in some degree 
recognised, and was probably to some exttrnt operative 
in Ireland, although without legal sanction ; for unless 
such were the case, persons running away could not he 
said to leave their families a charge upon the parish, 
neither perhaps would their threatening to run away 
be 60 stringently dealt with as we here find it to be. 

The provisions of this Act are no doubt important, 
and the Act itself taken as a whole, throws considerable 
light upon the condition of Ireland at that time, and 
shows that the state of society there was gradually ap- 
proximating to that which prevailed in England. The 
persons subjected to punishment as rogues and vaga- 
bonds, are identical with those described in the English 
Act 227m/ Henry Slli, cap. 12." The provisions with re- 
spect to houses of correction, are similar to those directed 
by the English Acts 18(A Elizabeth, cap. 3," and the ^th 
James let, cap. 4 ; " and the privy search ordered to be 
made for apprehending vagrants Ac. is the same as in 
the Act of James." With such a similarity of enact- 
ments therefore, we can hardly doubt that there was a 
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general slniilsirity in the circumstances of the two coun- 
triea, altliough those pai-ts of Ireland which were latest 
brought under subjection, may etill have been in a nide 
and backward state, as indeed it is known that they then 
were, and for a long time afterwards contmued to be. 
In proof of the backwardness of at least some pai-ia 

1831-B *>^ Ireland at that time, two Acta passed in the 
chiS«'i. same year as the foregoing may be cited. The 

"^■" first is, The lOth and Uth Charles \st, cap. 15, 
entitled ' An Act against ploughing by the Tail and 
pulling the "Wool off living Sheep.' It declares that 
" in many places of this kingdom there hath been a long 
time used a barbarous custom of ploughing, harrowing, 
drawing and working with horses, mares, geldings, 
garrans, and colts, by the tail, whereby (besides the 
cruelty used to the beasts) the breed of horses is much 
impaired in this kingdom, to the great prejudice there- 
of; and also, that divers have and yet do use the like 
barbarous custom, of pulling oif the wool yearly from 
living sheep " instead of clipping or shearing of them " 
. — "Wherefore all such barbarities are prohibited, and it is 
enacted that whomsoever shall so act in either case in 
fiiture, or procure the same to be done, shall be subject 
to fine and imprisonment. Tlie other Act is the 

iBM-a. ^'^'^^ ''""^ 1 ^ ''' Charles Is^ cap. 1 7, entitled ' An 
^2,7. Act to prevent the unprofitable custom of burn- 

"''■"" ing Corn in the Straw.' It recites — "Whereas 
there is in the remote parts of this kingdom of Ireland 
commonly a great dearth of cattle yearly, which for 
the most part happeneth by reason of the ill husbandrie 
and improvident care of the OTvners, that neither pro- 
vide fodder nor stover for them in winter, nor housea 
to put them in extremitie of stormy cold weather, but a 



• A parallel to the " puUinf; off the wool from living Bheop," may oven now 
b(s witucflsed all over the west of Ireland, in the plucking ofl' the feathers from 
the living geese, a process that muat be attended with great i<ain, and under 
*ho cruel iDflictiun of which mauy of the poor geese x>erisli. 
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[iiatnral lazie disposition possessing them, will not build 
"tames to house and thresh their com in, nor houses to 
keep their cattle from the violence of such weather ; but 
the liettt-r to enable them to be flitting from tlieir lands, 
and to deceive his Majesty of such debts as they may be 
owing, and their landlords of their rents, do for a great 
part instead of threshing, hum tbeir corn in the straw, 
thereby consuming the straw which might relieve their 
cattle in winter, and afford materials towards covering 
or thatching their bouses, and spoiling the com, making 
it black, loathsome and filthy " — for prevention of which 
nnprofitablo and imcivil customs it is ordained, that no 
person shall " by himself, wife, children, servants, or 
lonants," burn or cause to be burned imy com or grain 
in the straw, on pain of being imprisoned ten days for 
the first offence, for the second offence one month, and 
for the third offence to pay a fine of forty shillings and 
be bound to good behaviour. 

These Acts certainly indicate the existence of very 

rude and barbarous practices in some parts of Ireland 

• — so rude indeed, that one finds some difficulty in 

iving credence to them ; but that they did prevail, 

lere can be no reasonable doubt. To plough by the 

to strip the wool off sheep, and to burn com in the 

iw, are doubtless all indications of a lamentable state 

backwardness and barbarism ; but how far this back- 

Inees was owing to " a natural lazie disposition " in 

I Irish tenantry, or whether it was the " better to 

i them to be flitting from their lands to deceive 

landlords of their rents," as asserted above, or 

iioned by the oppressive conduct of the landlords, 

described by Spenser,'' it ie impossible to say with 

srtainty. Most likely all these causes were in opera- 

togethcr with a general feeling of insecurity, a 
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backward state of civilization, and a feeble and imcer- 
tain adminlBtration of the law. 

Another cause of backwardness and disorder is indi- 
1S34-8. Gated by the ' Act for the suppressing of Cosh- 
aJ^ini. erers and idle Wanderers.' This Act {the lOth 
"''■"■ and lUh Charleslst, cap. 16) commences with 
the following recital — " Whereas there are many young 
gentlemen of this kingdom that have little or nothing to 
live on of their own, and will not apply themselves to 
labour or other honest industrious courses to support 
themselves, but do Hve idly and inordinately, coshering 
upon the coimtiy, and sessing themselves their followers 
their horses and their greyhounds upon the poor inhabit- 
ants, sometimes exacting money from them to spare them 
and their tenants, and to go elsewhere to their caught 
and edraugh, viz, supper and breakHiet, and sometimes 
cmving helps from them; all which the poor people 
dare not deny them, sometimes for shame, but most 
commonly for fear of mischief to be done them so re- 
fusing, and therefore do bear it although unwillingly, and 
many times when they ai'e scarce able so to do, and yet 
dare not complain for fear of the inconveniences afore- 
said, and to that end do make cuts levies and plotmenta 
upon themselves to pay them, and give such entertain- 
ment and helps to the utter impoverisliing and disabling 
of the poor inhabitants to pay their duties to the king, 
and their rents unto their landlords; and by that law- 
less kind of life of these idle gentlemen and others, 
being commonly active young men, and such as seek to 
have many followers and dependants upon them, many 
other inconvenien''«s are likely to arise, for they are 
apt upon the least occasion of disturbance or insurreo- 
tion, to rifle and make booty of his Majesty's loyal 
subjects, and to be heads and leaders of outlaws and 
rebels, and in the mean time do and must sometimea 
support their excessive and expenceful drinking and 
gaming by secret stealths, or growing into debts often- 
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timea filch and stand upon their keeping, and aie not 
amenable to law " — wherefore for prevention of such 
incwnveniencea it is enacted, that if any person or per- 
eons shall directly or indirectly follow any of the above 
practices in future, the justices of assize are to caueo 
thorn to be apprehended and bound to good behaviour, 
^m and imprisoned until good sureties for the same be 
^fefiven. Tliese " cosherera " are apparently the siiiiie 
^P^class of persons described by Spenser as infesting the 
country half a century before,"' too proud to beg, too 
idle to labour, and for the most part Uving by the 
plunder and intimidation of the poor tenantry. There 
' could hardly have been a greater obstruction to im- 
provement, or a more certain incentive to violence and 
» disorder, than the conduct of these " eosherers and idle 
■wanderers" as above described. They must have been 
in eveiy way a curse to the country, stirring up and 
perpetuating whatever was pernicious oppressive and 
demoralizing, and subverting whatever had a contrary 
tendency. 

We have now approached the period of what is 
emphatically cdled " the great Rebellion," which was 
followed by the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and 
the Restoration ; and then, after an interval, by the 
Revolution of 1688, which led to the establishment of 

» constitutional monarchy. But in none of these periods, 
.although all highly interesting and important in an 
historical point of view, do we find anything in Irish 
1^'nlation so immediately bearing upon our present 
subject, as to call for citation or remark. 

The first enactment in the order of time which it is 
necessary to notice, is The 2nd Anne, cap. 19, uoa. 
entitled — ' An Act for erecting a Workhouse »«. i».' 
in the city of Dublin, for employing and main- ""kh™"- 
taiiiing the poor thereof.' The preamble declares, that 
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"the nocossitioB mimber and continual increase of the' 
poor witliin the city of Dublin and liberties thereto ad- 
joining, arc veiy gieat and exceeding burdensome for 
want of workhouses to set them at work, and a sufficient 
authority fo compel them thereto : and whereas the 
lord mayor, sheriffs, commons and citizens of Dublin 
for the encouragement of so charitable and necessary a 
work, are willing not only to appropriate a piece of 
ground for a workhouse within the said city, but also 
to endow the same with lands of inheritance of the 
value of one hundred pounds per anniun" — It is enacted, 
that from and immediately after the 1st of May 1704, 
there shall be a corporation to continue for ever within 
the county of the city of Dublin, to be entitled the 
governors and guardians of the poor, and to consist of 
the chief governor (or lord lieutenant) the loid mayor, 
the lord chancellor, the archbishop of Dublin, the 
sheriffs, the justices of peace, the members of the corpo- 
ration, and a great many others specially named, who 
are to have perpetual succession, with all the usual 
powers and privileges of a corporation. They are to 
assemble on the first Thursday in every month, " for 
relieving, regulating, and setting at work, all vaga- 
bonds and beggars which shall come within the city op 
liberties," and arc to provide such necessaries and 
material as are needful for the same. They are likewise 
empowered to apprehend all idle or poor people begging 
or seeking relief, or who receive parish alms within the 
city or liberties; and also to detain and keep in the 
service of the said corporation until the age of sixteen, 
any poor child or children found or taken up within 
the said city or liberties above five years of age, and to 
apprentice out such children to any honest persons, 
being protestants, a male child until the age of twenty- 
four, and a female child until the age of twenty-one. 
The governors and directors are moreover empowered 
to inflict reasonable punishment nr correction, from 
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time to time, on all persons within the workhouse who 
shall not conform to the established regulations; and 
are to have the care of the poor of the said city and 
liberties of what age or kind soever they he, infants 
nnder the age of five years only excepted ; and in order 
thereto, are empowered "to examine, search, and see 
what poor persons are come into, inhabiting, or residing 
."Writhin the said city and liberties, or any part thereof, 
and to appreliend any idle vagrants and beggars, and 
to cause them to be set and kept at work in the said 
workhouse, for any time not exceeding seven years." 

For the encouragement of such as shall become hene- 
fectore to the foregoing " good design," it is enacted 
that a donor of fifty pounds and upwards shall be 
eligible for the office of governor and guardian ; and 
power is also given for granting licences for the keeping 
of hackney coaches not exceeding 150 in number, and 
for sedan-chairs not exceeding 80 in number, to ply for 
hire within the city and libei-ties, every licence so 
granted being charged with the sum of 5Z., to be paid 
to the governors and guardians of the poor by way of 
fine, and forty shillings annually afterwards, so long as 
the said licence sliall be continued. It is further 
enacted for the support of the poor in the said work- 
house, tliat a rate of Sd, in the pound be charged on 
every house within the city and liberties, to be levied 
in the same way as ministers' money ; but in case any 
surplus sliould remain after defraying the necessary 
cliarges of the workhouse, and the jioor maintained and 
employed therein, a proportional altatement is to be 
made in this tax upon houses. 

The above is the substance of this imp(trtant Act, 
important, that is, as being the first in which a direct 
provision is made for the relief of poverty in Ireland. 
The Act is local, it is true, its operation being limitod 
to tlio city and liberties of Dublin ; but it recognises 
the principle uf faxing the public for the iirtventitm of 
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vagrancy and begging, conjointly with the alternative 
of relieving the destitute — a principle universal in itself, 
and susceptible of universal application . The endeavour 
to effect these objects through the agency of work- 
houses, was very generally resorted to in England 
about this time. They bad been recommended by Sir 
Matthew Hale, and also by Mr. Locke in his Report on 
the state of the poor, and the Bristol, Worcester, and 
other workhouses were established with a like intent; 
although the employment of the inmates with a view 
to profit, was no doubt at the same time regarded as a 
collateral advantage. The direction that the poor 
children " found or taken up" should be apprenticed t» 
*' honest persons being protestants," seems, as in the 
case of the free schools already noticed,' to indicate a 
desire in the framers of the measure to make it Bub- 
selvient to the spread of the reformed religion ; but at 
that time the property, and nearly all the industrious 
occupations of the country were in the hands of pro- 
testants, so that with them alone was there likely to 
be an eligible opportunity for apprenticing out the 
children. The direction to do eo was therefore super- 
fluous, but it indicates the dominant feeling of the 
time. The corporation was reconstituted and its powers 
extended by the \st George 2nd, cap. 27, in 1728, and 
ultimately the workhouse became merged in the Dublin 
Foundling Hospital ; but as it will hereafter be necessary 
to revert to this point we need not dwell on it at present. 
The Act passed in 1635, 'for the suppression of 
ij«. cosherers aud idle wanderers,' has already been 
"p."' noticed.' In 1707 another was passed {the Gth 
Anne, cap. 11,) explaining and amending the former, 
and entitled ' An Act for the more effectual suppressing 
tories robbers and rapparees, and for preventing persons 

!, 372, 373 and 386. J 
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becraning toriee or resorting to them.' It ilirects — 
*' that all loose idle vagrants, and such as pietend to be 
Irish gentlemen, and will not work nor betake them- 
Belves to any honest trade or Hvelihood, but wander 
about demanding victuals and coshering from bouse to 
house among their fosterers followers and others, and 
alao loose persons of infamous lives and characters, upon 
presentments of tlie grand juries at assizes and general 
quarter sessions, and upon warrant of tlie justices, shall 
be imprisoned xmtil sent on board the fleet, or trans- 
ported to some of her Majesties plantations in Ameiicii, 
whither the justices are empowered to send tliem, unless 
sufficient security for their good behaviour he given. 
Many persons are moreover said to make a trade of 
obtainijig robbery money from the country, pretending 
to have been robbed, " whereas they never were robbed, 
or were not robbed of near the value they allege, and 
ao get money on that account which tliey never lost" 
■ — "Wherefore it is directed that all peraons pretending 
to be robbed, shall not only give notice thereof to some 
neighbouring justice, but likewise to the high constable, 
who is forthwith to publish the same in all the market 
towns of the barony. 

There appears to have been another species of fraud 
in connexion with this "robljery money," for -n,A,b-i7 
tlio principal inhabitanta, when applotments ''™°'' 
were made for reimbursing the persons that had been 
robbed, do it is said, " usually lay the whole burthen on 
tlie poorer sort, that are least able to bear it, or least able 
to resist or pursue the tories, and thereby they pay 
little or nothing themselves, who ought to be charged 
according to their abilities" — Wherefore the parties 
aggrieved are authorised to appeal to the judges of 
assize, who are empowered to examine into the ease 
upon oath, and to determine the same. We thus see 
how apt a law, however good in itself, is to be |3erverted 
to a b:id piirpnue. The making the county aiisweiahlu 
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for reimbursing; a person who had been plundered, 
would seem calculated to array all the inhabitants on 
the side of honesty and good order ; but without pre- 
venting robbery, the law in this ease appears to have 
given rise to a fraudulent trafficking in " robbery 
money," and to gross injustice in other respects. There 
18 no other Act of the Irish parliament in Anne's reign 
requiring to be noticed, but there is one in that of her 
successor which must not be passed over. 

The 2nd Georfje \st, cap. 17, may be called a multitu- 
"IS. dinous Act, as it comprises a great variety of 
"p- "■ enactments, but such parts only will be noticed 
as bear upon our subject. It is entitled ' An Act to 
empower justices to detennine disputes about servants' 
wages &c.' and it recites — '* Whereas several persona 
do refuse or neglect to pay the wages due to servants, 
artificers, and day labourers, and there being no remedy 
whereby they can in a summary way, without much 
charge or delay recover what is due for their service" 
— it is therefore enacted for the more easy recovery of 
the same, that any neighbouring justice of the peace 
or chief magistrate may receive the complaint of any 
such servant upon oath, and may summon the master or 
mistress and determine the demand, which if not paid 
within ten days as so determined, may be levied by 
distress. " And forasmuch as several servants are 
drunkards, idle or otherwise disorderly in their services, 
or waste and purloin their master's goods, or lend the 
same without their master's or mistress's consent or 
knowledge, or depart their service within the time for 
■which they had obliged themselves to serve," it is 
further enacted, that on complaint upon oath of any 
master or mistress to such effect before any justice of 
peace or chief magistrate, they are to hear and deter- 
mine the same, and if the offence be duly proved, may 
commit the offender for six hours to the stocks, or to 
the house of correction with hard labour for any time 
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not exceeding ten days. It is also enacted, that on the 
' dlecharge or quitting service of any servant, the master 
or mistress shall give a certificate in writing to that 
effect, " and shall in the said discharge certify, if desired, 
or if the master or mistress shall think fit, the behaviour 
of such servant ;" and no servant is in future to be 
hired without producing such discharge or certificate of 
character. These enactments appear alike calculated 
-to benefit the master and the servant class, and if fairly 
administered could hardly fail of so doing. They show 
moreover that social organization in Ireland had at- 
tained a more stable and orderly form, that its grada^ 
tions were more distinctly marked and better under- 
stood, and that the duties of each were more clearly 
defined. We no longer see any allusion to the " Inshry" 
as a separate race. All are brought within the pale of 
the law, or it may rather he said that the law and the 
pale liave become conterminous. 

By the 11th section of the Act provision is made for 
apprenticing helpless children. It commences ,m^u^ 
with this preamble—" and whereas there are o(''£irp11ii"'' 
in almost every part of this kingdom great '^'^''■ 
numbers of helpless cliildren who are forced to beg 

1 their bread, and who will in all likelihood, if some 
proper care be not taken of their education, become 
hereafter not only unprofitable but dangerous to their 
country ; and whereas it is hoped that many of them 
may be entertained in comfortable services, and others 
may be bound out to and bred up in useful callings, if 
Well-disposed persons could have any fair prospect of 
receiving hereafter by the laliour of such poor children, 
any return suitable to the trouble and charges they 
muat necessarily undergo in bringing tliem through 
that state of childhood" — Wlierefore it is enacted, that 
the minister and churchwardens shall have power, with 
consent of a justice nf peace, t^i bind out any child they 
find begging within their parish, or any other [K>or 
child with consent of ihc parents, to sinv honest and 
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Bubstantial protestant housekeeper or tradesman that 
will entertain such child, until the age of 21, if as a 
menial servant, or till the age of 24, if as an apprentice 
to a trade. And to prevent abuse of power in masters 
and mistresses towards such servants and apprentices, 
it is further enacted that justices of peace may, on 
complaint of ill usage or cruel treatment examine into 
the case, and if the complaint appear groundless, may 
order reasonable correction for the servant or ap- 
prentice complaining without cause ; but if immoderate 
severity or cruel usage be fully proved against the 
master or mistress, the justice is empowered to discharge 
the servant or apprentice from their service, and to bind 
him or her to some other master or mistress for the 
remainder of the time. We here see that the power of 
apprenticing ont poor children conferred upon the 
Dublin corporation of governors and guardians of the 
poor," is now extended to the minister and church- 
wardens of every parish in Ireland, accompanied by a 
like condition as to the master's being a protestant. In 
this respect only is there any material difference 
between the present enactment, and The ^Wi Elizabeth, 
cap, 3,* with regard to apprenticing poor children, 
although better provision is now made for protecting 
them against improper treatment subsequently. 

In 1735 an Act was passed for establishing a work- 
"Mj^ house at Cork, similar in its main provisions 
«p-«- to that which was passed for Dublin in 1703." 
The present Act {The Qth George 2«rf, cap. 25) however 
makes provision for rebuilding the cathedral church of 
St. Finbany, as well as " for erecting a workhouse in 
the city of Cork for employing and maintaining the 
poor, punishing vagabonds, and providing for and edu- 
cating foundling cliildren." With reejieetto the former 
of these provisions, it is only necessary to remark, that 
the money authorised to be raised by a coal-tax. wiis 

r Law,' vi>l. i. p, ie3. 
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directed to be applied dilring the first four years to the 
purposes of the cathedral ; and we may therefore abstain 
from further noticing that point, and proceed at once to 
a consideration of the other provisions of the Act. 

The 9fh George 2nd, cap. 25, has the same preamble 
as the Dublin Act. It constitutes the bishop of Cork, 
and the mayor, recorder, aldermen, sheriffs, common 
eouncilmen, the common speaker, together with twenty- 
six other persons who are to be elected annually, a 
corporation and body politic, entitled the " Governors of 
the Workhouse of the City of Cork," They are to have 
a common seal, wjtli all the usual powers, and may 
purchase and take for tlie uses of the corporation any 
lands or other hereditaments not exceeding the annual 
value of 2000/. The ground for the workhouse is given 
by the city corporation, and in order to defray the 
expenses to be incurred in carrying the several provi- 
sions of the Act into effect, a duty of one shilling per 
ton is imposed on all coal and culm imported into Cork 
during the term of thirty-one years, to be paid to the 
governors of the workhouse. Four general assemblies 
of the governors are to be held in every year, and they 
may from among themselves annually appoint fifteen to 
be assistants, any five of whom are to have full power 
to carry the regulations established by the governors 
into effect, and likewise to regulate the management 
of the gaol or house of correction. The beadles b,^,,,^ 
and constables are authorised to seize all ^J^CSw 
beggars and otlier idle vagabonds, found stroll- '""'**'■ 
ing in or frequenting any of the streets or houses 
within the city and suhnrbs, and to carry them 
before one of the said assistants, who is empowered 
to commit them to the workhouse and hard labour 
until the next meeting of the governors, who may 
if they see cause confine such beggars or vagabonds 
in the workhouse for any term not longer than four 
years, and keep them to bard ]alM)ur or otlierwise as 



shall be thought fit. If disorderly, they may be com- 
mitted to the house of correction. 

The workhouse at Cork, like that established in 
Dublin, is tlius we see primarily intended for the 
repression of mendicancy and vagabondism, and like 
that too it is further designed for the reception and 
8«uonii. maintenance of foundlings. The Xlth section 
iibiidwn. of the Act declares that " the exposed or found- 
ling children left yearly on the several parishes in the 
city and suburbs of Cork are very numerous, and do 
frequently perish for want of due care and provision 
for them" — Wherefore it is enacted, that as soon as 
the workhouse sliall he built, the governors shall receive 
from the churchwardens of the respective parishes all 
the exposed or foundling children that are then within 
the same, and likewise all such as may thereafter be 
found exposed or left to be maintained by any of the 
said parishes, " and shall take due care to have such 
children nursed, clad, and taught to read and write, 
and thorouglily instnictcd in the principles of the pro- 
testant religion," The male children are to be taught 
some trade or calling, and employed thereon within 
the workhouse until the age of 21, when they are to be 
discharged, and furnished with a certificate under the 
seal of the corporation, stating their having been so 
brought up and taught such trade in the workhouse, 
which certificate will entitle them to the freedom of the 
city of Cork, with all the privileges other freemen enjoy. 
If the number of male foundlings should become eo 
great, that the fimd appropriated to the maintenanco 
of the workhouse proves insiifficient for continuing 
them therein until they severally attain the age of 21 
years, the governors or assistants are empowered to 
place out so many of the male children to such art trade 
or calling, or to the sea service, or to be household 
seivants, for any term not exceeding seven years, as 
they shall judge necessary and expedient. The female 
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children are to ha instructed in such proper trades and 
omplojments, and disposed of at such ages and in such 
manner, as the governors may deem adviaable ; and 
in order to prevent the improper interference of the 
parents of such deserted children, many of whom being 
Roman catholics are said to strive to hinder their 
cliildren from being brought up protestants, the go- 
vernors of the workhouses of Dublin and Cork aro 
empowered to exchange the children maintained therein, 
whenever such interchange shall be agreed upon by 
the respective governors. This appears the only ma- 
terial addition suggested by the experience ohtained in 
the thirty years between the passing of the two Acts, 
and it strikingly illustrates the difficulty of dealing 
with matters connected in any way with differences i 
religion. Ilcrc are parents so wanting in natural 
affection as to desert their own progeny, and leave 
them to be cared for by their protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, and who yet make it a point of conscience to 
hinder their children's being brought up in the religion 
of their protectors. It would seem impossible to carry 
nnreasoning inconsistency further. 

Foundling hospitals have, from a remote period, 
existed on the continent of Europe, especially in Italy 
and France. It appears to have been thought that by 
providing a place where mothers might deposit their 
illegitimate oifspring in safety, the frequent recurrence 
of child-murder would be prevented. But it may be 
doubted whether the exemption from the consequences 
of illicit intercourse, does not tend to relax moral 
restraints, and to increase the number of illegitimate 
children. 

The double functions assigned to the Dublin work- 
house, of dealing both with vagrants and found- ,„,., 
ling children, were deemed to be inconsistent, (lH^ui. 
and The lUk and I2th Georye 3«/, cap. 11. was n-ibTfi"' 
passed to remedy this defect, and in fact to iSIpii^' 
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'reconstitute the entire establishment. All former Acts 
affecting it were accordingly repealed, and a new cor- 
poration appointed, comprising a long list of persons 
official and non-official, from the lord-lieutenant down- 
wards, who are to be called " tlie Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital and Workhouse of the city of 
Dublin." The corporation is invested with large powers, 
and may for its own use and benefit purchase and liold 
any lands, tenements or hereditaments, not exceeding 
the annual value of 2,000^,, or any personal estate 
whatsoever ; and may make such rules by-laws and 
other regulations, as the governors shall judge necessary 
and expedient for the good government of the inatitxi- 
tion. There are to be four quarterly meetings of the 
governors in the year, and as in the case of Cork the 
governors may appoint annually from among them- 
aelves fifteen or more "to be called the Court of As- 
sistants," who are to assemble as often as they think 
proper for putting In execution the orders and regula- 
tions ordained by the governors, and are invested with 
authority to inspect and regulate the management of 
the institution, " and the children received therein or 
sent out to nurse therefrom." 

And as " the reception of vagabonds and strolling 
vigabuidi beggars into the same house, or within the same 
^^^ walls with clulden, will be manifestly injurious 
•dmiikj. ijy tjig getting a bad example," — it is enacted 
that no vagabond or strolling beggar sliall be sent into 
the same house, or kept within the same walls with the 
children ; but when apprehended shall be sent to bride- 
well, or to such other place as the governors shall 
appoint, separate and apart from the said children, and 
be there maintained and set to work at the expense 
of the corporation, under such management and regu- 
lation as the governors shall prescribe, the produce of 
their labour to be applied in aid of the revenues of the 
institution. The governors and the court of assistants 
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are empowered to inflict reasonable puniahment or cor- 
rection from time to time, on any vagabond beggar or 
poor person within the said bridewell, or other place 
of confinemt-nt ; and each of the governors, and every 
justice of peace, may apprehend any poor persons beg- 
ging or seeking relief, and all vagabonds and strolling 
beggars, within the city and liberties. The beadles, 
constables, and inliabitants generally, are moreover 
required to seize and take alt such persons before one 
of the said governors, or one of the said justices, in 
order to their being committed to bridewell or other 
appointed place, until the next quarterly court of go- 
vernors, who may confine the beggars and idle vaga- 
bonds 60 committed for any term not exceeding three 
years, " there to be kept to hard labour, or otherwise 
usefully employed, as they shall see cause and shall 
order and direct." 

The entire separation of the vagrant classes from the 
foundling children being thus provided for, it smHooh. 
is then by the 16tk section enacted — " that all "Jhiidrm. 
and every jxwr child and children under the age of six 
years, who shall be found or taken up within the said 
city and liberties, or sent to the foundling hospital, 
Hhall be received and kept therein, or sent to nurse 
therefrom; and that all children presented for recep- 
tion who apj)ear to be six years old, and not exceeding 
eight, sliall be received if there be room, and the 
children appear to be sound in mind and body." The 
children are to be instructed in the principles of the 
protestiint religion, and taught to read write and cast 
accounts, together with such other useful matters as 
" may tend to increase the fund for the support of the 
said house." The governors may, from time to time, 
place out as apprentices by projier indentures any of the 
said children to persona being protestants and following 
any trade or calling, or to seafaring men, or to gentle- 
men or housekeepers for servants, for any term not 
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exceeding seven years.^ The maintenance and educar 
tion afforded to these poor children, and their being 
thus placed out as servants, or apprenticed to a trade, 
naturally made the institution attractive ; and it is de- 
clared to be necessary " that some further funds should 
be provided, as it is found by experience that the 
numbers of children are of late years greatly increased, 
and the children are brought to the hospital from all 
parts of the kingdom, and from his Majesty's neigh- 
bouring dominions." 

Accordingly, the governors are empowered for " the 
better support of the said Foundling Hospital and 
workhouse, and for the maintenance and education of 
the children and other purposes of the Act," to grant 
licences to persons keeping liackney coaches, stages, or 
other vehicles plying for liire, and to porters or mes- 
sengers within the city or suburbs or seven miles thereof, 
— on conditions and at rates of charge prescribed in the 
Act ; and also to charge and receive Gd. in the pound on 
the yearly rent of all houses within the city and liber- 
ties, or within two Irish miles of Dublin Caatle, as the 
same is returned for the minister's money, or if not so 
returned, on the rents payable by tenants in possession. 
And whenever the number of children causes the ex- 
pense t« exceed the revenue provided by the Act, the 
governors are to cause notice thereof to be inserted in 
the Dublin Gazette, after which no child is to be again 
received until notice to that effect be in like manner 
given. 

On comparing this with the original Act of 1703, 
and with the Cork Act of 1735, it will be seen that the 
phief difference is the entire separation of the vagabond 
or culpable class from the foundling children which is 
now directed, and the reason for which is distinctly 



' 'ITiia limitation was nflcrwards removed by the 25th Oeorge 3nl, rap. 48, 
which alluwed of children bein;; nppranliccd for any term, provided it did DOt 
escwil till' age of 21 fur a innle and IB for a fi'malu. 
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fiMated. This was doubtless an advantage, and it led to 
[ BO many other improvcmente in tbe care and manage- 
f ment of the children, that the numbers deserted and 
upon tbe institution went on continually in- 
creasing, and soon became excessive. It is indeed com- 
plained of in the present Act, before the separation it 
1 directs was carried into full effect, and the influence we 
[ are told even extended beyond the limits of Ireland. 
To provide for the additional charges thus arising, the 
area of the house-tax was extended, and its rate in- 
from 3d, to Qd. in the pound. No change is 
made in the charge for licensing carriages, but tbe 
number to be licensed was increased, hackney coaches 
iVora 160 to 300, and sedan-chairs from 80 to 400, 
which may be taken as proof of the increasing wealth 
and population of Dublin, if not of the country gene- 
rally. This Act was repeatedly amended ; and even in 
Pihe following year, on the ground that " the number of 
children of the age of six years and under, have of late 
years increased so far beyond tbe expectation o£ the 
governors," it is directed by the ISth and 14M George 
3rd, cap. ]7, that children of three years old and 
Bpwards are not io be received, and that the house-tax 

I be raised from 6rf. to 10(/. in the pound for two years, 
on bouses of 10/. rental and upwards. 
Nothing further need at present be said with respect 
to the above statute. But two other Acts were ms-n. 
Bubsequeutly passed, one in the same year, and G«rg. m. 
the other in the year folJowing which require „'^""','.*, 
to be noticed.— The first is The Wth and \2th "^"' ' 
George Zrd, cap. 15, * for the relief of poor infants who 
are or shall l>e deserted by their parents ' — the other is 
The XZth and 14M George 3rd, cap. 24, for amending the 
same. The first-named Act commences with this re- 
cital — " Whereas poor infants are frequently deserted 
by their parents, and left exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather in the strecta and other places in cities; 
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and wherea8 the inhabitants of several parishes in which 
children are 80 exposed refuse to raise money for the 
support of such children, by which many of tliem 
perish" — it is therefore enacted, that in every parish 
of every city (excepting Dublin and Cork) a veatry 
shall be held in the first week of June annually, at 
which three overseers are to be ehosen, who shall take 
up and provide for the maintenance and education of 
all such cliildren as shall be so deserted and exposed 
within their respective parishes. The sum of 5^. is 
allowed for the bringing up of each child, and the 
entire expense is to be equally borne by the inhabitants 
of the cities respectively. The overseers are to collect 
the suras assessed upon each inhabitant, and apply the 
money so collected to the maintenance and education of 
Bueh deserted children withiu their respective parishes. 
This provision is, we see, limited to cities ; but the other 
Act (13M and 14(A George 3rd, cap. 24) makes the pro- 
vision general throughout the country. After citing 
the former Act, it directa — " that in every parish in 
this kingdom (except in the cities of Dublin and Cork 
for which particular provision is made) a vestry shall 
be held annually, at such time and with such powers as 
the former Act prescribes ;" and the overseers in such 
parishes are to " take up and provide for the mainte- 
nance and education of all such cliildren as shall be 
deserted and exposed within their respective parishes 
at the age of twelve months or under ;" and such sums 
of money as shall be necessary for the purpose, are to 
be " raised upon the respective parishes in the same 
manner and with such remedies as other parish eesses." 
If any parish refuses or neglects to raise the amount 
necessary, the next going judge of assize, upon com- 
plaint of the minister or cm-ate thereof, may order such 
sum to be raised as he shall think fit, " so as the sa 
do not exceed the siun of 5/. for each cliild ;" and the 
money bo directed to be raised is to be assessed and 
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levied in the manner and with the like remedies as the 
presentments of grand juriea, and is to be paid to the 
minister or curate of such parish, and by him applied to 
the purposes of the Act. 

These Acts, taken together, make provision for the 
support of exposed and deserted children of tender age 
in every parish in Ireland, by means of a compulsory 
Hsseesment npon the inhabitants. This amounts in fact 
to a limited relief of the poor, or a restricted kind of 
poor-law, the children being in almost every instance 
the offspring of parents too poor to rear and maintain 
them, whence (as was the ease in England) the parish 
of necessity becomes responsible for the performance of 
these duties, and stands in loco parentis. After thus 
legislating for one class of the destitute, and recognis- 
ing the principle of compulsory assessment, it seems 
remarkable that nothing further should be done in the 
way of establishing a regular system of relief for the 
destitute of every class, especially as vestries were now 
being organised, and overseers appointed in all the 
parishes of Ireland. Perhaps an Act passed about the 
same time, and to which we will now turn, may serve 
to explain this omission, as it attempts to effect the 
object circuitously and by indirect means, instead of 
openly charging proi>erty for the relief of destitution. 

Vt&-^ildLjind/l2ii^M£nrgs^3rd, cap, SO, is entitled 

* -An j\f^ti *'"'• Ttailging tfurb Pnny ga^ uliaH be „„ ,, 

fmm<l niial.lp fo fiiip port, themsolves by labour^ o^u'l 
-and .!^li.'!:i wi fs f^ prnvi d ''"g *''^'' t^""", ^ " <^ f^r rt> - "'■ "■ 

sbIvL 's by l al > o i ii - o^ indimtry f ^o n^ 4 legging ■' It com- 
mences as follows — " Wherfeas strolling lieggars are 
very numerous in this kingdom, and whereas it is 
equally necessary to give countenance and assistance to 
those poor who shall be found disabled by old age or 
infirmities to earn their living, as to restrain and punish 
those who may be able to support themselves by labour 
E 2 
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or industry, and yet may choose to live in idlenesa liy 
begging ; and it is just to call upon the humane and 
affluent to contribute to the support of real objects of 
chai'ity ; and whereas those purposes may be better effect- 
ed by one law, than by many laws tending to the same 
purpose" — it is enacted that the 53rd Henri/ Sih, cap. 15,' 
and the lOth and lltk Charles 1st, cap. 4,' be repealed. 

The Act then proceeds — " Afid__whereas_tLsi,_good 
purples intend ed by th is_Act _aromOBt likely to bo 
promoted by creatin g corporatio ns in every "cmmty' at 
Igygp^ and iTi ^ypry -^fmnty nf n pit)! or town i n this 
/&nx™ao™ kingdom, who may _execute- tW p n we rfl.^id 
( SiAfS'iS' trusts hereinaftw expressed-" — it is enacted that 
1 fvetycuunij. ^^^-^ corporatlous be established accordingly, 
Vonsisting in counties of the archbishop or bishop, the 
/county members, and the justices of peace ; and in 
counties of a city or town, of the chief magistrate, 
sheriffs, recorder, members of parhament and justices of 
peace. Every such corporation is to be called " Tlie 
President and Assistants instituted for the relief of the 
Poor, and for punishing A'^agabonds and Sturdy Beg- 
gars," of the county, city, or town, as the case may be ; 
and is to have a common seal, and to hold meetings at 
which the bishop when present is to preside, and to 
make by-laws and appoint standing committees, and 
is likewise erajiowered to elect such other persons as 
shall be thought fit, including those who contribute 
any sum not less than 20^., or subscribe annually not 
less than 3/., to the charitable purposes of the corpo- 
ration, to be members thereof respectively. The cor- 
porations are authorised to accept donations, and to 
take or purchase lands and tenements not exceeding 
500/. annual value, and to hold leases for terms not 
-eiceeding 21 years, and may also take by grant or 
devise any quantity of land in a city or town not ex- 

• Anle, pp. 22 and 28. 
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Ceeding^ two roods, and in the open country not ex- 
ceeding twenty acres, " for the Bites of houses to be 
bnilt for the reception of the helj>Ies8 poor, and for 
keeping in restraint sturdy beggars and vagabonds." 
The corporations, constituted as above, are empowered 

I to grant badges to such of the helpless poor as ^.j,^ p^ (^ 
liave resided one year in their respective conn- i^j't;^^ 
ties cities or towns, with a licence to beg '"'** 
within such limits for such time as may be thought fit ; 
and are also empowered to appoint ct>rtain of the jus- 
tices to grant badges and Hcences likewise — " specifying 
the names and places of birth and the character of the 
persons so licensed, and the causes as nearly as may 
be collected of their poverty, and whether reduced to 
that 8tat£ by sickness or misfortune." 

The said corporation arc moreoyer_requircd as soon 
aw they^vn n H rRa^wiffi ^n tHTTnHsTtfn Tiiildji^^ HootMof 

to tiecalledVarkliBU&e»eE-h Wises of-i ndust ryJbr ■«kh'^™ 

Hhe reli&Lof the poor in their respective counties , pro'^si. 
" aa plain, as durable, and at as moderate expense as 
may be ;" which hospitals are to be divided into four 
parte, one for such poor hel])less men, and one other 
for such poor helpless women as shall be judged worthy 
of admission, a third for the reception of men able to 
labour and committed as vagabonds or sturdy beggars, 
and the fourth for idle strolling and disorderly women 
committed to the hospital and found fit for labour. 
Every man above the age of fifteen found begging 

I without a licence, and not wearing a badge, pemm. 

I IB to be committed to the stocks for any time wiu«^i. 

I not exceeding three hours for the first offence, •I'pniim'iwi 
and six hours for every subsequent offence; and old 

I persevering offenders may be indicted at the sessions, 
and if convicted are to suffer imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two months ; after which if they again offend they 
may be publicly whipped, and he again imprisoned for 
four months, and so on continually for every subso- 
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quent offence. Every female found begging without a 
licence and badge, may be confined in any place ap- 
pointed for that purpose, not exceeding three hours for 
the first offence, and for every gubaequeut offence not 
exceeding six hours ; and every old and persevering 
offender is, as in the case of the men, to be proceeded 
against at the eessione ; and in order that these direc- 
tions may be carried into effect, the corporations are 
empowered to appoint " such and so many peraone as 
they shall think fit, at reasonable salaries, to seize and 
arrest all such persons whom they shall find begging 
without such licence and badge, and carry them before 
the nest justice, who may commit the party to the 
stocks or otherwise as aforesaid." Justices are more- 
over empowered on their own view, to cause such 
persons to be seized and dealt with as is above directed 
for every first and subsequent offence. 

Whenever a poor person deemed worthy of having a 
licence to beg, has one or more children under 
•obeiiro. the age of ten years not apprenticed or other- 
wise provided for, the age and number of such 
children are to be inserted in the licence hy the person 
applied to in such case, or he may " at his or their elec- 
tion take such and so many of them as he or they shall 
think fit from the parent, and convey such child or 
children to the committee of that county, city or town, 
and insert the names of the rest in the parents' licence." 
If any fatherless or deserted poor children under eight 
years of age are found strolling and begging, they are 
to be conveyed to the committee of the particular county 
city or town, to be placed in such charter school nursery 
as will receive them when imder eight, and the rest are 
to be apprenticed. The committees are required to keep 
up a correspondence with the Protestant Charter Schools 
Society,' that they may be informed from time to time 

* Ante, p. 25. 
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vhen there is accommodation for poor children, in order 
" that all poor children may as much ae possible he pre- 
vented from BtroUing, and may bo put to trades or to 
industry." 

As soon as the houses of industry are provided and 
fumished for the purpose, the corporations are to place 
therein bo many vagrants sturdy beggars and vaga- 
bonds, and so many helpless poor as their funds admit 
of; " and they are authorised and required to seize every 
Btrolling vagrant capable of labour who hath no bitbuiiik 
place of abode, and who doth not live by his or ^ >5«d 
her labour or industry, and every person above "^"^ 
the age of fifteen who shall beg publicly without a 
licence or badge, and every strolling prostitute capable 
of labour, and to commit the said persons to the divisions 
allotted for them respectively in the said houses, and 
there to keep them to hard labour, and compel them to 
■work, maintaining them properly," and inflicting reason- 
able punishment when necessary, for the periods named 
in the Act, varying from two months to four years. 

■ " In order to furnish some revenues for the said cor- 
porations at the outset." the grand juries are «<.Bwtoi» 
required to present annually at every spring p-na-jnir 
assizes in every county of a city or town, to be ™«"^ 
raised off the lands and houses equally and rateably, any 
sum not less than 100^. nor more than 200/., and in every 
county at large any siun not less than 200/. nor more 
than 400/,, to be assessed and collected as other county 
taxes are, and paid to the corporations respectively, 
without fee or deduction whatever, for the charitable 
purposes of tlie Act. AU rectors vicars and incumbents 
of parishes are likewise required to permit such ck-rgy- 
men as the respective corporations may appoint, to preach 
sermons in their churches annually, and to permit col- 
lections to bo made for tlie objects contemplated by the 
Act. 

We here see that provision has been made, partly by 
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compulsory asseaament, partly by voluntary coutribu- 
s«.piinLir tions, and through the instrumentality of cor- 
"^ poratioDB Bjwcially appointed — for the badging 

and licensing of the poor to beg^for providing hospitals 
workhouses or houseB of industry in every county at 
large and county of a city or town— for separately con- 
fining therein able-bodied vagabonds and disorderly 
women who are to he kept to hard labour — and for the 
maintenance therein of poor helpless men and women. 
Authority is likewise given to seize any one found 
begging without a badge or licence, and to send such 
as are above fifteen to the house of industry for punish- 
ment, whilst the children are to be placed at scliool or 
put out to trade or service. And finally, persons are 
appointed at reasonable salaries to carry these enact- 
ments against unlicensed begging into effect. 

In this Act therefore we have stringent provisions 
against mendicancy, coupled with a conditional per- 
mission for practising it. The deserving poor are 
permitted to beg, or if helpless are maintained ; the 
undeserving poor if they beg are jjunished : but the 
distinction between the two is not defined, neither is 
it perhaps possible so to define it as to guard against 
continual deception and fraud. The punishment of 
vagrancy in every shape prescribed by this Act, accords 
with what we find in all the earlier Scottish and Eng- 
lish statutes, and if due provision were at the same 
time made for relieving the destitute poor, this would 
be open to little objection ; but the reHef of poverty 
is here proposed to be effected chiefly by means of an 
organised system of begging, the helpless poor for whom 
provision is made in the houses of industry, being evi- 
dently those only who are too infirm to travel about for 
that purpose. By thus combining two objects of an 
opposite nature, it is evident neither will be accom- 
plished — vagrancy will not be put down, and poverty 
will not lie relieved. The providing for the establish- 
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ment of corporations iu every county, with powers to 
erect liospitaLs, houses of industry, or workhouses, and 
to tax the property of the country for such purpose, was 
no doubt an important advance in tho legislation with 
regard to the poor; but like many other Irish enact- 
ntenta the present does not appear to have been carried 
into effect, except in a very few instances; and as a 
general measure the Act may be said to have been 
inoperative- It possessed however so much of a general 
character, and seemed to hold out such a promise of 
efficiency by consolidating the provisions of former Acts, 
that it was for a time relied upon, and upwards of half 
a century elapsed before anything further was attempted 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland. 

The foregoing is the last of the Acts of the Irish 
parliament which we shall have occasion to notice, and 
when the Union took place in 1800, the Imperial legis- 
lation superaeded that which had been local. 

On here closing the last volume of Irish statutes, it may 
be convenient to give a short statement of the nature 
and extent of the previous legislation connected with our 
subject. Houses of industry and foundling hospitals, 
supported partly l)y public rates, and partly by voluntary 
contributions, were we have seen established at Dublin 
and Cork, for the reception and bringing up of exposed 
and deserted children, and the confinement of vagrants 
— free schools were directed to be maintained in every 
diocese, for educating the children of the poor — parishes 
were required to support the children exposed and 
deserted within their limits, and vestries were organised 
and overseers appointed to attend to this duty — hos- 
pitals, houses of industry or workhouses, were to he 
provided in every county, and county of a city or town — 
i»evcre punishments were enacfxjdogainet idle vagabonds 
and vagrants ; whilst the deserving poor were to be 
badgeil and licensed to beg, or if infirm and helpless 
were to he maintained in the liospitala or houses of 
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industry, for the building and upholding of which how- 
ever, rehance was chiefly placed on the charitable aid 
of the humane and affluent, aseessments for the piupose 
being- limited to 400^. in counties at large, and to 200^. 
in counties of cities or to^v^B. 

It 18 evident that each of these measures partakes 
more or less of the nature of a poor-law, but there is 
one material deficiency pervading them all, that is, the 
want of a certain and sufficient provision for carrying 
them into effect. In no instance is such a provision 
made compulsory upon the public. A portion only of 
what is necessary for the purpose is so imposed, and 
the remainder is sought to be obtained by voluntary 
contributions, a combination always attended -with un- 
certainty, and in most cases leading to an insufficiency 
of the necessary means, Even if the various provisions 
■were iiilly carried into effect and generally acted upon, 
this would go far towards rendering them practically 
inefficient ; but at that time in Ireland, it by no means 
followed because an Act was passed that its provisions 
would be enforced, and there is reason to believe that 
in very few instances only were the provisions contained 
in these Acts carried into operation. The existence of 
such provisions however, defective and for the most 
part inoperative as they were, would nevertheless serve 
as an answer to any person who might be desirous of 
seeing an efficient system established for the relief of 
the destitute ; and thus the semblance of such a system 
may have prevented the establisliing of one that would 
have been real, which it only could be wlien founded upon 
a general rate, as in the Act of Elizabeth. No such 
foundation was however, we see, here provided. Neither 
parochial nor parental liability as recognised and en- 
forced in England, was established by these Acts, 
Even in the case of fatherless and deserted children, the 
entire cliargcability of the parish for any sucli child 
was limited to 5/., an amount surely insufficient for its 



' rearing and maintenance until it attained an age to 
Bupport itself ; so that here also reliance must have been 
placed on the co-operation of private charity, or else 
upon the child's being received into one of the found- 
ling hospitals, and the parish being thus relieved from 
further expense. In short, the training up and edu- 
cating poor children as protestants, and the repression 
of vagabondism, appear to be the objects chiefly sought 
to be attained in all these Acta of the Irish parliament ; 
and to these objects the relief of the infirm and desti- 
tute poor, seems to be regarded as a matter altogether 
secondary and subordinate. 

A short account of the state of Ireland at this time 
will be a fitting conclusion of the present chapter, as 
well as a useful preparative for what ia to follow. The 
best authority we can refer to for furnishing such an 
account I believe to be Arthur Young,'* who devoted 
three years from 1776 to 1778 inclusive, to a personal 
examination of the country, its agriculture, commerce, 
and the social condition of the people, I have had con- 
fiidcrable opportunities of testing the accuracy of Arthur 
Young's statements, and making due allowance for the 
changes which must be presumed to have taken place 
during a period of some sixty years, they have appeared 
to me to exliibit the circumstances of the countiy about 
the time they were written with remarkable accuracy 
and perspicuity. Of these statements, the following is 
such a condensed summary as will, jt is hoped, show 
the reader what were Arthur Young's views of the 
then condition of Ireland, more especially with regard 
to matters bearing upon our present subject. 

In natui-al fertility, acre for acre, Ireland is said to ho 
superior to England. It has no such tracts of uncul- 
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tivated mountain as are seen in the Englist northern 
Arthur counties, and its lighter shallower and more 
»i!l^nt*of rocky soil (chiefly of limestone) is nourished by 
irotand. " and flourishes under a fall of rain, which if it 
took place in England, would render the stiff clay lands 
almost useless. There is no chalk, and Httle sand or 
clay in Ireland. The fertility of England may be said 
to be in great measure owing to the application of skill 
industry and capital, that of Ireland chiefly to the soil 
and climate ; whilst the bogs, which else would be waste, 
afford abundance of fuel. Notwithstanding the naturally 
superior fertility of Ireland however, the rent of land 
there as compared with England is in the proportion of 
two to five, or in other words, the land which lets in 
Ireland for two shillings, would in England let for five. 
It is considered that 5/, per acre expended over all 
Ireland (which would amount to about eighty-eight 
millions) " would not more than build, fence, plant, 
drain and improve that country to be upon a par in 
those respects with England ;" and that it would take 
above twenty millions more to put the farmers in the 
two countries upon an equal footing. Profit in all 
undertakings depends upon capital, and the deficiency 
of capital thus accounts for the inferiority of the Irish 
rents. Tillage is little understood, and the produce is 
very inferior ; '* and were it not for potatoes, which 
necessarily prepare for com, there would not be half 
of what we see at present." The practice of harrow- 
ing by the tail, and burning com in the straw, was 
still seen at Castlebar and other places in the west, not- 
withstanding its being prohibited by statute.' The 
moisture of the climate is favourable to pasturage and 
the keeping of cattle was much followed, as it well suited 
the indolent habits of tlie people. 

Considerable pains are taken to show that the system 
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of middlemen which then prevailed, or persons lioldinff 
tracts of land intermediately between the head landlord 
aiid the smaller occupiers, was injurious to Loth, and a 
bar to improvement. It was defended on the ground of 
its affording greater security for the rent. But Arthur 
Yoting says that the smaller tenantry were foimd to be 
the most punctual rent-payers ; and he fmlher observes, 
*' that at the last extremity it i8 the occupier's stock 
which is the real security of the landlord, — it is that he 
distrains, and finds abundantly more valuable than the 
laced hat hounds and pistols of the gentleman jobber, 
from whom he is more likely in such a case to receive 
a ' message ' than a remittance." These " profit- 
renters" are said to waste their time and their means 
in horseracing and hunting, and to be the hardest 
drinkers and most dissolute class of men in Ireland, as 
well as the greatest oppressois of the poor tenantry, 
whose condition is described as little better than the 
cottars they employ. 

Arthur Young declares, that — to be ignorant of the 
condition of the labouring classes and the poor gene- 
rally, is to be wanting in the first rudiments of political 
knowledge, and he states that he made every endeavour 
to obtain the best Information on the subject, from per- 
sons in every class of life. According to some, the 
poor were all starving. According to others, they were 
in a very tolerable state of comfort. — Whilst a third 
party, who looked witli a jaundiced eye on British ad- 
ministration, pointed at their poverty and rags as proofs 
of the cruel ti-eatment of their countiy. "When tiuth is 
thus liable to be warped, an inquirer shoidd, he remarks, 
be slow to believe and assiduous to examine, and he in- 
timates that such had universally been his practice. 

The recompense for labour is the means of living. 
In England the recompense is given in money, in Ire- 
land for the most part in land or commodities. (Gene- 
rally speaking the labouring poor in Ireland are said to 
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have a fair bellyfull of potatoes, and the greater part of 
the year they also have milk. If there are cahina on a 
farm, the lahoui'ers rceide in tlicm. If tliere are none, 
the farmer marks out the potato-gardens, and the 
labourers raise their own cahins, the farmer often 
assisting them with the roof and other matters. A 
verbal contract is then made for the rent of the potato- 
garden, and the keep of one or two cows, as the caee 
may be ; after this the cottar works with tlie farmer at 
the rate of the neighbourhood, " usually sixpence half- 
penny a day, a tally being kept, half by each party, 
and a notch cut for every day's labour." At the end 
of six or twelve months they reckon, and the balance is 
paid. 'Such it is said is the Irish cottar system, and it 
does not differ materially from that which prevailed in 
Scotland at a period somewhat anterior. Many cabins 
are however seen by the road-side or built in the ditch, 
the inhabitants of which have no potato-gardens — " a 
wandei-ing family will fix themselves imder a dry bank, 
and with a few sticks, furze, fern &c., make up a hovel 
no better than a pigsty, support themselves how they 
can by work begging and pilfering, and if the neigh- 
bourhood wants hands or takes no notice of them the 
hovel grows into a cabin " — these people are not 
cottars, but are paid in money for whatever work they 
perform, and consequently have no potato-ground. 

The food of the smaller tenantry the cottars and 
labouring poor generally, was potatoes and milk, of 
which for the most part they are said to have a suffi- 
ciency. The English labourer's solitary and sparing 
meal of bread and cheese, is contrasted with " the 
Irishman's potato-bowl placed on the floor, the whole 
family upon their hams around it, devouring quantities 
almost incredible, the beggar seating himself to it with 
a hearty welcome, and the pig taking his share." It 
must ho admitted that the contrast is sufficiently 
striking, and scenes such as here described were no 
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doubt then often witnesBed in Ireland, and with some 
little modification may even occasionally be met Tvith 
at the present duy. This luxurious abundance was 
however by no means universsil, as is evident by state- 
menla in other parts of tlic work, wliere many of tlie 
people are described as living very poorly, " sometimes 
Laving for three months together only potatoes and salt 
and water." There is said to be a marked difference 
between the habits of the people in the north, and those 
inhabiting the southern and western districts, In the 
latter, land is alone looked to for affording the means of 
subsistence. The former are manufacturers as well as 
farmers, each man holding from 5 to 10 acres of land, 
and sometimes more, on which he raises the usual crops 
of corn and potatoes, together with a certain quantity 
of flax, which is prepared and spun, and sometimes also 
wove by himself and his family. This double occupar 
tion is however not favourable to excellence or improve- 
ment in either, Tlio farming was bad, and the people 
generally very poor. The practice of subdividing the 
land, until it is brought down to the smallest modicum 
that can support a family, prevailed in the north as in 
the other parts of Ireland at that time, and has not 
entirely disappeared at the present day. 

The people are said to be everywhere very indif- 
ferently clothed. Shoes and stockings were rarely 
seen on the feet of women or children, and the men 
were very commonly without them, They appeared 
more solicitous to feed than to clothe their children, the 
reverse of which is the case in England, where, as has 
often been remarked, it is common to pinch the belly in 
order to clothe the back. Education as far as read- 
ing and writing goes was pretty general, '* Hedge 
schools," as they are called, were everywhere met with, 
and it is remarked that they might as well be called 
ditch schools, many a ditch being seen full of scholars. 
Tliis sliows the people to have been desirous of instruc- 
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tiou, another proof of whict is, the fact of there being 
Bcbools for men. *' Dancing is so nnivereal among 
them that there are every\vhere itinerant dancing- 
mastera, to wliom the cottars pay sixpence a quarter for 
teaching their familiea." The people are eaid to be 
more cheerful and hvely than the English, hut lazy to 
an excees at work, although active at play ; and their 
love of Bociety is as remarkable as is their curiosity, 
which is declared to he insatiable. Their truthfulness 
is however not to be relied upon, and petty thefts and 
pilferingB are very common. They are " hard drinkers 
and quarrelsome, yet civil submissive and obedient.' 
Such is the summary of the Irish character at that 
time, as drawn by Arthur Young, and there is no 
reason to doubt its general accuracy. 

With regard to other matters, an Irish cabin is de- 
scribed as being the most miserable-looking hovel that 
can well be imagined. It is generally built of mud, 
* and consists of only one room. There is neither 
chimney nor window. The door lets in the light, and 
should let out the smoke, but that for the sake of the 
heat it is mostly preferred to keep it in, which injures 
the complexion of the women. The roof, consisting of 
turf straw potato-stalks or heath, has often a hole in it, 
and weeds sprouting from every part, giving it all the 
appearance of a weedy dunghill, upon which a pig or 
a goat is sometimes seen grazing. The furniture ac- 
corded with the cabin, often consisting only of a pot for 
boiling the potatoes, and one or two stools probably 
broken. A bed is not always seen, the family often 
lying upon straw, equally partaken of by the cow and 
the pig. Sometimes however the cabin and furniture 
were seen of a better descnption, but on inquiry it 
generally appeared that the improvement had taken 
place within the last ten years. 

The readiness witli which habitations are procured 
in Ireland, and the facility of obtaining food for a 
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fiunily by means of tlie potato, are considered to be one 
Oftuse of the rapid increase of popnlation wbicli is shown 
to have taken place towards the end of the 18th century.^ 
Marriage was, and indeed still is, more early and 
more universal in Ireland tlian in England. An nn- 
married farmer or cottar is there rarely seen, and even 
the house-servants, men as well as women, are com- 
monly married. Yet notwithstanding the rapid in- 
crease of population, there was a continual emigration 
from the ports of Derry and Belfast, several ships 
being regularly engaged in this passenger trade as it 
was called, conveying emigrants to the American 
colonies. These emigrants were however chiefly from 
the northern counties, partly farmers partly weavere. 
When the linen trade, the great staple of Ireland flou- 
rished, the passenger trade was low, and when the 
former was low the latter flouiished. The emigrants 
are said to have been chiefly protestants, the Roman 
catholics at that time rarely quitting the country. 

The towns were said to have very much increased 
during the last twenty years. " It may in truth be 
said that Ireland has been newly built over within that 
period, and in a manner far superior to what was the 
case before." Towns are the markets for the general 
produce of the coimtry, which they help to enrich, and 
at the same time also to improve. The rise of rents 
is a natural consequence of the increase of towns ; and 
on an average throughout Ireland, the rents are said 
to have doubled in the last twenty-five years. The 
entire rental of Ireland at that time is set down at 
5,293,312^., but Arthur Young considered it to be not 
lees than six millions. The cost of living was on the 
whole found to l>e nearly one-half less than in England. 
All the articles of use and consumption were cht-aper in 
Ireland, and the taxes trifling in comparison. There 
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was no land-tax, no poor's-rate, no window-tax, no 
candle or soap tax, only half a wheel tax, no servants' 
tax ; and a variety of other things heavily burthened 
in England, were free or not so heavily burthened in 
Ireland. The expenses of a family in Dublin and in 
London, are considered to be in the proportion of five 
to eight ; but the Irish do however, it is added, never- 
theless contrive to spend their incomes. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rebellion of 1798 — Tlie Union — Acts of ihelmperinl Parliament: reB]>Eoting 
dispensarieg, hospitals, nnd iufirmaried — ExaminatioD of bogs — Ferer 
hospitals — 0£Bcers of liealth — Lunatic asylums — Employment of the 
poor — Deserted cliiliiren — Iteport of 1804 respecting the poor — Duhlia 
Honse of Industry and Foundling HospiUl — Reports of 1819 and 1823 
on the state of disease aod condition of the labouring poor — Iteport of 
1H30 00 the state of the jioorer classes — Beport of the Comroittee on 
Education — Mr. Secretary Stanley's letter lo the Duko of Loinster — 
Board of Kational F^duoation — First and second Heports of commissioners 
for inquiring into the condition of the poorer classes — 'i'he author's 
' Snggpslions ' — The commissioners' third Rejiort — Reasons for and 
ag^nat n voluntary system of relief — Mr. Bicheno's ' Remarks on tlio 
Evidence' — Mr. O. C. Lewis's ' Remarka on the Third Report." 

The commencement of the nineteenth century is me- 
morable for the legislative Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This measure, fraught with sucli important 
benefits to both countries, was probably hastened by 
what occurred in Ireland in 1798, when the partizans 
of democracy, excited by the events of the French 
Revolution, and stimulated by French emissaries and 
promises of support, broke out into open rebel- m*. 
lion. The rebellion was however soon jiut B=i»iLion, 
down, although not without the sacrifice of many of 
the ignorant misguided people who had been led on to 
take a part in it ; and the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the session on the 20th of November 
1798, announced that " the French troops which had 
been landed for its support were compelled to sur- 
render, and that the armaments destined for the same 
purpose were, by the vigilance and activity of our 
equadrons, captured or dispersed." On the 22nd of 
January following, a royal message relative to a union 
with Ireland was delivered to parliament, in which the 
king expressed his persuasion, that the unremitting 
industry with wliicli the enemy persevered in their 
K 2 
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avowed di?Kign of effecting the separation of Ireland 
from this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the particular 
attention of both houses, and he recommended them to 
consider of the most effectual means of comiteracting 
and defeating such design. 

In the debate which followed the delivery of the 
Hiu royal message, Mr. Pitt observed — " Ireland 
J^""n is subject to great and deplorable evils, which 
S?SJlt^. have a deep root, for they lie in the situation 
UIUUJ23. of tj^g pQ^Qtj-y itself — in the present character 
manners and habits of its people — in their want of 
intelligence — in the- unavoidable separation between 
certain clauses — in the state of property — in its reli- 
gious distinctions — in the rancour which bigotry en- 
3 and superstition rears and cherishes." If such 
circumstances combine to make a country wretclied, the 
remedy ought, he said, to be sought for in the institu- 
tion of " an imperial legislature, standing aloof from 
local party connexion, and sufficiently removed from 
the influence of contending factions, to be the advocate 
or" champion of neither, A legislature which will 
neither give way to the Jiaughty pretensions of a few, 
nor open the door to popular inroads, to clamour, or to 
invasion of all sacred forms and regularities, under the 
false and imposing colours of philosophical improve- 
ment in the art of government," This, he said, 
"is the thing that is wanted in Ireland. Where ia it 
to be found ?— in that country or in this ? — certainly in 
England ; and to neglect to establish such a legislature 
when it is possible to do so, would be (he declared) an 
improvidence which nothing could justify." 

Much of the evil which Ireland then laboured under 
arose, Mr. Pitt considered, from the condition of the 
parliament of that country. " When there are two 
indejiendent parliaments in one empire," he observed, 
"you have no security for a continuance of their har- 
mony and cordial co-operation. We all have in our 
mouths a sentence that every good Englishman and 
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' good Irishman feela — we must stand or fall together, 
we should live and die together — hut witliout such a 
measure as that which is about to he proposed, there can 
be no security for the continuance of that sentiment." 
And he concluded a long and powerful address, by 
Baying, " I am hound to convey to this house every 
information which it may he in ray power to give ; but 
however acceptable to the one or to the other side of 
the house, however acceptable or otherwise to those 
whom I respect on the other side the water, my sen- 
timents upon tliis subject may he, my duty compels me 
to speak them freely. I see the oase so plainly, and I 
feel it so strongly, that there is no circumstance of 
apparent or probable difficulty, no apprehension of 
popularity, no fear of toil or labour, that shall prevent 
mo from using every exertion which remains in my 
power to accomplish the work that is now before us, 
and on which I am persuaded depend the internal tran- 
quillity of Ireland, the interest of the British empire at 
large, and I hope I may add, the happiness of a great 
part of the habitable world." The address in answer 
to the Royal message was carried without a division. 

On the 3lst of January following, Mr. Pitt submitted 
to the house of commons certain resolutions imo. 
declaratory of the principles on which it was «P^i>on 

, ■ ,1-11 ■ nibmllimg 

proposed to establish the union between the ;^1^'""' 
two countries, and explained most fully the """'"■ 
various circumstances connected with the measure. It 
was not merely in a general view, he said, that the 
question ought to be considered — " We ought to look 
to it with a view peculiarly t.o the permanent interest 
arid security of Ireland. When that country was threat- 
ened with tlie double danger of hostile attacks by ene- 
mies without, and of treason within, from what quarter 
did she derive the meaus of her deliverance? — From 
the naval force of Great Britain — from the voluntary 
exertions of her military of every description, not called 
far bv law — and from tier pecnniary resources — added 



to the loyalty aud energy of the inhabitants of Ireland 
itself, of which it is impossible to spealr with too much 
praise, and which shows how well they deserve to be 
called the brethren of Britons." Great Britain has, he 
observed, always felt a common interest in the safety 
of Ireland ; " but the common interest was never so 
obvious and urgent as when the common enemy made 
her attack upon Great Britain through the medium of 
Ireland, and when their attack upon Ireland went to 
deprive her of her connexion with Great Britain, and 
to substitute in its stead the new government of the 
French Republic. When that danger threatened Ire- 
land, the puree of Great Britain was aa open for the 
wants of Ireland as for the necessities of England." 

Among the great defects of Ireland, Mr. Pitt re- 
marked, " one of the most prominent is its want of 
industry and capital — How are those wants to be sup- 
plied, but by blending more closely with Ireland the 
industry and the capital of this countiy ?" — The advan- 
tages which Ireland will derive from the proposed 
arrangement are, he said, " the protection she will 
secure to herself in the hour of danger, the most effectual 
means of increasing her commerce and improving her 
agriculture, the command of English capital, the infu- 
sion of English manners and English industry neces- 
Farily tending to ameliorate lier condition, to accelerate 
the progress of internal civilization, and to terminate 
the feuds and dissensions which now distract the country, 
and which she does not possess within herself the power 
either to control or to extinguish." And he added, 
" while I state thus strongly the commercial advantages 
to the sister kingdom, I have no alarm lest I should 
excite any sentiment of jealousy here. I know that the 
inhabitants of Great Britain wish well to the prosperity 
of Ireland ; that if the kingdoms are really and solidly 
united, they feel that to increase the commercial wealth 
of one country, is not to diminiah that of the other, but 
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to increase the strength and power of botli." He theu 
cited the example of the union with Scotland — " a union 
as much opposed, and by much the same arguments 
prejudices and misconceptions, as are urged at this 
moment ; creating too the same alarms, and provoking 
the same outrages as have lately taken place in Dublin." 
Yet the population of Edinburgh is said to liave nearly 
doubled -since the Union, a new city being added to the 
old ; whilst the population of Gla^ow since the Union, 
has increased in the proportion of between five and six 
to one. The division in fevoiu* of the measure was 
140 to 15. 

On the 2nd of April 1800 Mr. Pitt presented a 
message from the king, expressing his Majesty's satis- 
laction at being enabled to communicate to the house, 
the joint address of the lords and commons of Ireland, 
containing the terms proposed by them for an entire 
imion between the two kingdoms ; and he earnestly 
recommends the house to take all such further steps as 
may best tend to the speedy and complete execution of 
a work so happily begun, and so interesting to the 
security and happiness of bis subjects, and to the gene- 
ral strength and prosperity of the British empire. The 
session teiminated on the 29tli of July, when the king 
in his speech from the throne congratulated both houses 
on the success of the steps taken for effecting the union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, emphatically adding — ■ 
" This great measure on which my -wishes have been 
long earnestly bent, I shall ever consider as the happiest 
event of my reign, being persuaded that nothing could 
Bo effectually contribute to extend tu my Irish sutjecta, 
the full participation of the blessings derived from the 
British constitution, and to establish on the most solid 
foundation the strength prosperity and power of the 
whole empire."' 

7, 1111.1 IriHli flntiiU' 4WA 
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It would seem impoBsible, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the times, to doubt the necessity for 
such a union as waa thus established, and perhaps 
equally impossible to doubt or over-estimate the benefits 
it was calculated to confer. But as in the case of Scot- 
land a century previous, the Uniou was now deuounced 
as an act of injustice and degradation to Ireland, al- 
though it is difficult to see how the combining of the 
two countries under one united government and com- 
mon designation, thus adding to the security and gene- 
ral importance of both, could be an injustice or degra- 
dation to either. The author is able to remember the 
circumstances of that period, the alarms, the foi'ebod- 
ings of evil, the fervid declamations of popular patriots, 
who regardless of the benefits that would ensue to their 
country, could only be induced to acquiesce in the 
measure by some immediate lienefit accruing to them- 
selves. The Union has indeed continued down even to 
the present day, to be declaimed against as a grievance 
by certain parties in Ireland, whenever for factious or 
sectarian objects it suited their purpose to do so ; and 
the blending and amalgamation of the two peoples 
which was hoped for, and which was foretold and 
reUed upon as a certain consequence of the Union by 
its great promoter, has therefore been less entire than 
it otherwise would have been. Notwithstanding this 
drawback however, the material resources of Ireland 
have vastly increased, and its general condition been in 
all respects greatly improved, since it has by the Uniou 
become an integral portion of the British empire. 

The first parliament of " the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland," assembled on the 
FiJ^il'ii^ 22ud of January 1801, when the king, in his 
kSs^'T' '*P*^i'i"8^ speech, declared bis confidence " that 
SJTiret^" their deliberations will be uniformly directed 

to the great object of improving the benefite of 
that happy union, which by the blessing of Providence, 
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3 now been effected, and of promoting to the utmost 
3 prosperity of every part of his domimons." 

There were certain Acts passed subsequent to the 
Union which it will be requisite to notice, as they ex- 
hibit the views of the now united parUament in regard 
to Ireland and the relief of the Ii-ish poor, and form 
also a necessary introduction to the more important 
measure wliich followed in 1838. 

The first of these Acts is The -iUt George 3rd, cap. 73, 
which directs the application of certain sums of ^^ ^i-^^ 
money granted by parliament to the Dublin "?■"■ 
Society and the farming societies in Ireland— namely 
any sum not exceeding 4,500?. Irish currency to the 
Dublin Society, to be applied towards completing their 
repository in Hawkins Street, and the botanic garden at 
Glassnevin ; and any sum not exceeding 2,000?. Irish 
currency, to be applied in promoting the purposes of the 
farming societies in Ireland for the current year. The 
Irish Society is an institution founded for the pur- 
pose of promoting improvements generally, and the 
farming societies are exceedingly valuable as promoting 
agricultural improvements in particular. The imperial 
pyliament could hardly therefore have better shown 
its desire for the improvement of Ireland, than by thus 
Bo immediately after it assembled giving its aid and 
high sanction to these two societies. 

After referring to the Jrigh Acta, which provide for 
the establishment of infirmaries and hospitals, ,,|^ 
Tfie iitth Geo. 3r(/, cap. Ill, recites — "and "„^™u!'- 
%he£eas the fljatinj-a ^ many pnrtfi nf each '>"'*"""• 

pfiiliily i'rriin t]i,. iiifimm-y tli.iroi'n established, dQpF^ y\qi 



,t1Iqw 111.' |u»ii- .,\' (lioMC piirtH th 

li'iiitf nir)lii-:il iiiil niiil advice which such infirmary was 

proposed to afford " — ■'*■ ia ti...n |.|)-f.f,.,i flmt Ju all 

I cases v'-"'^ '^"^ Oi'ivi'rnni'fl of tiie cnuuty iiifiimary shall 

^_\ certify fi) the grand jury of the euiinlv, tl^ pt tl^py ha\i\ 
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Iwfripfirm or donation 
SiWy p"" "'"^^ the preceding assize, for the purpose of 
establishing in any place a dispensary for furnishing 
medicine, and giving medical aid and relief to the poor 

therein — thp frntnti jury ji.ro t.,r,-^.r.xx'^yr-f\ tn r!|j.^P frnin 
tfii' fioinity at \a rfy\; ^ ettni fgiiiil in aninimt to tlie sum 
j^r yin>... an -^i^noiyaA^ f]-> |^,-v j^.ppliVil by tliC'said governors, 



together with the moneys so received, in prnyi^iing. 
tnpt^iV.inps nnri T.if.1iVQl nr mirgiViil air) and advice for 



the poor of such place and its neighbourhood, in 6uch 
manner as the said governors shall deem most advis- 
able. Kyfj-y pprgnn aTibai-ribing- nnt Ipsa flin.Ti nnR 
^ 



l.glJJ 



■ i-nt 



caLdii 



,y r.r i, .\x-!,v,}^ tlio fi-.i.i.ty Imypjtal Ol' 



_iutir'M'"'Vi '-^ '^'ifitlr''! t" bf ^ jncmlipv n( tbr bn<]y r:n;i-- 
pprat^ t.bprfnfj " so far as relates to the management of 



,md direction of such local dianensary." The dispen- 
saries are perhaps the most extensively useful of all 
the medical institutions in Ireland, and tt.:^ am p^»- 
viding fp T tl'P'^ patnl-.liiahiTHJnf caunot therefore fail of 



being considered as of great importance, more espe- 
cially as regards the rural population residing at a 
distance from towns, and who are consequently de- 
prived of access to hospitals or infirmaries. 

The IP"' ^ffi Rr^. ^"p '^?'^>- entitled—' An Act for 

the more effectually regulating and providing 

ig o™-ni, for the Relief of the Poor and the Management 

£ii?c^ria"'' ^^ Infirmaries and Hospitals.' It rrfrra fn Ihr 

""^ \yf, a«'i i*)/;. /^'^^ '^^^ >-nr, ^n, nF the Tr^°>- 

parliament. , ' ' inr* dif'^'^^"- — tViat in i^»s^^ jf, ^^i\\\ be made 
t^ appoai ^to the satisfaction of the judge :it the summer 
assize in any county, that the corporation instituted 
under that Act is properly conducted, and ihat on 
comparison of the expense incurred in the former year. 
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and levieej j jT tlint it Jg avj^.i'"-*- *» pr^vu^t. fnv t||n 

PTCpP]lpA nf l.iiililingr t.]|(i )innHf nf ^^^l^ ^ustrY — tllp f'Tfilid 

jiy^iii the county of a city or town uia,j_preafilit-aiiil 
l evy a, sum not lees in tlie whole than 400/., nor more 
than 500Z., and in any county at large a eum not less 
than 500/., nor more than 700/., fn ha ppplicd to th e 
purpoace directed by the said Act The limits of auch 
preaentmeuts are tliua we see greatly enlarged from 
what was prescribed by the Act of 1772 ; butthexatire 
tittiomit .|iflniiitij.d t.n Kp rni'^rrl hy n^HPRSTin-nt. ia still 
gOiaJl, showing that v pbnifflry ^rmti-iKiifi.-in wnc H^;jlj 
..]ii(.flj. i-y i i^.. , ! i i p»n AH infirmaries and hospitals are 
moreover now required to make out returns annually, 
showing in detail the amount of their funds and their 
expenditure, and the lord lieutenant may order an 
examination of their state and condition. Ey_aji_A£t 
I t'"^ f>-,ii»».;»jr ypar aifntbpi- p^^p^ q{ 1 fin; w^a -.iinwoii 
ffi lio prpfipiit^H fffY a ff^vfr linsipital, " whenever one 
had been established." 

' An Act to appoint Commissioners for two years, to 
examine into the nature and extent of the seve- ,^, , 
ral Bogs in Ireland &c.,' was passed in 1809, "Jj,™„',"' 
commencing with this recital — " whereas there '^''^ 
are large tracts of undrained bog in Ireland, the draining 
whereof is necessary for their being brought into a 
state of tillage ; and whereas the adding their contents 
to the lands already under cultivation, would not only 
increase the agriculture of Ireland, but is highly ex- 
pedient towards promoting a secure supply of flax 
and hemp within the United Kingdom for the use of 
the navy, and support of the linen manufacture " — it is 
therefore enacted that the lord lieutenant may appoint 
not exceeding nine persona, to be commissioners for as- 
certaining the extent of such bogs as exceed 500 acres, 
and for inquiring info the ]>racticability and beat modes 
of draining the same, and the expense of so doing, — 
also as to the depth of bog soil, the nature of the sti'ata 
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underneath, the nature and distance of the manure 1 
fitted for their improvement &c. — " together with tlje 
opinion of the said commissioners ae to such measures 
as they shall deem necessary or expedient for carrying 
into speedy effect the drainage cultivation and im- 
provement of all aiich boge, and the future increase of 
timber in Ireland, by providing for the plantation and 
preservation of trees in such parts thereof as shall be 
best fitted for the purpose ;" and it is further enacted 
that the commissioners sliall act without a salary. 

This inquiry could hardly fail to prove useful, by 
directing attention to a subject of very great import- 
ance, both in a general and a local point of view : but 
in this, as in most other instances, the result fell short 
of what was anticipated. The appointing of such a 
commission however, evidenced a strong desire on the 
part of the imperial legislature for the amelioration of 
Ireland. The term of the commission was afterwards 
extended for another two years by the 51st George 3rd, 
cap. 122 ; and four elaborate Reports, the Ist in June 
1810, and the last in April 1814, accompanied by a 
large mass of evidence on all matters connected with 
the subject, are proofs of the commissioners' zeal and 
industry in discharging the duties assigned them. The 
subject was moreover again reported upon by a special 
committee in 1819, and valuable evidence was taken in 
reference to it, in connexion with the employment of 
the poor. 

The 5Ath George 37-d, cap. 112 — provides — " that 
iflii-19. whenever any fever hospital has been or shall 
tS'a^m^ be established in any county, or county of a 
p^r- "■ city or town, it shall be lawful for the grand 
btiqiiuk. j(jj.y j^(. ^ijQ Spring or summer assize to present 
such sum or sums of money, not exceeding 250/., as 
shall appear to be necessary for the support of such 
fever hospital, to be raised off the county at large, or 
the county of a city or town as the case may be ;" and 
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four years afterwards another Act on the same subject 
■was passed { The 58lh George 3rd, cap. 47) entitled — ' An 
Act to establish Fever Hospitals, and make other regu- 
lations for relief of the suffering Poor, and for prevent- 
ing the increase of Fevers in Ireland," commencing with 
this preamble — " Whereas fevers of an infectious nature 
have for some time past greatly prevailed among the 
poor in several parts of Ireland, whereby the health of 
the whole country has been endangered, and it is ex- 
pedient that hospitals should be established for the 
relief of the sufferers in such cases, and that regulations 
should be made to prevent, as effectually as possible, 
the increase of infection ; and such good purposes are 
most likely to be promoted by crt^ating fnrpi-irn|jonH in 
every county at large, and every county of a city or 
town" — it is therefore enacted that snch corporations 
shall be created accordingly, to consist in counties of 
the bisliop or archbishop of the diocess, the represen- 
tatives in parliament, and the justices of peace for the 
county ; and in the county of a city or town, to consist 
of the chief magistrate, sheriffs, recorder, representa- 
tives in parliament, and justices of peace, all for the 

time being, nnrl nlt^n ^nnnra fxf ni-A. Ipj^ tlifl.n 9flZ., nr 
nnntri|niti;^rn of nno gTiMicn nnyinntly — which corporation 
is to be called "The President and Assistants of the 
Fever Hospital of ," and is to have perpetual suc- 
cession &c,,andto hold meetings and make by-laws &c., 
and purchase and hold landa not exceeding 500/. yearly 
value, as they shall think fit. 

The corporations arc required to biiilrl nr hiri' hrmnpg 
for liospitalw fur relicr of the poor who are ill of fevcr^ 
in the several counties or counties of cities or towns, 
•* as soon as they shall be possessed of funds sufficient 
for this purjx)Bc, as plain, as durable, and at as moderate 
expense as may be." The hospitals are to he divided 
into two parts, one for poor helpless men, the other 
for j>oor helpless women, and the corporations are to 
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appoint maeters, physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, 
nurses, and other fit persons and servants to govern 
and take care of encli hospitals and the patients therein. 

^raiiH jiir^pq j^yf f.|n|-)|^'t;^-i^rpd \r> p.-noont eiimc not ftx- 
net-ding- dou Mo tlu' timniiiit n( private d miiitinns and 
° i]bRrf'"p^'"""" ^'"' ^'-'■■^■- iin«pit-.lq_ whether the same be 
attached to any dispensary or not, and they may also 
present in like proportion for local dispensaries ; and 
whenever such presentments are certified by the clerk 
of the crown, the lord lieutenant may order an advance 
of money from the consolidated fund ; and nn tlio ap- 
_ppa.rn.nfp nf fftyft v in any town or d i^ri'^t^ li.^ ni^y also 
gppmnf, ft board of hcnlth, w ith powers " to direct that 
all streets, lanes and courts, and all houses and all 
rooms therein, and all yards gardens or places belonging 
to such houses, shall be cleansed and pnrified, and that 
all nuisances prejudicial to health shall be removed 
therefrom." 

The powers of this Act were extended in the foUow- 
\ 1919 '^g y^^^ '^y ^^^ ^^''' George 3rrf, cap. 41, which 

^''*™l^jl!'■ declares that — " it has become highly expedient 
hSiirinbe to provide for and secure constant attention to 
.ppoimcd. ^^^ liealth and comforts of the inhabitants of 

Ireland," and g,iithf>ri?PC tliP appninti.ir.nt. nf ofh>"ri "f 

^eaitb- to carry the sanitary measures .specified above 

into effect. T})^^ innrpgaf nl" f'^-yy i"di''Tlt i "l ^ -y th " 

K p ^ n inf: I'f thrrn' Aftpj would seem to have been very 
H innrkivl !il>niit. thia timp gnr^ may possiUy have been in 

H part owing to tlii' fiipirl Inrr^qi^p nf t.liP pnpnli|timi^_jijH 

H t]]P ^TlfPqUf^* r,-,-i^Vf,-r.^rA;^rr Jn tliO dwflHngS ofjjje 

H pDOier-eksees. Tl i r. p i .ir fW i nf mVtdivi.linjr f] ) ^i|- j pj j .l 

^ft among all the members of a family, may also have had 

^M some share in causing fevers, by mduniuf; the lu rn nn 

^M and lowering the g^nprg] Btgnflsnv^ nf livinj;;, as well in 

^m their dwellings as in their food clothing and ordinary 

^H ^mode_of_ajibsistence, 

^B i The 57ih George 3rd, cap. 106, commences by de- 
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clariug it to be " expedient, that the distressed state of 
the lunatic poor in Ireland should be provided len. 
for ;" and it empowers the lord lieutenant to «p. i"8. 
direct, that any number of asyltiras for the ^j^"™'- 
lunatic poor shall be established in such districts as he 
shall deem expedient ; " and that every svich district 
shall consist of the whole of two or more counties, or of 
one or more county or counties, and one or more county 
or counties of cities or towns, but shall not include part 
only of any county, or county of a city or town ;" and 
that all lunatic poor within any such district respec- 
tively, shall be maintained and taken care of in the 
asylum belonging thereto ; and that every such asylum 
shall be sufficient to contain such number of lunatic 
poor, not being lees than 100, nor more than 150 in 
any one asylum, as shall seem exjiedient to the lord 
lieutenant. The grand juries respectively are to present 
such sum or sums of money as shaU be requisite for 
defraying the expenses of erecting and establishing 
such asylums, and for maintaining the same, to such 
amount and in such proportion as shall be directed 
by the lord lieutenant ; who is fui'ther empowered 
to appoint such persons as he shall think fit, to 
be governors and directors of every such asylum, 
and also to nominate any persons not exceeding 
eight to be conmiissioners for superintending direct- 
ing and regulating such asylums — " provided that 
all such goveniors directors and commissioners shall 
act without salary fee reward or emolument what- 
floever." 

The necessity for attending to the state of the poor 
generally, including the lunatic and insane poor, seems 
now to have been strongly felt, and this feeling natu- 
rally led to the iiassing of the present Act. Lunacy is 
said to be more prevalent in Ireland, than it is either in 
England or Scotland, whilst the poverty of the people 
caused it tn be there, if possible, a greater affliction than 
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elsewhere, and I'cndered greater care necessary for the 
, protection of its hapless victims. 

The year 1822 was a period of much distress in 
,jjj^ Ireland, and ou the 24th of May Tlie Zrd George 
«^r^T^ 4M, cap. 3, entitled 'An Act for the employ- 
«i^"o"'' ment of the Poor ' was passed, empowering the 
lord lieutenant in certain cases to order ad- 
vances to be made from the public treasury, in antici- 
pation of but not exceeding the amount of grand-jury 
presentments actually made. This does not however 
appear to ha^-e been sufficient to meet the emergency, 
and on the 26th of July The Sj-d George Atk, cap. 84, was 
passed, the preamble declaring that — " Whereas by 
reason of the distress that exists in many parts of 
Ireland, it is in many counties thereof impossible 
without great severity and great mischief to the country 
to levy and raise the sums heretofore presented by the 
grand juries of such counties, and which ought by law 
to be levied and raised on or within the said counties 
respectively ; and whereas the roads and works and 
other objects sind purposes for which many of the said 
sums have been presented, cannot be delayed without 
great injury to the pereons interested therein, and the 
commencement of such works, by employing the poor, 
must tend to alleviate the existing distress " — it is 
therefore enacted that certain advances which had been 
provisionally made by the lord lieutenant sliould be 
confirmed, and that he may further order advances for 
public works to be applied according to such directions 
as he shall give in connexion therewith ; and the re- 
speotive grand juries on being certified of the sums so 
advanced, are to present the same, to be raised by not 
less than four nor more than twelve half-yearly instal- 
ments, according to the state of the country. Such 
advances are therefore loans at longer or shorter 
periods, for road-making or other public works, aa a 
means of relieving the distress of the people, there 




DESERTED CHILDREN. 

Pl)eiDg then no other source wlienee relief could be 
derived. 

In 1825 an Act was passed ' to amend the Laws re- 
specting Deserted Children in Ireland.' After im. 
referring to previous Acts, which provide that "p"^"- ' 
the sum of 5/, sterling shall be leviable on any ■*ii'|"ji- 
parish for the support of each deserted child found 
therein, it proceeds — " and whereas the sum of 51. ia 
now required to be paid previous to the reception of 
any such deserted child into the General Foundling 
Hospital of Dublin, transmitted from any such parisli ; 
and whereas no fund at present exists either to pay the 
expense of maintaining such deserted children in the 
parishes wherein foimd, or of transmitting them to the 
city of Dublin" — It is therefore enacted that it shall 
henceforward be lawfid *' for the several parishes in 
Ireland to raise and levy such additional sura as may 
be necessary for maintaining such deserted children as 
I ahail be found therein, until such children shall be 
admitted into the foundling hospital aforesaid, and for 
transmitting such children thither." But it ia further 
' provided that no greater sum than fifty shillings shall 
be raised in any one year for the support of any such 
deserted child, or for its transmission to the foundling 
hospital in Dublin. The city and liberties of Cork 
are exempted from the provisions of the Act, which is 
limited to two years. It will not fail to be observed 
that this Act gives a legislative sanction to the rating 
of a pariah for the relief of a destitute class " found 
therein," and so far may be said to amount to a species 
of poor-law. 

The foregoing are the only Acta requiring to be 
noticed, between the period of the Union and the 
11 parsing of the Iriah Poor Relief Act in 1838. They 
^Kahow the feeling of the legislature with regard to the 
^Bitato of Ireland, and seem to point to further meaaurea 
^Bbb l>eing neceaaarv for amending its social defects. 
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But ill the interval there were moreover eeveral eommis- 
sions appointed by the crown, and several conmiitteeB of 
parliament, whose reports contain much valuable infor- 
mation as to the state of the country and tlie condition 
of the people at the respective periods ; and some of the 
more prominent of these we will now proceed to notice. 

In 1804 a Report was made to the house of com- 
mons by a committee which had been specially 
SSwJ: appointed to make inquiry " respecting the 
M^JS^"* poor in Ireland." The committee, after con- 
ShS^^rtn aidering the several statutes, and examining 
such evidence as was laid before tliem, came 
to the resolution — " that the adoption of a general 
system of provision for the poor of Ireland, by way of 
parisli rate, aa in England, or in any similar manner, 
would be highly injurious to the country, and would 
not produce any real or permanent advantage, even to 
the lower class of people who must be the objects of 
such support." The committee further resolved, " that 
the Acts directing the establishment of a house of 
industry in every county and county of a city or town, 
have not been complied with, nor any presentment 
made by grand juries to assist in the support of such 
establishments for relief of the aged and infirm poor, 
and the punishment of vagrants and sturdy beggars, 
except in the counties of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
and Clare, and in the cities of Cork, Waterford, and 
Limerick." But the committee remark, that the house 
of industry in Dublin is open to the admission of the 
poor from all parts of Ireland, which may' have induced 
the other counties and cities to consider it sufficient, 
" and precluded the necessity of their making further 
provision for the poor." The futility of this excuse 
must be sufficiently apparent, and coupled with the 
resolution against any systematic provision for the re- 
lief of the poor " by way of parish rate," shows the kind 
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of feeling which prevailed at the time in parliament on 
the subject. Tt appo.^rAi^ ^r, tlifj i-Q mniJttgghowRvpr, 
thatJihe- A - ct s i ^in ' C tiTfg th&-eatablisl mwrit ot rnfiw rntnes 
or county liospituls^ nnH gmntinjj a rjfirt ain allowance^ 
iTr]im'"fhe Treaaury 'ibT'~l:fae"'Bata,ry~To~t fa c s u i' g eoB-er 
physician attending thereon, " have been carried into 
eSect in almost all tje_c ouaties -:" whilst the provisions 
of the 57M George Srrf" " empowering grand juries to 
present the sums necessary for support of a ward for 
idiots and insane persons have not been complied with ; 
and tlio committee consider that there is a great want 
of accommodation for idiotic and lunatic persons, and 
recommend the establishment of an asylum in each of 
the four provinces, to be erected and maintained either 
by grand-jury presentment or otherwise as may there- 
after be determined." The very important objects which 
had been referred io the committee require however, 
they say, more deliberation than the advanced period 
of the session permitted, and they tlierefore recommend 
that the investigation should be resumed in the ensuing 
session ; but it does not appear that this was done, 

^although the Acts__pas6ed_in the two foUpwing yeara 
with regard to dispensaries infirmaries and hospitals, 
may very [wssibly have had Uieir oHgin ii'T^I^~~in=- 

^quiries instituted by this connnittee. ~~ 

Tlie notice taken of the Dublin house of industry in 
tlie above Report, as well as the real import- Dobitnb™» 
ance of the institution, renders some account ''"«"'*^- 
of it here necessary. Thy house of industry was esta- 
blished in 1772, by the Wth ami 12M George 3id, cap. 
11," under the provisions of which Act it was separated 
from the foundling hospital, of which it had before 
formed a part ; and was tbenceforward applied to the 
maintenance of such helpless men and helpless women 
B8 from age and infirmity were deemed fitting objects 
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for admission, for the confinement of men who were 
committed aa vagabonds or sturdy beggars, and for 
the punishment of such idle strolling and disorderly 
women as the magistrates might commit thither. Con- 
siderable additions were made to the building, and after 
a time some changes and modifications took place in 
the management, which ultimately led to the house of 
industry being used for the reception of poor aged and 
infirm men and women, idiots and incurable lunatics 
removed from the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, the sick 
poor and persona labouring under acute chronic and 
surgical complaints, for whom appropriate hospitals had 
been provided, and lastly strolling beggars thither com- 
mitted by the magistrates of police. From the year 
1773 to 1776 inclusive, the house of industry was sup- 
ported by subscriptions, donations, and charity sermons, 
and afterwards by annual parliamentary grants, volun- 
tary contributions, the profits (so called) arising from 
the labour of the poor, and a small sum of interest 
accruing on certain legacies. The voluntary contribu- 
tions became less after aid was obtained from parlia- 
ment, and as might be expected, soon ceased altogether. 
In 1776 the parliamentary grant to the institution was 
3,000?.— In 1786 it was 8,600?.— In 1796 it was 14,500/. 
—In 1806 it was 22,177?.— In 1814 it was 49,113?.- In 
1820 it was 26,474?., and in 1827 it was 23,000/.'' At 
first the house of industry was managed and governed 
by the corporation for the relief of the poor in tlie 
. county of the city of Dubhn, under the provisions of 
the Act of 1772 — afterwards by seven persons balloted 
for and appointed "acting governors of the house of 
industry," in conformity with the 39(/i George 3rd, cap. 
38. In 1800 the number of governors was reduced to 



' The granta wero mwlc anauully, aud these years nre stleclecl sa indiuilitig 
} average amount, The whole is alatratlcd froin n return made to parliainont 
in 1S28, nnd from WarbiirUiii Whitlaw and Walnli'a History of Dublin, pub- 
lished in 181B. 
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five, and in 1820 the management was vested in a 
single governor, with a salary of 500Z. a year. The 
number of admissions in 1803 was 4,468, and the 
average number in the house was 1,313. In 1807 the 
admissions were 5,900, and the average number in the 
house was 1862. In this latter year 271 of the admis- 
sious were by committal. 

The foundling hospital originally formed part of 
the house of industry, the joint establishments nuwin 
being founded in 1704 under the %id Anne, cap. UMpiua. 
19." They remained so united until 1772, when the 
objects of the two institutions being deemed incom- 
patible, they were as before stated placed under separate 
and distinct government by the Wth and \%tk George 
3rd, cap. 11.* The object of the institution is thence- 
forward said to be " the preservation of the lives of 
deserted or exposed infants, by their indiscriminate ad- 
mission from all parts of Ireland ;' putting them out to 
nurse in the country until they are of a proper age to 
be drafted into the hospital, and educating them there 
in such manner as to qualify them for being appren- 
ticed to trades, or as servants, and thus rendering them 
useful memWs of society."* Down to 1823 the insti- 
tution was supported partly by a house-tax levied on 
the citizens of Dublin and its liberties and suburbs, 
amounting to between 7,000/. and 8,000/. annually, 
and partly by parliamentary grants, and the rent of a 
small property of 115/. per annum : but the citizens of 
Dublin were then relieved from the house-tax, and the 
BUm of 5/. was required to be paid with every child on 
ita admission to the hospital, by the overseers or the 
minister and churchwardens of the parish whence the 
infant was sent, no child being admissible whose age 

• Ante, pp. 33 and 45. 

' " Every child proBented al the ^ate, or placed ia the cradle, w&s inime- 
dUtcly received, and t&kcii lolhc iTiTant nui«ery Viy a pvreon ai>[>iiinled fortltal 
purpoM." Htc Wnrburlfln Whitlnw and Walsh's Uislory of Ihibliu. 

' Sec riulininoiitnry Ktiurti No. L', ordrrud Ui bo priniod 21at Match 182S. 
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exceeded twelve months. The aggregate of these latter 
payments amounted to about 2,000^. annually, and the 
annual grants by parliament varied from 21,554/. in 
1800, to 34,000/. in 1828. The number of admissions 
was 2,041 in 1800, 2,168 in 1806, and 2,359 in 1811, at 
which time the number of children remaining on the 
books of the institution was 6,498. 

In 1819 a select committee of the commons of 
gjj which Sir John Newport was the chainiifei, 
^wIiTot ^^^ appointed to inquire into the state of dis- 
Sf^diSii ease, and also into the condition of the labour^ 
li^^'T"" ing poor in Ireland ; and a Report on each of 
these subjects was presented to the house in 
course of the session, of which Reports the following ia 
an abstract. 

With regard to the first point, although it is said not 
On ihe to be " the most essential or most difficult 
offtTH. object of their investigation, the committee 
consider the prevalence of contagious fever in Ireland a 
calamitous indication of general distress ; and in order 
'* to prevent the migration through the country of 
numerous bodies of mendicant poor, who pressed by 
want and seeking for relief, have fatally contributed to 
the general diffusion of disease," they recommend that 
magistrates, churchwardens, or other appointed officers 
" be empowered to remove out of their respective 
parishes any persons found begging or wandering as 
vagabonds therein, or to confine such persons to hard 
labour for twenty-four hours in any bridewell or other 
pubUc place of confinement, or to adopt both measures 
as the case may require ; and also to cause the persona 
and clothes of such vagabond beggars to be washed 
and cleansed during the period of such confinement." 
The committee consider that the Act of last session 
{58(A George 3rd, cap. 47)"' " enacted under circum- 

" AnU, p. 76, 
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Btancea of severe and calamitous visitation," has on the 
wtiole been productive of good, and they think it of 
infinite moment that there should be a systematic local 

control eBtablished in all cities and great to%vn8 for the 
removal of nuisances which generate and increase dis- 
ease ; for which purpose tjlPy rapmnrnr-^nr] thnt. nfficfra ( 

llfnTtll t^h"'lM 1"^ 'iT.Tnit.lly fllaft^rl Ky ^l.n ll/^■..,/.- | 
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with p""^'"' to direct the cleansing of streets &c., the 
removal of nuisances, the ventilation ofhouees, and the 
doing of all things necPHsary _for tho hoaltb and^p p e- i 
japryatioii nf fh" ''^''?'"'tiin4p ; and also that such country! 
parishes as think proper may do the same, and tbatl 
the expenses inniirrpj^ in perfonnance of these duties 
sbould b e levied as a p prjijli mti'^ and the expenditure 
accounted for as in the case of other parochial B 
ments. 

The committee then express their intention of pro- 1 
ceeding, " in further execution of their duty," to ' 
inquire into the practicability of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the labouring poor, " by facilitating the 
application of the funds of private individuals and 
associations for their employment in useful and produc- 
tive labour," by which alone the entire and permanent 
removal of the malady can be expected, altliough it i 
they say, much mitigated in ita severity, and more I 
circxmiscribed in its extent than heretofore. The dis- 
ease still however, it is observed, continues to press I 
heavily on the community, and by " the imited testi- 
monies of every competent inquirer is attributed to the 
want of employment of the labouring classes, as a 
primary and powerfully efficient cause." 

On the second bead of inquiry, the condition, or in 
other words, the employment of the labouring 
poor, the committee " find themselves iu a o-m.,. " 
great measure controlled by the unquestionable U;;i«iioufii* 
priacdple that legislative interference in the 
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operations of human induatry is as much as pOBsible to 
be avoided." There are however, they say, certain 
exceptions to such a rule, either when injurious impe- 
diments are to be removed, or where any branch of 
industry cannot at its commencement be carried on hy 
individual exertion, on which occasions, it is considered, 
parliament may with advantage interpose its aid. The 
existence of general distress and the deficiency of em- 
ployment were so notorious, that the committee deemed 
it unnecessary to encumber their Report with evidence 
on the subject. Their inquiries were particularly di- 
rected to agriculture and the fisheries, as being the two 
most important departments of labour, and as " those 
likewise to which the greatest extension may be given 
without hazarding reaction." They refer to the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Bogs of Ireland, which 
tbey consider " prove the immense amount of land 
easily reclairaable, and convertible to the production of 
grain almost without limit for exportation" — whilst, 
" the small extent to which the conamissionere' recom- 
mendations have been acted upon, demonstrates lament- 
ably that want of capita! which in Ireland unnerves all 
eifort for improvement." The institution of commis- 
sioners of sewers, as in England, is then recommended, 
as is also the draining of the great bogs and marshes, 
and the making a legal provision for repayment of the 
necessary outlay. The formation of roads in the moun- 
tainous districts is likewise recommended, those districts 
^ not having, it is said, " their due share of the benefits 

^b of the grand-jury system." 

H The want of capital the committee consider is attri- 

^H butable to a variety of causes. Capital, they justly 
^B remark, "can accumulate only out of the savings of 
^M individuals ; and in Ireland there are few persons who 
^H conduct their operations on such a scale, as to admit 
^M of much surplus for accumulation," The manufacture 
^H which flom-ishes most is the linen-trade, and this is said 
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to be " spread abroad amongst a population whicli at 
the same time cultivates the soil for their euetenance," 
a state of things incompatible with large savings. 
Whilst in agriculture, the tendency to the subdivision 
of farms, and the practice of throwing the expense of 
buildings and repairs on the tenants, prevent the accu- 
mulation of profit in the hands of the farmers, and its 
application to agricultural improvements. There are, 
it is said, two millions of acres of bog in Ireland, capa- 
ble when reclaimed of growing corn ; and the mountain 
districts comprise a million and half of acres at present 
nearly unproductive, but about one-half of which is 
suitable for agriculture, and the remainder for pastur- 
age and planting. The reclamation and improvement 
of these hogs and mountain districts would, the com- 
mittee observe, afford profitable employment to the 
people, and greatly increase the productive powers of 
the country ; but for this capital is necessary, and in 
Ireland the capital is not to be found. 

With regard to the fisheries, it is declared that " in 
whatever view they can be considered, whether as a 
source of national wealth, as a means of employing an 
overflowing population, or as a nursery of the best 
seamen," they are of the utmost importance ; and the 
revision and simplification of the fishery laws, and the 
direct application of encouragement to the fishermen of 
the coast, whose actual condition is said to be miserable, 
the committee consider essential to any successful fishery 
in Ireland. The northern, western, and southern coasts, 
are said to afford every advantage for a bay or coast 
fishery, and to be admirably suited for a deep-sea cod- 
fishery of great importance ; and after noticing what 
had been done in Scotland, where an improved system 
of fishery laws, and parliamentary encouragement wisely 
applied, had been eminently successful^ the committee 
earnestly recommend " on every groimd of policy as 
well as justice," that the precedent of Scotland should 
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be applied to Ireland. The circmnBtances of the two. 
countries are declared to be remarkably similar, " both 
being moimtainous and uncultivated, and abounding 
with an unemployed population." 

On this last point, the committee remark — " It is 
almost impoBBible in theory to estimate the mischiefs 
attendant on a redundant, a growing and miemployed 
population, converting that which ought to be the 
strength into the peril of the state." It ia obvious, they 
say, that the tendency of such a population to genera! 
misery, and the boundless multiplication of human 
beings satisfied with the lowest condition of existence, 
must be rapid iu proportion to the facility of procuring 
human sustenance ; and it is declared — " that such a 
population, excessive in proportion to the market for 
labour, exists and is growing in Ireland, a fact that 
demands the most serious attention of the legislature, 
and makes it not merely a matter of humanity, hut of 
state policy, to give every reasonable encouragement 
to industry in that quarter of the empire." The non- 
residence of a great portion of the proprietors, and 
their spending their incomes in England, is then ad- 
verted to, as being a circumstance which " enhances 
the claim of Ireland on the generous consideration of 
parliament." 

No one better knew the state of Ireland than the 
chairman of this committee, the substance of whose 
Report is here given. We may therefore rely upon 
the correctness of the statement, that there was then, 
twenty years after the Union, a redundant, an increas- 
ing, and unemployed population in Ireland, subsisting 
on food obtained with peculiar facility, (the potato) and 
consequently " leading to the boundless multiplication 
of human beings satisfied with the lowest condition of 
existence." Yet the land was fertile, the sea-coasts 
abounded in fish, and the bogs and mountain districts 
solicited improvement. It will probably be said that 
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I there must be something wrong in the character, 
habits, or social poBition of a people, where snch cir- 
cumstances existed. The Report points to want of 
capital, and the non-residence of proprietors, as being 
the cause or causes of what was wrong ; and no doubt 
both circumstances may have been influential in the 
matter. But capital we are told is the accumulation of 
savings, which arc the fruits of industiy, which again 

I is nourished and supported by its own progeny ; so 
that a want of industry may have lain at the root of 
the evil as regards the mass of the population, whilst 
the proprietors, through absence, or want of sympathy 
with the other classes, probably failed in their duty of 
originating and urging forward improvement. With 
the proprietor class indeed, as with the others, the 
capital arising from savings and applicable to objects 
of improvement, was of slender amount; and the com- 
mittee appear to rely more upon " the generous consi- 
deration of parliament," than upon native energy or 
reaource, for supplying the deficiencies and remedying 
the evils of which they complain. 

In 1823 another select committee' was appointed 
" to inquire into the condition of the labouring 
poor in Ireland, with a view to facilitate the ^p^™j,,^ 
application of the funds of private individuals o'ii*w™i- 
and associations for their employment in useful 
and productive labour." The committee made their 
Report on the 16th of July, and after adverting t« the 
course pursued in the former inquiry of 1819, they 
state that during the last year " a pressure of distress 
wholly unexampled was felt in Ireland, which directed 
the attention of government, of parliament, and of the 
British public, to the condition of the Irish peasantry, 
and led to the appropriation of large sums voted by the 
legislature, and subscriptions by individuals for the 

■ Ht. Bpiiuj Rice, DOW Lonl HunW4glu, was tlio chunuaii uf tblH oodi- 
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purpose of mitigating if not of averting, that famine 
and disease which had extended to bo alarming a degree 
in many districts in Ireland." * 

It appears that early in May of the preceding year, 
a public meeting was held in the city of London to 
raise subscriptions for the relief of the distress in Ire- 
land, and a committee of gentlemen was appointed to 
superintend the distribution of the money subscribed. 
Considerable grants of public money were also made by 
parliament for the same purpose. The committee state 
that the distressed districts comprised one-half of the 
surface of Ireland, and there were grounds for believing 
that considerably more than one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of these districts depended upon charitable assist-, 
ance for support. The sums distributed through the 
city of London committee amounted tfl nearly 300,000/., 
which with the amount advanced by government fiir- 
nished means for continuing the relief until the month 
of August, when the necessity for its further continu- 
ance seems to have ceased; and it is satisfactory, the 
committee observe, to find that the most lively feel- 
ings of gratitude have been excited by this benevo- 
lent interposition, " which it is to be hoped will tend 
to unite the two parts of the empire in the strong ties 
of sympathy and obligation," 

In the districts where the distress chiefly prevailed, 
the potato constituted the principal food of the pea- 
santry, and the potato crop had failed ; but there was 
no deficiency in tlie other crops, and the prices of com 
and oatmeal were moderate. Indeed the exports of 
grain from ports within the distressed districts, was 
considerable during the entire period of the distress : 
so that those districts, the committee observe, " pi-e- 
sented the remarkable example of possessing a surplus 
of food, whilst the inhabitants were suffering from 
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actual want." Tlio calamity of 1822 may therefore be 
said to have proceeded less from want of food in the 
country, than from the people's want of the means to 
purchase it, " or in other words, from their want of 
profitable employment." In some districts where the 
potato failed, but where the population were engaged 
in the linen-trade, no individual so employed is said to 
have had occasion for relief; and the committee come 
to the conclusioa that the late distress had chiefly 
arisen from the circumstance that the peasantry de- 
pended for subsistence upon the food raised by them- 
selves. When the potato fails, they have not the 
means to purchase other food, and the potato is not 
only uncertain as a crop but it soon decays, so that the 
surplus of one year cannot be preserved to supply the 
deficiency in another. 

The agents of government, and of the London con- 
tributors, as well as the local associations which had 
been formed, made a point on all occasions as far as 
possible, of affording tbe necessary assistance in return 
for lalx)ur ; and the committee express their entire ap- 
probation of this principle. " Relief purely gratuitous 
(they observe) can seldom in any case be given without 
considerable risk and inconvenience ; but in Ireland, 
where it is more peculiarly important to discourage 
habits of pauperism and indolence, and where it is the 
obvious poHcy to excite an independent spirit of in- 
dustry, and to induce the peasantry to rely upon tliem- 
selvcB and their own exertions for support, gratuitous 
relief can never be given without leading to most mis- 
chievous consequences," Any system of relief, it is 
remarked, which leads the peasantry to depend upon 
the interposition of others, rather than uyion their own 
labour, however benevolently it may bo intended, can- 
not fail to repress the spirit of independent exertion 
which is essentially necessary to the improvement of 
the condition of the labouring classes. 
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The condition of the people in the districts to which 
the evidence obtained by the committee chiefly applied, 
appears " to be wretched and calamitous to the greatest 
degree." A large portion of the peasantry in those 
districts, are described as living in a state of the utmost 
misery. Their cabins scarcely contain an article that 
can bo called furniture. In some families there are no 
such things as bedclothes, the place of which is sup- 
plied by a little fern, and a quantity of straw thrown 
over it, upon which they sleep in their working clothes. 
The witnesses agreed in this description with regard 
to a large portion of the peasantry, and they agreed 
also in attributing the existence of this state of things 
to the want of employment. Yet the people are re- 
presented as being willing to labour, and we are told 
that they quit their homes at particular seasons in 
search of employment elsewhere, whilst tlie inhabitants 
of the coasts bordering on the Atlantic, carry on their 
backs the sand and seaweed many miles inland for the 
purijose of manure. 

The committee are of opinion that the rapid increase 
of the population' is one immediate cause of the want 
of employment. The demand for labour, they say, has 
not kept pace with the continually increasing number 
of persons seeking employment. Another cause of 
the want of employment, they consider, arises from the 
effect produced on the gentry of the country by the 
fall of prices. The fixed payments to which many of 
the landlords are subjected, whether in the shape of 
head-rents or interest on incumbrances, bear a greater 
proportion to the whole income than they did during 
the war, and consequently the balance remaining in 
the hands of the resident gentry is diminished, a re- 
duced employment follows, laboin-ers are discharged, 
and the distress of the higher class is thus visited upon 
the lower. 
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The want of capital was however in most instances 
assigned as the principal cause of the want of employ- 
ment. This want was manifested in the wretched de- 
scription of implements commonly in use. The ploughs, 
carte, harrows, were of the very nidcst kind, and there ap- 
peared to be a deficiency even of these. The same want 
of capital has, it is said, led to the payment of wages, not 
in money, but by allowances in account, or as a set-off 
against the landlord's claims for rent, or pvesentmente, 
or some other object, wliich is not only a hardship to 
the labourer, but tends to an increase of local burdens ; 
and as it was " generally admitted that if the wages of 
labour were paid in money, the labour would be more 
cheaply purchased and more cheerfiiUy and efficiently 
given," the committee express a hope " that a system 
of ready money payment may be introduced, so far at 
least as the public works of the country are concerned." 

The encouragement of the fisheries, the erection of 
piers, the formation of harbours, and the opening of 
mountain roads, are all recommended, as is also the 
instruction of the peasantry in agriculture, by combin- 
ing instruction in this branch, with the other instruc- 
tion imparted in the various educational establishments 
throughout the country. In conclusion, the committee 
admit that danger attends all interferences with indus- 
trial pursuits, which prosper best when left to their 
own natural development ; but they consider that the 
state of Ireland constitutes it an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, and that the aid of government in support of 
local effort is there absolutely necessary. 

At the end of seven years, another select committee 
of the commons was appointed " to take into 1^^ 
consideration the state of the poorer classes in U^Mpt^. 
Ireland, and the best means of improving their ?ui.<im'im' 
condition,"" and their very elaborate and com- K^ntaea. 

"■ Mr, Sprin;^ Rice (now I.or.1 McnWng].-) was also ilio fhainnnu of this 
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prehensive Report, (which was ordered to be printed on 
the 16th of July,) will require to be especially considered. 

The committee commence their Report by declaring 
that they entertain a deep sense of the difficulty and im- 
portance of the question referred to them, and that tliey 
have felt it their duty to make most minute inquiries 
into the actual state and condition of the Irish poor, 
considered in all points of view, moral, political, physical 
and economical, in order to enable the house to form a, 
correct opinion on the entire eubject, The Report is 
arranged under three principal heads — 1st, the state 
and condition of the poorer classes — 2ndly, the laws 
which affect the poor, and the charitable institutions 
— Srdly, the remedial measures suggested ; and each of 
these is again subdivided into several minor headings. 
It is not intended to adhere to these divisions in the 
following summary, but to select such portions only as 
immediately bear upon our subject, and as are calculated 
to show what was then the general state of the country 
and the condition of the people. 

Regret is expressed by the committee at their being 
auMofUK compelled to state " that a very considerable 
^iiiJ'u°Sf portion of the population is considered to be out 
ih.p™pie. pj employment." The number is, they say, esti- 
mated differently — by some at one-fifth, by others at 
one-fourth ; and this want of demand for labour neces- 
sarily causes distress among the labouring classes, which 
combined ^vith the consequences of an altered system of 
managing land, is said to produce " misery and suffer- 
ing which no language can possibly describe, and 
which it is necessary to witness in order fully to esti- 
mate." Yet the price of labour is not considered to 
have materially fallen. By returns from the county 
treasurers, the rate of wages appeals to average lOrf. 
per day on presentment works throughout Ireland, and 
an extensive contractor thinks that there is a tendency 
in wages to increase rather than otherwise, notwith- 
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I standing that the labourers can now, he says, purchase 

I for 6s., what would formerly have cost them 12s. 

' These are seemingly contradictions, and there is much 
more of the same kind of conflicting testimony given 
in the Report, which can only be accounted for by the 
lact, that the several parts of Ireland differ widely 
from each other, and that what is true in one case is 
not true in another. This indeed appears to be the 
view taken by the committee, for they say however 

I Gonsolatory the favourable testimony may be, it would 
lead to a false inference were it to induce a disbelief 
in the existence of very great distress and misery in 

" Ireland. " The population and the wealth of a 
country may (they observe) both increase, and increase 
rapidly ; hut if the former proceeds in a greater ratio 
than the latter, an increase of distress among the poor 
may be concurrent with an augmentation of national 
wealth." The state of the labouring classes must, it is 
considered, mainly depend on the proportion existing 
between the number of the people and the capital which 
can be profitably employed in labour. Of the truth of 
these propositions, there can be no reasonable doiibt; 
neither can it well be doubted, that much of the dis- 
tress and misery wln'cli were seen in Ireland, was owing 
to a disturbance of this proportion, tlie population 
having become greatly in excess of the capital neces- 
sary for and applicable to profitable employment. 

The committee consider that it would be impossible 
to form a correct estimate of the condition of the poorer 
claases in Ireland, without first ascertaining the nature 
of the relations which existed between landlord and 
tenant, — " the connexion between the inheritor and the 
occupier of the soil being one which must influence if 
not control the whole system of society." Great atten> 

Ition is accordingly bestowed on this part of tho subject, 
and much evidence was taken in reference to it. 
Under the excitement of war prices, it is observed, 
— 
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agriculttire advanced with extreme rapidity. The de- 
mand for labour increased, and the population aug- 
mented in proportion. Land rose in value from year 
to year, and lesseea realised large profit rents by sub- 
letting, one or more persons being frequently inter- 
posed between the owner and the occupier who was 
ultimately liable for the rent, both to the head landlord 
and the intermediate tenants. It became the practice 
in most cases, we are told, for the occupying tenant 
either to sublet, or to divide the land among the mem- 
bers of his family — in the former case a class of middle- 
men was created, which operated as a bar to improve- 
ment, and led to the paying or to the promise of paying 
higher rents — in the latter case the practice of sub- 
dividing led to consequences perhaps still more mis- 
chievous. When the farmer of 40 acres subdivided 
the land among his children, those children were led 
to do the same among theirs, until the farm of 40 
acres was cut up into holdings of one two or three 
acres, each holding occupied by its particular owner, 
and yielding no more than was barely sufficient for his 
subsistence, " Now if the tenant of 40 acres had been 
prevented from subdividing his land, he would," as is 
observed by one of the witnesses," " have provided for 
his children by sending them one into the army, another 
into the navy, and then left his holding to a third, and 
thus the farm would have been continued in its first 
state." The cultivation of the land so subdivided and 
cut up is moreover always of the very worst description. 
The crops are uncertain, the liabilities to scarcity greater, 
the cabins are most miserable, and tlie visitations of 
fever are more frequent. The soil itself becomes de- 
teriorated by bad tillage, and not a bush nor a tree ia 
left standing; whilst the ease with which a cabin is 

' Dr. Doyle, the Itoman cntliolic Bishop of Eildare and Loigbtin, whose 
evidence ig eotitled to the utmoflt consideration on this and every Other qiiee- 
lion connpclcd with llie Mute of Irplnnd. 
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reared, and the meal of potatoes provided, induces early 
marriages, and the land teems with an excessive popu- 
lation. 

The above is not an overdrawn description of the 
conseqiiences of subdividing land, but a change in 
management is said to have taken place soon after the 
peace, when the decline in the price of agricultural 
produce disabled many of the middlemen as well as the 
occupying tenants from paying their rents, and created 
much anxiety and alarm in tlie minds of the landlords. 
An apprehension was morever, we are told, generally 
felt that a pauper population would go on increas- 
ing, and the value of the land at the same time go on 
diminishing, until the entire produce would become 
insufficient to maintain the people. The proprietors 
sought to devise a remedy for this state of things, so as 
to prevent the occun-ence of such an evil ; and Dr. 
Doyle stated in his evidence, that they did apply 
remedies, the principle of which he fully approved ; but 
he added " that he thought, and still thinks, that those 
remedies ought to have been accompanied by some 
provision for the poor." 

The remedy or change in management here adverted 
■ to was the consolidating of farms, wliich it is said would 
lead to better husbandry, to a greater certainy of crop, 
to the providing farm-buildings and more comfortable 
habitations, and to an increase in the quantity and im- 
provement in the quality of the produce. These are all 
important considerations, and if the landlords and the 
tenants who continued in possession were alone to be 
regarded, the cliange would appear an unmixed good. 
Rut there is another class, the ejected tenants, whose 
condition, it is said, necessarily becomes most deplorable. 
" It would be impossible for language to convey an 
idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even 
vice, wliicli they have proiiagated in (he lowns wherein 
11 2 
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they have settled; so tliat not only they wlio have 
been ejected have been rendered miserable, but they 
have carried with them and propagated that misery." 

Such ia the testimony of Dr. Doyle on this point, and 
although the committee express a liope that it may bo 
regarded as descriptive of an extreme case, they yet 
have no doubt " that in making the change, in itself 
important and salutary, a most fearful extent of suf- 
fering must have been produced." The change was 
however, they say, unavoidable, and delay would have 
increased and aggravated the evO which followed in its 
train. Various suggestions were made with a view to 
carry the country through the period of change, and 
the severe trials by which it must be attended — 
" Emigration, the improvement of bogs and waste' 
lands ; the embankment and drainage of marah lands ; 
the prosecution of public works on a laige scale ; the 
education of the people not only in elementary know- 
ledge, but in habits of industry ; the encouragement of 
manufactures ; the extension of the fisheries ; and lastly, 
the introduction of a system of poor-laws, either on the 
English or Scotch principles, or so modified as to be 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland," were 
all recommended, and on each of these questions, the 
committee say, valuable evidence liad been taken and 
would be submitted to the house. 

On the subject of vagrancy, after referring to the 
old laws against it which liad fallen into 
desuetude, and which are recommended to be 
repealed, the committee quote the 6th Anne, cap. 11," 
under which (as amended by the 9iA George 2nd, cap. 
6) idle vagrants, or pretended Irish gentlemen, who 
will not work &c., may on the presentment of a grand 
jury be apprehended and transported for seven years. 
They likewise quote The lltk and \2th George Zrd, 
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cap. 30," for establishing houses of industry, and these 
statutes are said to be in full force. A tabic is also 
given, showing that on an average of eight yeare the 
number of commitments under the first-named statutes 
was 160 annually; and the committee observe, that 
" although it is necessary to continue penalties against 
vagrancy," they "cannot but think that a more con- 
stitutional and efficient system may be adopted, than 
one which allows the penalty of transportation to I;e 
inflicted upon the mere presentment of a grand juiy, 
and this, not for an offence defined with precision, but 
under contingencies extremely vague and uncertain." 
In the opinion thus exjiressed by the committee, every 
one must concur. 

' hprp yPFP tbirty-nnarP tlie Committee , after com.* 

iferring to the several Acts under which they '"''™"''*- 
were established." ^tjtte. that duiing the last year relief 
had been given to 7,729 intern patients, besides other 
medical assistance ; and that the entire incomes amoun t- 
cd to 54r''>!1-t^-r t^tc whole derived from local subscri [v 
tions and ^rand-jury iire&ientnu^nt.s , r-\r;t'pli'iig 3^pn(l/. 
(Tjisb friirr.-Ti<y) fiii-i^ivlH.fl Ky jrnvi:rnmi-iit.. T.llf cnuu 
jyiittj-ti ri'pnniiin-tiil that the several statutes should be 



consolidated, and j]int t.li.- grmyl jiiri"p« Klinnlil l ua .1 
,lf l pd \a provide more tlmn nne i iifirTl'^''y ■■' *''"=' I'"™'- 



(^pmitii-g , mul tlinf. i\\i-\r pri'ffititinjj pn^v i Tf i r i boulil b i^ 



,,r- ■ An efficient audit of the accounts, and a duly 
I authenticated Report half-yearly of all particulars con- 
Inected with tlie hospitals, together with a regular in- 

jBpection by the grand juries, are likewise recommended ; 



* Ante, J). 51. 

* Thoro WM an iufirmary in ovory county oxcqrtinR Walcrforii, wiu-rp the 
|<cculi&r provimons of a local Act \\m pTcvontt-d one being crocltil. 

' Nauiuly .'itli Ut'injje 3iil, ctt|i, 20 ; ijth auorgo 3ni, ii%\i. HI ; uul 47lli 
OcoT]^ Snl, cnp. 50. 
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and with these alterations, the committee are of opinion, 
that " the county infirmaries of Ireland may be con- 
aidered as adequate to the purposes for which they were 
intended." ^'[ifirp Aitpa r,n\. [mwnvpr, it IS added, ajqiCAr 
to be ^ly r-P'i-'inn fn|- nfmtl niii^ijT- the p;nvpriimfint gTq.iit. 
jjf 3j"'^"A- Aid from the public purse should, it is said, 
/ be reseryed exclusively for loans and advances, " and 
f for cases in which local funds are inadequate to the 
immediate discharge of a necessary duty." 

The subject of fever and fever hospitals is next 
advert-ed to by the committee. " From tlie 
d^^™* occasional failure of the potato crop, and the 
misery which then invariably ensiies, the poor 
of Ireland are (it is said) peculiarly liable to fever, 
which has at various times spread with such violence, 
and to such an extent, as to require extraordinary aid, 
not only from private charity and local assessment, but 
from the public purse." Dublin had suffered most 
severely from this calamity, upwards of 60,000 persons 
having in one year passed through the fever hospitals 
of that city. In 1R17 feviT py| pnfiivf;ly prevailed in 
TT^laiid. p|]|d a. bna.rd nf hoahh iviis! rort^Htiil-od whose 
Report to government showed " that on a moderate 
calculation a million and a half of iKrsons suffered from 
fever, of which number at least 65,000 had died." J^^ 
the 58i/t George 3rrf, cap. 47/ addit ional fiip;Kti'f.Q WTT^ 
gnvf -n for ^;^tn|ilin'1n'uf j r favBr hp fi pitnl n, ftnd prnvi n ifrti 
was made for the appointmer it P^' ^'■"•^^ Unn rdB o£ 
health, Tty ^An hc\fh Qenrff.'. ^ril, raj^ -Al, ^tfrtift Wiia 
given to the recommciidtit.ion^ if tlii' iiitlf i pf r'^mmitt""— 
of 1819,' and under these sttitub^w fi-vpv hosjiitals have 
been established in most pi n-ts; uf Tri.l.-uii1 N<> comity 
19 said to be ^yit^li'mt mm in ^Tiiristi^r. and the ciiilliiy 
of Pnrlf liiii^ finn', and Tippi'nn-y .^ijrlif ; hut _mau^ 
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nounties jn the provinces nf TTWf'r .antl f!nnTiaii p ;-ht have 
otnittofi t o provide fever hospi t.-vls, ».n<\ tho ennimJtted 

fnTiHJiJfr flint, if tli.- otjitiiI jiinV. R prrfiist in siicli omissiQi i.\ 
t he providn ij ; (rf f]||•■l;^ p;]ioiild be mnde com piilsory. \ 
With respect to cliBpoiiar rifH ''''^thft mHicaj jeliel" of tEe 
sick poor, these were sanctioned I)y the 4of/t ( 
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. 111.' Tinder •vvliieTi Art neiirly 400 iire Baid to have 
been cstahHwlied. '^uH^^iiiy\i-ul4fil'.j»H'^^ly , -l;o Tipwaj c[p 
■ of^tUfj i i'i>tiJr-in-xif'^'r.ji ^s." Hiif. some doiiCTa (ip]>ear 
rolSrve arisen as to wliether the presentmenta for their 
support were optional or otherwise, and the committee 
recommend that such doubts should be removed by 
making the presentment imperative, as was apparently 
the intention of the framers of the statute ; and for 
security against abuse, it is also recommended that a 
Report of all matters connected with the dispensary, 
should in each case be annually submitted to the grand 
jury making the presentment. 

The provision for the lunatic poor is said to have 
been for a long time very defective in Ireland. Lm.ii„ 
A hospital attached to the house of industry in "''"'"*■ 
Dublin, a large sisyhmi at Cork, and cells connected 
with some of the county infirmaries, were all that ex- 
isted for the safe custody and proper treatment of tho 
insane poor. In 1810 a grant was made for the estar 
blishment of the Richmond Limatic Asylum, with 
accommodation for 200 patients. In 1817 the subject 
was inquired into by a select committee," in accordance 
with whose recommendation the bWi George ^rd, cap. 
106," was passed, empowering the lord lieutenant to 
fix certain districts within which lunatic asylums should 
be erected, the cost in the first instance to be advanced 
by government, but to be ultimately repaid by local 



' Ante, p. 73. Tho clioptor u by tuititake Bt«te<l in tho Report t< 

* Of this conmiittoe Ur. Vosey Fitzgerald wot chairmBO. 

* Anto, p. 79. 
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preBentmente, from which also the maintenance of the 
5 is to be derived. " When these institutions 
are completed, which ia easily practicable within three 
years, every county in Ireland will be provided with 
receptacles for their lunatic poor; and if these shall not 
be found sufficient for incurable as well as curable cases, 
a ward or two may be attached to each at a moderate 
expense, and the exigency may be thus completely pro- 
vided for." This quotation is given from the inspector's 
Report to the Irish government on the subject in 1830, 
and the committee express their satisfaction, that as 
regards " one of the most painful afflictions to which 
humanity is exposed, there has been provided within a 
few years, a system of relief for the Irish poor as exten- 
sive as can be wished, and as perfect and eflfectual as is 
to be found in any other country." Still however the 
cases of idiots and incurable lunatics are not separately 
provided for ; and the committee consider it important 
that curable and incurable cases should be kept distinct, 
and tliat space should not be appropriated to the safe 
custody of incurables, which would be more usefully 
employed in the treatment of cases where there was 
a probabiUty of recovery. Every lunatic establishment 
in Ireland, whether public or private, is subject to the 
visitation of the inspectors of prisons, who report regu- 
larly upon the condition and management of these 
institutions. 

After referring to the 1 Ith and 12th Geo. 3rd, cap. 30, 
HimsMof tbe 46(/( Geo. Srd, cap. 95, and the 58tk Geo. 
iDdiuuT. 3^^ j,gp_ 47^7 ^l^Q ^^ under which houses of 
industry are established and regulated, the committee 
state that the number of these institutions in Ireland 
does not exceed twelve " including the great establish- 
ment bearing that name in Dublin, which is supported 
exclusively by votes of parliament." There are eight 

' Ank, pp. 51, 74, and T7. 
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in Munster, and tliree in Leineter, but none either in 
Ulster or Connaught. A proposition is said to have 
been made for extending houses of industry generally 
throughout the country, and for rendering their erec- 
tion and support compulsory. But the committee are 
of opinion that " establishments of this description com- 
bining the two distinct purjioses of punishment and 
relief, are not likely to be useful either as prisons or 
hospitals." They think that coercion is more likely to 
be effective when applied in houses of correction, than 
when applied in asylums intended for old age infirmity 
and destitution. They also tliink that the criminal 
ought to be separated from the distressed poor, and that 
these asylums should be reserved for particular descrip- 
tions of the latter class only — or in tlie words of Dr. 
Chalmers, for " cases of hopeless and irrecoverable dis- 
ease, and all cases of misery the rehef of which has no 
tendency to increase the number of cases requiring 
relief." To the poor who suffer from loss of sight or 
limbs, and the deaf and dumb, the house of industry 
judiciously managed, would they say " afford a suitable 
place of refuge." Such are the views of the committee 
with regard to houses of industry, and they do not 
materially differ from what prevailed in England a cen- 
tury previous with regard to the almshouses or old 
parish poorhouses tlien so common. 

Tha-iuffiibei ^of volu ntar y charities in Ire land mftln- 
tained by private beiiavolence, independently of voiunuii 
any conGitHfEioii from general or local taxation, ""*■ 
ip said to be yer y great , and they are stated to be most 
liberally supported. " Amgng^ jheip^will he. Jjmml 
schools, Jioapitala, Magdalen asylums, houses of refuge, 
orphan t'stablishmenta, lyiug-ijl. hnipiials, B ociRties fri r 
r^lVf nf i]]i'j pj frk and indigent, mendicity associations, 
and charitable loans." Yet notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of these multifai-ious institutions, and the active 
exercise of private benevolence, and the frequent col- 
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presentmente, from which also the maintenance of the 
lums is to be derived. " When these inetitutiona 
are completed, which ia easily practicable within three 
years, every county in Ireland will be provided with 
receptacles for their lunatic poor ; and if these shall not 
be found sufficient for incurable as well as curable eases, 
a ward or two may be attached to each at a moderate 
expense, and the exigency may be thus completely pro- 
vided for." This quotation is given from the inspector's 
Report to the Irish government on the subject in 1830, 
and the committee express their satisfaction, that as 
regards " one of the most painful afflictions to which 
humanity is exposed, there has been provided within a 
few years, a system of relief for the Irish poor as exten- 
sive as can be wished, and as perfect and eflfectual as is 
to be fouud in any other country." Still however tlie 
eases of idiots and incurable lunatics are not separately 
provided for ; and the committee consider it important 
that curable and incurable cases should be kept distinct, 
and that space should not he appropriated to the safe 
custody of incurables, which would be more usefully 
employed in the treatment of cases where there was 
a probability of recovery. Every lunatic establishment 
in Ireland, whether public or private, is subject to the 
visitation of the inspectors of prisons, who report regu- 
larly upon the condition and management of these 
institutions. 

After referring to the lltkatidl2th Geo. Srd, cap. 30, 
HMuwuf the AGih Geo. Srd, cap. 95, and the 5Sth Geo. 
indi"Uy- 3^^ (.(ip^ 47^r i\iQ j^(.\^ under which houses of 
industry are established and regulated, the committee 
Btate that the number of these institutions in Ireland 
does not exceed twelve " including the great establish- 
ment bearing that name in Dublin, which is supported 
exclusively by votes of parliament." Tliere are eight 
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in Munster, and three in Leinster, but none either in 
Ulster or Connaught. A proposition is said to have 
been made for extending houses of industry generally 
throughout the country, and for rendering their erec- 
tion and support compulsory. But the committee are 
of opinion that " establishments of tliis description com- 
bining the two distinct purpoaes of punishment and 
relief, are not likely to be useful either as prisons or 
hospitals." They think that coercion is more likely to 
be effective when applied in houses of correction, than 
when applied in asylums intended for old age infirmity 
and destitution. They also think that the criminal 
I ought to be separated from the distressed poor, and that 
^ese asylums should be reserved for particular descrij)- 
iaons of the latter class only — or in the words of Ur. 
Chalmers, for " cases of hopeless and irrecoverable dis- 
ease, and all cases of misery the relief of whicli has no 
tendency to increase the number of cases requiring 
relief." To the poor who suffer from loss of sight or 
limbs, and the deaf and dumb, the house of industry 
judiciously managed, would they say " afford a suitable 
place of refuge." Such are the views of the committee 
with regard to houses of industry, and they do not 
materially differ from what prevailed in England a cen- 
tury previous with regard to the almshouses or old 
parish poorhouses then so common. 

Till' Tuimber^ of volun tary_charitieg_in Ifijiland mnin- 

tained by private bema^olcnc&T independently of v.>iuiu»ry 

any conffifeufion from general or local taxation, 

B said to be very great , and they are stated to be most 

Illiberally supported. " Affiong_theiQ_jadlL bti_Jijunii 

Bchools, hp°p''°^", Magdalen asylums, houses of refugi.', 

orjihan establishments, lyiu^-iiL hospitals, societit^s C:)r 

i^li^f nf ilip fijpV and indigent, mendicity associations, 

^^nd charitable loans." Yet notwithstanding the exist- 

^hnoe of these multifarious institutions, aud the active 

^^^ercisc of private benevolence, and the frequuut col- 
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lections by the clergy of all perBuasions,* " the commit- 
tee have not the Batisfaction to hope that more is 
accomplished than the mitigation of distress." Societies 
for the suppression of mendicity have it is said he-en 
formed in many parts of Ireland, on a plan similar to 
those established in London, Bath, and other places in 
England. In Dublin the income of the Mendicity 
Society amounts to 7,000/., and the committee are in- 
formed " that although the voluntary contributions are 
scarcely sufficient to maintain the establishment, still on 
the whole, supporting the poor as they do, they have 
enough." AVhen the funds are very low, a threat is 
held out either of applying to parliament for a power 
of compulsory assessment, or else that the poor people 
supported by the society will be discharged into the 
streets, " and by these means additional subscriptions 
are called in." Institutions of this kind, supjxirted by 
private contributions, are said to be complained of as 
casting an unfair and imequal burden upon the bene- 
volent, and it has been suggested that tliey should be 
supported or at least aided by local assessment : but this 
suggestion, the committee obsei-ve, involves the entire 
principle of a poor-law, a question on which at that 
advanced period of the session they are not prepared to 
enter. They however recommend it as a subject for 
future consideration and inquiry. 

With regard to emigration, although in some districts 

" ^^^^^ exists a population exceeding that for 

whose labour there is a profitable demand," the 

committee nevertheless consider emigration to the full 

■as much an imperial as a provincial question. The 

cause of the great influx of Irish labourers into Great 



1 



' Dr. Doyle ic hie evidcnee before the committee, staled that the poor were 
nlmost exclusively Biipported by the middle cIssbch ; and that " althoiisl* these 
form a claaa not over numerous, and subject to great pressure, Btill of the 
million and a half or two millionB now expended to stip|x)rt tlie Irifili poor, 
nc&rly the entire falls upon the farmers and the otlier industrious classes. 
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Britain is, tliey say, the higher rate of wages which 
prevails there, and emigration from Ireland would 
" diminish that inducement, and lessen the number of 
Irish labourers in the British market." It might seem 
therefore that the expense of such emigration should be 
defrayed out of the general funds of the empire. But 
the committee say they are not prepared to recommend 
any compulsory system of taxation for the purpose, 
" nor yet to Jiscuss the probability of the repayment of 
advances made to colouial settlers." They have how- 
ever no doubt that colonization might be carried on to 
a great extent, " if facilities were afforded by govern- 
ment to those liish peasants who were disposed volun- 
tarily to seek a settlement in the colonies, and who 
could by themselves or their landlords provide all the 
expense required for their passage and locatioii." In 
districts where the population is in excess, it must be 
alike the interest of all, of the landlords, the tenants, 
and the labourers, that such excess should be removed ; 
and the committee consider the most legitimate mode of 
effecting this to he — " that upon the actual deposit of a 
sum sufficient to cover the entire expense, the govern- 
ment should undertake the appropriation of that sum 
in the way most effectual for the purpose " — that is, for 
the conveyance of the emigrants to, and helping them 
to obtain a suitable location iu, some British colony. 

Amongst the various remedial measures suggested, the 
committee urge at great length the importance of an 
extension of public works, roadmaking, drainage, em- 
bankments &c., founded chiefly on the example of 
Scotland, and the benefits which there ensued from 
opening out the Highlands by the formation of roads 
and tho construction of the Caledonian canal. Tlie evi- 
dence given by Mr. Telford the eminent engineer in 
1817, is cited and much relied upon in this particular, 
and certainly no higher autliority on the subject could 
have been adduced. An emendation of tho graud-jui-y 
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and vestry laws is also recommended, together with 
several other matters of minor import. 

In the present very comprehensive Report, as in all 
preceding Reports on tlie state of Ireland, 
whether by committees of parliament or Royal 
commissions, the necessity for education is adverted 
to as a matter of paramount importance. It is now 
moreover said, that " the entire hody of the Roman 
catholic hiei'archy have by petitions to both houses of 
parliament, entreated that the recommendations of the 
select committee of 1827," should be adopted" — ou 
which account, as well as on account of its intrinsic 
importance with regard to the question of education 
generally, that Report now requires to be noticed. 
The Report of the select committee appointed in 
jgjj 1827 here referred to, was printed by order 
^sd«i of the House of Commons on the 19tli May 
m'S'^um 1828.' The committee declare that they "have 
proceeded to consider the Reports on the state 
of education in Ireland, with a full sense of the import- 
ance of the subject, and of the peculiar difficulties with 
which it is encompassed." During several centuries, 
they observe, the necessity for providing the means of 
education in Ireland has been recognised. As early as the 
reign of Henry the Eighth the prevalence of crime was 
attributed to tlie ignorance of the people, " and educa- 
tion was relied upon as producing moral improvement, 
and supporting the institutions of civil policy." Various 
statutes were passed and charters granted, and endow- 
ments made, with a view to this object ; and inquiries 
had likewise been at different times instituted with the 
same iuteut. Of the commissions appointed, the two 
latest are the most important, namely that issTied in 
1806, and which terminated in 1812, after making 
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fourteen Reports upon tho Bchools of royal and private 
foundation, the charter schools, foundling hospital, 
and the parochial and diocesan schools ;" and that 
issued in 1824, which terminated in 1827, aft^r making 
" nine Reports on the various establishments for educa- 
tion." But the intei-ference of the State was not solely 
confined to regulation and inquiry. " Parliamentary 
grants have been at various times most liberally made 
for the purposes of education," and of these a list is 
given, amounting in the whole to 2,914,140/. The 
nmnber of scholars receiving instruction in the existing 
schools in 1826, is stated to be 560,549, " leaving in 
all prohabilily upwards of 150,000 without the means 
of education." Of the number of scholars returned, it 
is said that 394,732 are brought up in the common pay 
schools, 46,119 in schools supported exclusively by the 
Roman catholic priesthood and laity, 84,295 in various 
establishments of private charity, and 55,246 in schools 
maintained in whole or in part at the public expense. 

In pursuing their investigations, the committee say 
" their sole object has been to consider the principle 
upon which it will be expedient hereafter to grant 
public money in aid of Irish education ;" and they prefer 
recording the conclusions at which they have arrived in 
the form of abstract propositions, instead of reaaoning 
upon and discussing the merits of different modes of 
procedure in this respect. After the most anxious de- 
liberation, they have, they say, adopted a series of reso- 
lutions on the subject, which are given at length, and 
in fact constitute the substance of their Report; and it 
is now proposed to select such portions of these resolu- 
tions as will enable the reader to see clearly what tho 
views of the committee were. To give the whole is 
unnecessary, and would be inconvenient. Tlie various 
Reports of committees and commissioners on Irish edu- 
cation are so voluminous, as to make it impossible to 
quote them at length, and the abstracts of the more 



iraportant portions herein given will be sufficient for 
our jjurpose. 

A passage from the Report of the commissioners in 
1812" is cited, to the effect — " that no plan of education, 
however wisely and nnexccptionably contrived in other 
respects, can be carried into effectual operation in Ire- 
land, unless it be explicitly avowed, and clearly undo]> 
stood as its leading principle, that no attempt shall be 
made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets 
of any sect or denomination of Christians," A passage 
from the Report of the commissioners in 1824 is likewise 
cited, to the effect — " that In a country where mutual 
divisions exist between different classes of the people, 
schools should he established for the purpose of giving 
to children of all religious persuasions, such useful in- 
struction as they may severally be capable and desirous 
of receiving, without having any ground to apprehend 
any interference with their respective religious prin- 
ciples." Another passage of the same Report is also 
cited — " in favour of the expediency of devising a 
system of mutual education, from which suspicion should 
if possible be banished, and the causes of distrust and 
jealousy be effectually removed ; and under which the 
children may imbibe similar ideas, and form congenial 
habits, tending to diminish, not to increase, that distinct^ 
ness of feeling now but too prevalent." 

The committee of 1828 adopt these several proposi- 
tions, and resolve — " that it is of the utmost importance 
to bring together children of different religious persua^ 
sions in Ireland, for the purpose of instructing them in 
the general subjects of moral and literary knowledge, 
and providing facilities for their religious instruction 
separately, when differences of creed render it imprac- 
ticable for them to receive rehgious instruction together." 
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^H And in accordauce likewise with the recommendations 
^H of the commissioners of 1812 and 1824, the committee 
^H further resolve — " that considering the very large sums 
^H of pnbhc money annually voted for the encouragement 
^H of education in Ireland, as well as the extreme discretion 
^H required in adopting a hew system of miited education, 
^M without permitting any interference in the peculiar 
^H religious tenets of the scholars — it is indispensably 
^H necessary to establish a fixed authority acting under 
^H the control of the government and of the legislature, 
^H bound by strict and impartial rules, and subject to full 
^H responsibility for the foundation control and manage- 
^H ment of such public schools of general instruction, as 
^H are supported on the whole or in part at the public 
^H expense," 

^H The committee likewise record their opinion, that the 
^H selection of teachers in the schools should be made 
^H without regard to religious distinction, and that their 
^H qualifications should be proved by instruction or exami- 
^H nation in a model school, the teacher first producing a 
^H certificate of character from a clergyman of his own 
^H communion. And they further resolve — " that for the 
^H purpose of carrying into effect the combined literary, 
^H and the separate religious education of the scholars, the 
^H course of study for four days of the week should be 
^H exchisively moral and literary ; and that of the two 
^H remaining days, the one should be appropriated solely 
^H to the separate religious instruction of the protestant 
^" children, the other for the separate religious instruction 
of the Roman catholic children — the religious instruc- 
tion in each case being placed under the exclusive super- 
intendence of tlie clergy of the respective communions." 
The committee moreover recommend that a board of edu- 
cation should be appointed, " all persons being eligible 
I without reference to I'eligiotis distinctions ;" and they 
also recommend, that as a rule the children be required 
to pay such small sums as may be directed, " but that free 
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scholars, being either orpliana or the children of parents 
unable to afford payment, be received on the recom- 
mendation of the parochial clergy, and dissenting minis- 
tere, and persons subscribing to the schools, or having 
granted land for the site." 

The conditions under which the committee consider 
that the parliamentary grants in aid of the establishment 
and support of schools in Ireland, should in future be 
made, are as follows — 

" Not to exceed two-tliirds of the sum required. 

" The school-houses and site to be conveyed to the 

commissioners. 
" Tlie managers to imdertakc to conduct the school 

according to the prescribed rules. 
" Gratuities to teachers according to regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioners. 
" Books for the literary instruction of the children to 

be furnished at half price, and for the s^ximte 

religious instruction at prime cost. 
" A model school for the education of teachers to be 

provided. 
" A system of inspection to be established. 
" Public aid to depend on private contributions, and 

adherence to the commissioners' rules." 

In conclusion the committee observe, that it has been 
their object to discover a mode in which the combined 
education of protestant and Roman catholic children 
may be carried on, resting upon religious instruction, 
but free from the suspicion of proselytism. — They have 
endeavoured, they say, " to avoid any violation of the 
liberty of conscience, or any demands or sacrifices incon- 
sistent with the religious faith of any denomination of 
Christians." They propose to leave to the clergy of 
each persuasion, the duty and the privilege of giving 
religious instruction to those who are committed to their 
care. And finally, they express an earnest hope that if 
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I adopted, their recommendations will satisfy moderate 
and rational men of all opinions. 

There can be no doubt that the committee were 
entitled to avow the expectation here expressed. The 
perfect fairness and impartiality of what they proposed 
with regard to religious teaching, and the BimpHcity 
and moderation of their recommendations, fortified 
moreover as these substantially are by the Reports of 
the commissions of 1812 and 1824, seem to leave no 
room for cavil or objection on any side. Yet we do not 
find that any steps were specifically taken for carrying 
the committee's recommendations into effect until Oc- 
tober 1831, when Mr. Stanley,'^ the then Secretary for 
Ireland, addressed a letter to the Duke of Leinster, 
stating that it had been determined to constitute a board 
for the superintendence of a system of national education 
in Ireland, and that it was proposed, with the duke's con- 
sent, to place him at its head. The motives for consti- 
tuting the new board, and the powers intended to be 
conferred upon it, " and the objecta which it is expected 
that it will bear in view and carry into effect," are all 
then very fully explained. 

A preceding government, it is observed, imagined 
that they had found a superintending body imi. 
acting upon the impartial and non-proselytising Mutwt^' 
system recommended by the committee of 1812, uinmrm 
and had intrusted the distribution of the '{^^J^ 
national grants to the care of the Kildare- ^<"<^- 
street Society.'' But, the letter proceeds — 
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' ATterwardB ImtA Stanley, and uow Earl of Derby. 

' I'hiB Bociely, originftlly founded in IBll under the dtaignation of "The 
Society for promciting tlie Education of the Poor in Ireland," was DiBna<^ed by 
gsntlerncn of vitriouR rcligiouH i«nviuious, on ihe principle of promoiing the 
CBtabtisbinent and HEsistiu^ Id tlie suppoft of schoola, in which Ihe nppoint- 
nient of governors and teticlien, and the admission of scholara should be unin- 
flueuced by religioug dialinctions, and in which the Biliic and IWlamcnt, 
without note or coii)mcnt sliouid bo reeA, excluding cal«chiania and books of 
raligioui controTerBy. In 1814-15 a grant of 6,0601. Irish currency, for the 
aiiavD objects, was made to this society, which lemored its oatabliDliincnl lo 
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"His Majesty's present government are of opinion 
that no private society deriving a part, however sraail, 
of their annual income from private aources, and only 
made the channel of the munificence of the legislature, 
without being subject to any direct responsibility, could 
adequately and satisfactorily accomplish the end pro- 
posed ; and while they do full justice to the liberal views 
with which that society was originally instituted, they 
cannot but be sensible that one of its leading principles 
was calculated to defeat its avowed objects, as experience 
has subsequently proved that it has. The determina- 
tion to enforce in all their schools the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment, was un- 
doubtedly taken with the purest motives ; with the 
wish at once to connect religious with moral and lite- 
rary education, and at the same time not to run the 
risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect, by 
catechetical instruction, or comments which might tend 
to subjects of polemical controversy. But it seems to 
have been overlooked, tliat the principles of the Roman 
catholic church (to which, in any system intended for 
general diffusion throughout Ireland, the bulk of the 
pupils must necessarily belong) were totally at variance 
with this principle ; and that the indiscriminate reading 
of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, by 
children, must be peculiarly obnoxious to a church 
which denies, even to adults, the right of unaided 
private interpretation of the sacred volume, with respect 
to articles of religious belief." 

" Shortly after its institution, although the society 
prospered and extended its operations under the fos- 
tering care of the legislature, this vital defect began to 
be noticed ; and the Roman catholic clergy began to 



Ki Id are-street, und tlipnoc took (he nanifl of " The Kildare-atreet Society ;" 
and annual pnuita were continued Bubsequeotly, TuryinK from 10,000i. in 1821, 
to 25,0(XW. in 1S30, tlie number of pupils witliin that period increasing from 
3fi,637 to 132,530. 
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exert tliemselves with energy and success against a 
system to which they were on principle opposed, and 
which they feared might lead in its results to pro- 
Belytiam, even although no such ohject were contem- 
plated by its promoters. When this opposition arose, 
founded on such grounds, it soon became manifest 
that the system could not become one of national 
education." 

*' The commissioners of education in 1824-5, sensible 
of the defects of the system, and of the ground, as well 
as the strength of the objection taken, recommended 
the appointment of two teachers in every school, one 
protestant and the other Roman catholic, to superin- 
tend separately the icligious education of the children ; 
and they hoped to have been able to agree upon a 
selection from the Scriptures that might have been 
generally acquiesced in by both pei-suasions. But it 
was soon found that these schemes were impracticable ; 
and, iu 1828, a committee of the house of commous,' 
to which were referred the various Repoi'ta of the com- 
missioners of education, reeomjnended a system to be 
adopted, which should afford, if possible, a combined 
literary, and a separate religious education, and should 
be capable of being so far adapted to the views of the 
religious persuasions which prevail in Ireland, as to 
render it, in truth, a system of National education for 
the poorer classes of the commxmlty." 

The letter next points out, that on the composition of 
the board will in a great degree depend the obtaining 
of public confidence, and the success of the measure ; and 
it is then declared to be the intention of government — 

" That the board should exercise a complete control 
over the various schools whicli may be erected under 
its auspices; or which having been already estjvblisliod. 
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may hei'eafter place themselves imder ita management, 
and submit to its regulations. Subject to these, ap- 
plications for aid will Ije admissible from Christiana of 
all denominations ; but as one of the main objects must 
be to unite in one system, children of difiFerent creeds, 
and as much must depend upon the conaperation of 
the resident clergy, the board will probably look with 
peculiar favour upon applications proceeding either 
from — 

" Ist. — The protestant and Roman catholic clergy of 
the parish ; or 

" 2nd. — One of the clergymen, and a certain number 
of the parishioners professing the opposite creed ; or 

" 3rd. — Parishioners of both denominations. 

" Where the application proceeds exclusively from 
protestanta, or exclusively from Roman catholics, it will 
be proper for the board to make inquiry as to the cir- 
cumstances which lead to the absence of any names of 
the persuasion which does not appear. 

" The board will note all applications for aid, whether 
granted or refused, with the ground of the decision ; 
and annually submit to parliament a Report of their 
proceedings. 

" They will invariably require, as a condition not to 
be depai"ted from, that local funds shall be raised, upon 
which any aid from the public will be dependent." 

The letter then goes into a statement of various kinds 
of local aid to be required ; the school-hours to be 
observed ; and the time for religious instruction. After 
which, it proceeds — 

" The board will exercise the most entire control 
over all books to be used in the schools, whether in 
the combined moral and literary, or separate religious 
instruction ; none to be employed in the first except 
under the sanction of the board, nor in the latter, but 
with the approbation of those members of the board 
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who are of the same religious pereuaBion with those for 
whose use they are intended. Although it is not de- 
signed to exclude from the list of books for the combined 
instruction such portions of sacred history, or of religious 
or inoral teaching as may be approved of by the board, it 
is to be understood that this is by no means intended to 
convey a perfect and suffi,cknt religious education, or to 
supersede the necessity of separate religious instritctiun on 
the day set apart for the purpose." 

The part here printed in italics is not in the copy of the 
letter published with the 1st Report of the Commissioners 
of National Education, but it is in a copy annexed to the 
8M Report, and is believed to be the true one. The 
remainder of the letter relates to school arrangements 
and other proceedings of the board. 

On the Gth of March 1832, a lengthened discussion 
on the government plan of education took i^. 
place In the house of couunons, in the course p«riiilSSi'" 
of which Mr. Stanley stated his views on the "™n5^ 
subject in answer to the objections raised "H^uoo. 
by several members ; and ended by saying, that " He 
was far from thinking the system now about to be 
carried into effect was perfect, but he believed that 
it was the most likely to unite the people of all re- 
ligious persuasions in the education of their children, 
and produce those results which, the Scriptures said, 
were the fruits of the Christian religion — peace, meek- 
ness, gentleness and love." On the 23rd of July fol- 
lowing, 37,500^ was voted "in aid of the fimde to be 
appropriated to the new system of education," which 
thenceforward may be regarded as permanently estab- 
lished ; and in 1844 the board was duly incorporated 
by royal charter. 
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We now approach a period when public attention 
was very generally and very earnestly directed to the 
condition of the poor, and to the operation of the 
laws providing for their relief. In 1832 commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into these subjects in Eng- 
land, and the reader is referred to the 2nd volume 
of the ' History of the English Poor Laws' for inform- 
ation as to their Report on the occasion, and also for 
an account of the important measure which was-founded 
thereon. 

■On the I 
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to ameliorate the condition of tlie Irish poor or any 
portion of them." ' An extensive field of inquiry was 
thus laid open to the commissioners, who forthwith 
entered upon the duties confided to them ; and it must 
be admitted that there could hardly have been any 
more important, or more highly responsible. 

In July 1835 the commiesioners made their first 
,g35 Report — " as to the modes in which the destitute 
"^^bTi classes in Ireland are supported, to the extent and 
'*'*^' efficiency of those modes, and their effects upon 
those who give, and upon those who receive relief." A large 
body of evidence is appended to the Report, which evi- 
dence the commissioners say is now complete, containing 
parocliial examinations made in one parish in each of 
seventeen counties, relative to the present modes of 
relieving^ — 



' Tbe commiasionerB 
KoiDftn catholic Arohbiahoji), Ilev. Chftrlcs Vignolcs, Riclianl More O'Parnill 
Eaq., Bev. Jsimes Carlisle, Fenton Hort Esq., Juhn Corrie Esq., Jamea Noper 
Esq, and William Bnllio Wrigbl-son Esq. The Eight Hon. A. It. Blake wbb 
mitaoqHcntly added (o tbe cotainiBsioii. 
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" Deserted and orphan children. 

" Illegitimate children and their mothers. 

" Widows having families of yoimg children. 

" The impotent through age or other permanent 
infirmity. 

" The sick poor, who in health are capable of earning 
their subsistence. 

" The able-bodied out of work. 

" Vagrancy as a mode of relief." 

An examination of every dispensary in nine counties 
is also given, and of every infirmary, and some die- 
jtcnsaries and hospitals in eleven counties. Likewise 
the examinations concerning institutions not medical, 
for the relief of different classes of the poor, which are 
said to be " principally mendicity institutions, houses of 
industry, almshouses, and societies for visiting the desti- 
tute and distributing food, money, or clothes," in all the 
large towns. 

After thus enumerating the several heads or divisions 
under which their investigations were conducted, the 
conmiiBsionera proceed to state — 

Ist. — TJie difficulties they had to encounter from 
the extensive and complicated nature of the subject, 
and the peculiar social condition of the Irish people. 

2ndly. — The course they pursued in collecting in- 
formation, " showing how far it is full and im- 
partial, and therefore how far worthy of confi- 
dence." And 

3rdly. — The reasons why they are not yet able to 
report — " Whether any and what further remedial 
measxires appear to he requisite to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish poor, or any of them." 

These points are all largely dwelt upon, especially 
the first. On every side, the commissioners say, they 
were assailed by the theories of persons who might be 
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supposed to possess means of forming a sound judgment 
— " one party attributed all the poverty and wretched- 
ness of the country to an asserted extreme use of ardent 
spirits, and proposed a system for repressing illicit dis- 
tillation, for preventing smuggling, and for substi- 
tuting beer and coffee. Another party found the cause 
in the combination among workmen, and proposed 
rigorous laws against trades unions. Others again were 
equally confident, that the reclamation of the bogs and 
waste lands was the only practicable remedy. A fourth 
party declared the nature of the existing connexion 
between landlord and tenant to be the root of all the 
evil. Pawnbroking, redundant population, absence of 
capita], peculiar religious tenets and religious differ- 
ences, political excitement, want of education, the mal- 
administration of justice, the state of prison discipline, 
want of manufactures and of inland navigation, with a 
variety of other circumstances, were each supported by 
their various advocates with earnestness and abUity, as 
being either alone, or jointly with some other, the 
primary cause of all the evils of society ; and loan 
funds, emigration, the repression of political excitement, 
the introduction of manufactures, and the extension of 
inland navigation, were accordingly proposed each as 
the principal means by which the improvement of 
Ireland could be promoted." The commissioners abstain 
from expressing their opinion upon any of these pro- 
positions, but they determine " that the inquiry should 
embrace every subject to which importance seemed to 
be attached by any large number of persons," 

Under the second division of their Report, the com- 
missioners advert in considerable detail to the obvious 
impossibility of collecting the necessary information 
themselves, and the difficulty of finding Irishmen at 
once competent and impartial to undertake the duty ; 
and they determine as the only mode of combining 
local knowledge with impartiality, to unite in the in- 
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quiry " a native of Great Britain with a resident 
native of Ireland." And in order that the evidence 
might he full and impartial, and be collected and regis- 
tered in a satisfactory manner, the aasistant-commia- 
eioners who had been appointed were desired to adopt 
in their investigations the following course of pro- 
cedure : — 

First — *' To request the attendance of persons of each 
grade in society, of each of the various religious 
persuasions, and of each party in politics ; to give 
to the testimony of each class an equal degree of 
attention, and to make the examinations in pre- 
sence of all. Not to allow any person to join in 
conducting the examination, and to state at the 
opening of the proceedings, that any statement 
inade by an individual, and not impugned by any 
person present, would be considered to be acknow- 
ledged as at least probable by all." 

Second — " To note down at the time of examination, 
the replies given, or the remarks which occurred 
to him ; to register, as nearly as might be possible 
in the words of each witness, the statements which 
might be made ; to register the names of all 
the persons who atftnded the examination ; and 
before proceeding to examine another district, to 
send the minutes of the previous examination to 
the office in Dublin, signed by both the assistant- 
commissioners." 

With regard to the third head, that is the reasons for 
not yet being able to report " whether any and what fur- 
ther remedial measures appear to be requisite to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Irish poor, or any portion of 
them" — The commissioners observe that the reasona 
are sufficiently apparent in the fact tliat they have not 
yet completed their inquiry into the causes of destitu- 
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tion. Tliey would, they say, be little worthy of the 
high trust reposed in them, were they content with 
deciding upon the extent and nature of distress, or 
upon the means of only present alleviation. " We 
consider it our duty (they remark) to endeavour if 
possible, to investigate the causes of the destitution 
which we discover, and to ascertain why classes of his 
Majesty's subjects are from time to time falling into 
a state of wretchedness ; why the labouring popula- 
tion do not provide against those events which seem 
inevitable ; why the able-bodied labourer does not 
provide against the sickness of himself, or that of the 
various members of his family ; against the temporary 
absence of employment ; against the certain infirmity 
of age ; against the destitution of his widow and his 
children in the contingent event of hia own premature 
decease ; whether these omissions arise from any pecu- 
liar improvidence in his habits, or fiom the insuffi- 
ciency of employment, or from the low rate of his 
wages." It would not even be suEBcient to answer that 
the limited amount of employment and the rate of his 
wages will not permit him. " It is our duty (they 
say) to carry the investigation further, and at least to 
endeavour to trace whether there be any circumstances 
which restrict the amount of employment, or the rate 
of wages ; or in any otlier way offer impediments to 
the improvement of the people, which are such as can 
be remedied by legislation." 

The commissioners accordingly in the first .place 
directed their attention to agriculture, that being, 
they observe, the principal occupation of the Irish 
people. There was said to be much unreclaimed land 
which might be brought into cultivation, and through 
out Ireland the land already in cultivation might be 
better worked, and thus the demand for labour be 
increased. The commiHsioners wish to ascertain the 
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extent to which such statements are well founded, and 
whether the evil is attrilnitable to want of capital or to 
want of skill; and " whether there are any circum- 
Btancee which liave deterred British capitaHsta from 
coming to Ireland, or have prevented the investment 
in agriculture of capital existing in Ireland, and to 
what extent those circumstances have proved injurious ; 
and in case the evil arises from a deficiency of skill in 
the tenantry, to ascertain wtiether there are any means 
by which a superior knowledge of agriculture can be 
diffused." By endeavouring to prevent the occurrence 
of destitution, they consider that they will more effectu- 
ally fulfil their mission, tbati if they merely devised the 
means for its alleviation after it had arisen. They 
shall, they say, " feel deep pain should they be com- 
pelled to leave to any portion of the peasantry of 
Ireland, a continuation of distress on the one hand, or 
a mere offer of charity on the other — far more grateful 
(it is added) would be the office of recommending mea- 
Bures by which the industrious labourer might have the 
prospect of a constant field for his exertions, with a 
remuneration sufficient for his present demands, and 
admitting of a provision against those contingencies 

I which attach to himself and to his family." They declare 
it to be their anxious wish to do more than diminish 
the wretchedness of portions of the working classes, and 
that they are most solicitous to jdace the whole of those 
classes in the greatest state of comfort consistently with 
the good of the rest of society. 
In answer to certain complaints which appear to 
have been made "within and out of parliament " of the 
time and money consxuned in the present inquiry, the 
commissioners explain at some length the impossibility 
of proceeding more rapidly. They however admit that 
the time will exceed that occupied by several other in- 
Huiries, and jjarticularly by that on the English Poor- 
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law, to which they specially refer — ** becaoBC the highest 
estimate has been formed of the manner in which it 
was conducted, both as regards diligence and accuracy, 
and because they feel that in measuring their lahourSj 
and the time they are likely to occupy by such a stan- 
_dard, they shall have taken the surest mode of showing 
that they have used the utmost diligence." 

The foregoing sunmiary exhibits the general purport 
of the commissioners' first Report, which it will be ob- 
served aims rather at explaining what ought to be and 
what is further intended to be done, than pointing out 
remedies or deducing practical conclusions from the 
" large body of evidence " which had been taken. It 
is impossible not to concur in the views and reasonings 
expressed by the commissioners with regard to the 
spirit in which tlie inquiry should be conducted, and 
also as to the objects sought to be attained : but no- 
thing definite is proposed, nor any practical suggestion 
offered; and as the commissioners admit that they had 
been occupied a year and ten months in the inquiry, 
we can hardly wonder that some impatience should be 
manifested "both in and out of parliament" on the 
occasion. The evidence presented with the Report was 
no doubt important, and calculated to afford much 
valuable information on the several points to which 
it specifically referred ; ' but the mere collecting and 
grouping of such evidence, imaccompanied by any con- 
densed summary of its import, or practical deduction 
from its details, could not be expected to be very satis- 
factory or very useful, either to the legislature or. t9 
the public generally. 

In the early part of the following year t.hp nnrnTniw- 
.jaaa. §iQIuiuajaaile.a second Reporj " on that part of 
Bii«ira«^ the inquiry which respects the various institu- 
rcpori. tions at present established by law for the relief 

* ^e die seven lioads uf iniiuiry sut out, ante page 119. 
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of the poor." These are said to be — medical institu- 
tions, lunatic asylums, houses of industry, and foundling 
hospitals; and although much of the information given 
respecting them has been anticipated by the Report of 
the select committee of 1830,'' it will be convenient to 
insert in this place a short abstract of the Report on 
these institutions, the most numerous of which are the 
medical charities. 



b^ volunta ry contribiit.inns^ tr. --'^^i;-]] n fr-""* i^^,,,,^^^^ 
not exceeding l,50 (j/ Tn-iy ha maAo ),y gn- 
veriimpTit, ]iroviileJ the distance be not less thf^ ,n ten 



-fim^^? for ]tn_ 



, ]irovu--_ ---- , 

imh-s from any pxistlng iiifimiii.ry. 

ftiippnrt gi-P prnvij^f^] Uy gv^ntl^nry pT-j^. p m itT»r.nfg not 

exceeding GOO/, in any one year, imd_a_^^ailt of 100/. 
^V PlOvrVP"'^'"^ tniffivilH the salary of the surgeon. "Xhs 
TiiimbornFfnimfy I'Tifii-m.nTir-p is atnifj^ in hf R \^ jn M](\i- 
tio n_ to which th f^r*^ nrp ft OAt.y and tnwT| infinnarieq. 
"E ^^ is governed by a corporation. consiRting; nf certaip 
oftiriffi ppTKTiTis , fn^ptlifT y-itli ibr dnin^ra nf t.wpnty 



iincas am 



id upwards, and i 



,al subscribers of th ree 



guineas. The corporation of governors appoint the 
medical officers, regulate the admission of patients, 
enact by-laws, and have the entire control of the in- 
_8tjtution. 

Dispensaries vrere established for affording med ical 
relief to those poor persona who are too distant 

T- : -rrS ^ ■ i; TM ~ W(iaiu«l«. 

to receive aid trom an iniirmary. lliej__are 
governed by the same corpof &tiQrrp^''^'T *^'' "dditi^" 
pf aiili«7]-jbi.]-a of not Il'sb than one guinea annually , 
iir | d i^iv Hiippnrted bv such suhRcriptions. together with 
f;rand-j niy pri^s.t'iit;|i''nts , n<it I'xct'e din;;^ a likf- jUTU^^^^^ 
i is 4rV2, and t.h^;re 
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^T 4i1 iri'"'^''^ unit....! ^vit.]| i'i-v\-x Ifnupif.alfi. 

The great prevalence of fever in Ireland rendered 
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hospitals for the special treatment of fever cases, ab- 

Fc„, solutcly essential to thi^eiipral sfcnrify ; juid 
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the amount of vohintary snh^fripti'nna, nnrl government 



may also make aJvaucea for the purpose, to be subse- 
quently repaid by instalments. By the 5Sth Geo. 3rd, 
cap. 47,' provision is made for the appointment of a 
board of health, with extensive powers, whenever fever 
oocurs in a town or district ; but it appears that this 
provision has been rarely acted upon. 

The total expense of supporting these infirmaries, 
dispensaries and fever hospitals, in the year 1833 as 
stated in tables appended to the Report., was 109,054^. — 
of which amount grand-jury presentments furnished 
55,065^. — subscriptions 37,562/. — parliamentary grants 
6,661^., and petty-sessions fees and miscellaneous 
fiinds 9,766/, The entire number of cases relieved 
in the same year, was 30,634 intern, and 1,243,314 
estem. 

The lord-lieutenant is empowered to direct as many 
Lnmiic lunatic asylums to be provided as he may think 
urinniB. gj^ g^j^j ^YiQ grand juries are required to pre- 
sent such sums as may be necessary for defraying the 
expense of erecting and supporting them. Eleven 
were completed, or in progi'ess towards completion ; 
and the total amount of expenditure on them in 1833 
was 26,247/. 

With regard to these institutions the commissioners 
remark — " The medical relief at present afforded 
throughout Ireland is very unequally distributed. In 
the county of Dublin, containing exclusive of the city 
about 176,000 inhabitants, and about 375 square miles, 
there are 24 dispensaries, or one to every 7,333 in- 
liabitants. In the county of Meath, containing about 
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176,800 ioliabitants, and about 886 square miles, there 
are 19 dispensaries, or one for every 9,306 inliabitanta, 
In the county of Mayo, containing 366,328 inhabitants, 
and about 2,100 square miles, there is only one dispen- 
sary supported at the public expense." Such inequali- 
ties, it is observed, are the necessary consequence of a 
law which renders the establishment of a dispensary 
contingent upon vohmtary contribntions. In districts 
abounding in rich resident proprietors, a medical charity 
is least wanted, but subscriptions are there most easily 
obtained ; whilst in districts where there are few or 
poaailily no resident proprietors, the aid is most wanted, 
but there are no subscribers, and consequently there is 
no medical charity. 

Houses of industry (or workhouses) are established 
and regulated under the provisions of the 11/^ HM»™of 
and 12th Geo. drd, cap. 30," the 46(A Geo. Srd, "'^'"'^■ 
cap. 95," and the 58M Geo. 3rd, cap. 47." There are 
nine of these institutions in Ireland, and of some of 
them a brief account is given ; but it is said to be 
difficult to judge of the ecouomy with winch they are 
conducted. The total income of the houses of industry 
in the year 1833 derived from grand-jury presentments, 
subscriptions, and miscellaneous sources, and including 
a parliamentary grant of 20,000/. to the Dublin institu- 
tion, was 32,967/., and the number of inmates on the 
books was 2,732. 

There were two large foundling hospitals, one in 
Dublin, the other in Cork, and a smalt one in Fmndiing 
Galway. With the exception of one child under '""''"^ 
peculiar circtunatances, there have been no admissions for 
some time into the Dublin house, and the establishment 
is only used for the occasional accommodation of such 
children as are still on the books; and as these are dis- 
posed of, will cease altogether. The Cork hospital is 
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supported principally by a tax on coals : it is still open, 
and has 1,329 on the books. At Galway the number of 
children is only eight. These institutions, tlie commis- 
sioners remark, are now acknowledged to be in their 
nature utterly indefensible. The expense of the Cork 
and Galway eBtablishments in 1833, derived from miscel- 
laneous sources, was 6,628/. Tlie parliamentary grant 
to the Dublin foundling hospital in 1828 was 34,000/. 
Supposing it to have been 30,000/. in 1833, it would 
make the entire charge of these institutions, in the 
latter year, amount to 36,628/. 

The total charge of the foregoing institations as 
stated in the tables appended to the Report, is aa 
follows : — 



DispenEancB 

Fever hospitals .. 
Lunutia bbjIuiiib 
Houses of iiiduatry 
Poundliog hospilals 



Of this sum upwards of 50,000/. appears to have been 
furnished by parliamentary grants, the remainder being 
derived from grand-jury presentments, voluntary con- 
tributions, and other local sources. 
—% — T^c-commissioners-^lTink thai soiil'ff-provision ought 
p be made for poor persons discharged from hospitals 
in a state of convalescence, and also for persons suf- 
Ifering from chronic and incurable disease, neither 
I being proper objects of ordinary hospital treatment. 
They are likewise of opinion that a public provision 
should be made for the deaf dumb and blind poor, such 
persons being, they consider, peculiarly deserving of 
1 assistance. 

LThe impatience of the public was not likely to be 
satisfied by the appearance of tliis second Report, which 
contained no recommendations, and added uothingr to 
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what was previously known of the condition of the 
Irisli poor. For a aeries of years inquiry after inquiry 
had been instituted by commissions and committees 
into that condition, with a view to de\'ise means for its 
amelioration ; but without leading to any satisfactory 
result. And now, after two years and a half had been 
spent in prosecuting hke inquiries, and tbia moreover 
by men specially selected for the task, and standing 
deservedly high in public estimation for talent and 
acquirements, people began to fear that the result 
would be again the same, and that time labour and 
money would have been expended in vain. It was 
known, or at least generally surmised, that differences 
of opinion existed among the commissioners, as to the 
nature of the recommendations which should be made 
by them conjointly ; some being in favour of the im- 
position of a general rate for the relief of the poor, and 
others advocating a system of voluntary contributions 
for that purpose. Tlie latter pointed to Scotland as an 
example to be followed, and the former to England, 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
question should occupy a good deal of public attention, 
and that those who possessed, or were supposed to 
possess information on the subject, should be induced 
or invited to express their opinions with regard to it. 
Pamphlets were written, and speeches made, contrast- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages inherent in the 
compulsory and the voluntary systems of relief, as well 
generally, as with reference to the case of Ireland ; and 
the entire subject became a matter of very general dis- 
cussion, of which the proceedings under the amended 
Poor Law in England naturally formed a part, and thus 
gave additional interest to the question. 

The author being at that time a member of the 
English Poor Law Commission, the subject was -sumw. 
necessarily much pressed upon his notice ; and aS'lia^, 
having reason to believe that a statement of n^S^ 
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his views in reference to it would be acceptable, he pre- 
pared for the consideration of government, a series of 
suggestions founded upon a general view of social re- 
quirements, and upon his expeiieuce of the working of 
the English Poor Law. He did not pretend to any per- 
sonal knowledge of the state of Ireland, but considered 
that the information furnished by the evidence appended 
to the commissioners' first Report, showed that destitu- 
tion and wretchedness prevailed to such an extent among 
the poorer classes in that country, that legislative in- 
terference could no longer be delayed without compro-- 
mising the general security ; and contrasting the state 
of the English poor with what existed in Ireland^ 
he attempted to point out a remedy, or at least 
palliative for the evils which prevailed there. Thii 
he was induced to do without waiting for the finatl 
report of the inquiry commissioners, as the mode ofi 
comparison pursued by him was different from the 
course which they would adopt, and likewise because 
the commissioners indicated their intention of taking 
the genei-al circumstances of the country into considersr 
tion, whilst he proposed to limit his suggestions to oi 
object, with a view to a single and specific remedy. 

These ' Suggestions ' were framed in considerable 
detail, and recommended the application of the amended 
system of English Poor Law to Ireland, with certain 
modifications, calculated to guard against the evils which 
had sprung from the old law in England, and at the 
same time be sufficient for the relief of a large poition 
of the destitute classes who stood most in need of it. 
The ' Suggestions' were presented to Lord John Russell 
in January, about the same time as the commissioners' 
second Report ; and on perusing them now, after 
long an interval, and with all the experience since ai 
quired, tlie author finds little to alter in what he thi 
v^I't^ll^^i^^ tn ;iug(^r-Ti- ' 

The long-expected final Report was at length 
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ceived, embodyinf^ all the recommendations for ame- 
liorating the condition of the Irish poor, which ism, 
after nearly three years of inquiry and deli- miwionm' 
beration, the commissioners felt themselves war- "p^ 
wanted in submitting to government. It commenced 
■by stating, that the evidence annexed to the former 
Reports pi-oves the existence of deep distreBs in all parts 
of Ireland. There is not, it is said, the division of 
labom- which exists in Great Britain. The labouring 
class look to agriculture alone for support, whence the 
supply of agricultural labour greatly exceeds the demand 
for it ; and small earnings, and widespread misery, are 
the consequence. Tables are given of the population 
of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, of the classes 
and occupations in each, the quantity of cultivated and 
uncultivated land, the proportions of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the wages of agricultural labourers — from 
which, the commissioners say it appears — " that in 
Great Britain the agricultui-al families constitute little 
more than a foui-th, while in Ireland they constitute 
about two-thirds of tlie whole population ; that there 
were in Great Britain in 1831, — 1,055,982 agricultural 
labourers, in Ireland 1,131,715, — although the culti- 
vated land of Great Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 
acres, and that of Ireland only to alwut 14,600,000." 
So that there are in Ireland about five agricultural 
labourers for every two that there are for tlie same 
quantity of land in Great Britain. It further appears 
that the agricultural produce of Great Britain hi more 
than four times that of Ireland ; that agricultural %vage8 
Tary from Gd. to Is. a day ; that the average of the 
country is about Shd. ; and that the earnings of the 
labourers come on an average of the whole class, to from 
2s. to 2s. Gd. a week, or thereabouts, for the year round. 
Thus circumstflnced, the commissioners observe, " it 
is itnposeible for the able-bodied, in general, tti provide 
against sickness or the temporary aliseuce ofeniplov- 
K 2 
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ment, or against old age, or the destitution of the) 
widows and children in the contingent event of thefi 
own premature decease." A great portion of thei 
are, it is said, insufficiently pro\ided with the com- 
monest necessaries of life. " Their hahitations 
wretched hovels, several of a family sleep together 
upon sti-aw, or upon the bare ground, sometimes with a 
blanket, sometimes even without so much to covi 
them ; tlieir food commonly consists of dry potato( 
and with these they are at times so scantily supplied, 
as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal 
in the day. There are even instances of persons being 
driven by hunger to seek sustenance in wild herbs. 
They sometimes get a herring or a little milk, but they 
never get meat except at Christmas, Easter, and Shrove- 
tide." Some go in search of employment to Great 
Britain during the harvest, others wander through 
Ireland with the same view. The wives and children 
of many are occasionally obliged to beg, but they do so 
reluctintly and with shame, and in general go to a 
distance from home that they may not be known. 
Mendicity too is the sole resource of the aged and im- 
potent of the poorer classes in general, when children 
or relatives are imable to support them. To it therefore 
crowds are driven for the means of existence, and the 
knowledge that such is the fact leads to an indiscrimi- 
nate giving of alms, which encourages idleness, ihh 
posture and general crime." n 

Such is described as being the condition of the great 
body of the labouring classes in Ireland, and " with 
these facts before us (the commissioners say) we cannot 
hesitate to state, that we consider remedial measures 
requisite to ameliorate the condition of the Irish poor — 
What those meaaiu-es should be is a question compli- 
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^V OBted, and involving considerations of the deepest im- 
portance to the whole body of the people, both in 
Ireland and Great Britain. Society is so constructed, 
its various parts are so connected, the interests of all 
who compose it are bo interwoven, the rich are so de- 
pendent on the labour of the poor, and the poor upon 
the wealth of the rich, that any attempt to legislate 
partially, or with a view to the good of a portion only, 
without a due regard to the whole of the community, 
must prove in the end fallacious, fatal to its object, and 
injurious in general to a ruinous degree." 

None will deny the truth of these propositions, which 
doubtless ought to be kept in view in legislating for the 
relief of the poor, or for any other matter of geneial 
intei'est or importance. Their enunciation does not 

i however materially assist in discovering a remedy lor 
the fearful amount of destitution and suffering sliown to 
prevail in Ireland, the descriptions of which as given in 
the Report, are here brought together in one point of 
view, in order that the reader may have the extent of 
the evil laid open before him. 
If has, the commissioners say, " been suggested to us 
to recommend a Poor Law for Ireland similar to that 
of Kngland, but we are of opinion that the provision to 
be made for the poor in Ireland must vary essentially 
from that made in England." The English law, it is 

tsaid, reqmres that work and support should be found 
for all able-bodied persons who may be out of employ- 
ment, and Bucli work and support will now be provided 
for them only in a workhouse ; so that if workhouses 
were to be established in Ireland as a means of relief, 
they must be sufficiently capacious for setting vast 
numbers of unemployed persons to work within them. 
Tlie commissioners state that they " cannot estimate the 
number of persons in Ireland out of work and in distress 
during thirty weeks of the year, at less than 585,000, 
^^ nor the numlwr of persons dependent ujKtn them at less 
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than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000— This 
therefore (it is added) is about the number for which 
it would be necessary to provide accommodation in 
workhouses, if all who require relief were there to be 
relieved ;" and they consider it impossible to provide 
for such a multitude, or even to attempt it with safety. 
The expense of erecting and fittiug up the necessary 
buildings would, they say, " come to about 4,000,000/., 
and allowing for the maintenance of each person 2i(i, 
only a day (that beiug the expense at the mendicity 
establishment of Dublin) the cost of supporting the 
whole 2,385,000 for thirty weeks would be something 
more than 5,000,000/. a year ; whereas the gross rental 
of Ireland (exclusive of towns) is estimated at less than 
10,000,000^. a year, the net income of the landlords at 
less than 6,000,000/., and the public revenue is only 
about 4,000,000/." 

The commissioners do not however think that such 
an expense would actually be incurred. On the con- 
trary they are convinced that the able-bodied and their 
families would endure any misery rather than make a 
workhouse their domicile ; and they add — " now if we 
thought that employment could be had provided due 
efforts were made to procure it, the general repugnance 
to a workhouse would be a reason for recommending 
that mode of relief, for assistance could be afforded 
through it to the few that might from time to time fall 
into distress, and yet no temptation be afforded to 
idleness and improvidence ; but we see that the labour- 
ing class are eager for work, that work there is not for 
them, and that they are therefore, and not from any 
fault of their own, in permanent want." This, it is said, 
is just the state to which, on the authority of a passage 
quoted from the English Poor Law Commissioners," 
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the workhouse system is held not to be applicable ; 
and if it were established in Ireland, would, the com- 
missioners are persuaded, " be regarded by the bulk of 
the population as a stratagem for debarring them of 
that right to employment and support with which the 
law professed to invest them." It is unnecessary, the 
commissioners add, to point out the feelings wliich must 
thus be created, or the consequences to which they 
might lead ; and they coucludo this section of their 
Report by saying — " We cannot therefore recommend 
the present workhouse system of England as at all 
suited to Ireland." 

Having thus rejected the workhouse, the comrais- 
sioners next consider how far the objections applicable 
to a provision for enforcing in-door work, would bo 
applicable to one for enforcing out-door employment; 
and they come to the conclusion, that having regaixl to 
the number of persons for whom work must be found, 
and the ex(>erience of the consequences to which out- 
door compulsory employment led in England, any 
attempt to introduce it into Ireland would be attended 
with most pernicious results, " If (it is said) the 
farmers were compelled to take more men than they 
chose or tlionglit they wanted, they would of course 
reduce the wages of all to a minimmn. If, on the other 
hand, magistrates or other local authorities were em- 
powered to frame a scale of wages or allowances, so as 
to secure to each labourer a certain sum by the week, 
we do not think they could, with safety to their pers<ins 
and property, fix a less sum than would be equal to the 
highest rate of wages pre-existing in the district for 
which they were required to act ; nor would anything 
less enable the labourer to support himself and his 
i family upon such food, with such clothing, and in such 
I a dwelling, as any person undertaking to provide per- 
[ mancntly for human beings in u civilized country couti' 
V eay they ouglit to be satisfied with, It would ()■ 
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(the commissioners think) be necessary to fix different 
scales of wages or allowances, which would average 
for the whole of Ireland about 4s. Gd. a week. This 
would be to double the present earnings of the body 
of labourers, and these appear to amount to about 
6,800,000/. a year. The additional charge would there- 
fore come to about that sum." 

The tenantry, the commissioners say, cannot be ex- 
pected to bear this burden. They have not capital for 
it, and the charge must therefore fall upon the landlords. 
Rents would diminish, commerce would decay, and the 
demand for agricultural produce and all commodities 
save potatoes and coarse clothing would contract, while 
the number of persons out of employment and in need 
of support would increase, and general ruin ensue. The 
well-known case of " Cholesbury" is then cited, and 
held up as an example of what would follow in Ire- 
land, " at the end of a year from the commencement 
of any system for charging the land indefinitely with 
the support of the whole labouring part of the com- 
munity." 

" With such feelings," the commissioners observe, 
" and considering the redundancy of labour which now 
exists in Ireland, how earnings are kept down by it, 
what misery is thus produced, and what insecurity of 
liberty property and life ensues, we are satisfied that 
enactments calculated to promote the improvement of 
the country, and so to extend the demand for free and 
profitable laboiu', should make essential parts of any 
law for ameliorating the condition of the poor. And 
for the same reasons, while we feel that relief should be 
provided for the impotent, we consider it duo to the 
whole community, and to the labouring class in parti- 
cular, that such of the able-bodied as may still be unable 
to find free and profitable employment in Ireland, 
should be, secured suppoi-t only through emigration, or 
as preliminary to it — those who desire to emigrate 
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■ BhoTilct be fumiBhed with tlie means of doing so in 
safety, and with intermediate support when they stand 
in need of it at emigrant depots. It is thus, and thus 
only, that the market of labour in Ireland can be re- 
lieved from the weight that is now upon it, or the 
labourer be raised from his present prostrate stat*." 
Long quotations are then given from the several 
Reports of the assistant-commissioners, showing that, 
" the feelings of the suffering labourers in Ireland are 
also decidedly in favour of emigration." Tliey do not 
desire workhouses, it is said, but they do desire a free 
passage to a colony where they may have the means of 
living by their own industry. 

The corumis.sioner8 conclude this section of their 
Report by saying, that they do not look to emigration 
as an object to be permanently pursued upon an ex- 
tensive scale, nor as the chief means of relief for the 
evils of Ireland, but " as an auxiliary essential to a 
commencing course of amelioration." They then "pro- 
ceed to submit a series of provisions for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, and the relief of the poor therein, 
including in the latter means of emigration." 

The recommendations extend from section 5 to 15 
inclusive, and are all more or less connected with agri- 
culture, which is said to be the only pursuit for which 
the body of the people of Ireland are qualified by habit, 

I and that it is chiefly through it that any general im- 
provement in their condition can bo effected. It is 
recommended — 



let. That a board constituted on the principle of the 
Bedford Level Corporation should be established, 
for carrying into effect a system of national im- 
provement in Ireland, having a president and vice- 
president with suitable salaries, and who together 
with two of tlie judges to be appointed for the 
purpose, are to form a court of review and reo 
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Witt power to hear and determine all matters con- 
nected with sucli improvements. 
2nd. The " Board of Improvement " ia to be au- 
thorized to appoint commissioners, who are to be 
armed with the usual powers given to commis- 
eionei^s under Enclosure Acts, and are from time 
to time to make surveys and valuations, and parti- 
tions of waste lands, the Board of Works making 
sucb main drains and roads as may be required, 
and taking, in consideration thereof, an allotment 
of a certain part of each waste in trust for the 
public, in proportion to the expense incurred in 
making the survey, partition, drainage, and roads. 
3id. With regard to land under cultivation, it ia re- 
conmionded that both draining and fencing should 
be enforced by law, and that the " Board of Im- 
provement " should be empowered to appoint local 
commissioners for the purpose, for any district they 
may think proper, If the outlay to be incurred 
should exceed what the landlords or occupiers may 
be able to pay, 5 per cent, on the amomit may be 
annually assessed and made payable to the Board 
of Works, which in consideration thereof is to 
advance the requisite sum — the funds placed at its 
disposal being proportionally increased. 
4th. The " Board of Improvement " to be enabled to 
cause cabins which may be nuisances to be taken 
down, and to require the landlords to conti'ihute 
towards the expense of removing the occupants 
and providing for them. 
6th. The " Board of Improvement " to establish an 
agricultural model school, with four or five acres 
of land attached, in so many parishes or districts 
as may be thought necessary, the master to undergo 
due examination, and to give instruction in letters 
and in agriculture, 
lith. Tenants for life, with the approval of the 
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" Board of Improvement," to be empowered to 
grant leases for thirty-one years, and to charge the 
property with the amount expended in effecting 
permanent improvements. 

7th, A fiscal board to be established in every county, 
with the powers to make presentments for public 
works now vested in grand juries, and to be re- 
■quired to present such sums eib may be appointed 
by the Improvement Board. 

8th. The Board of Works to be authorized to under- 
take any public works " such as roads, bridges, 
deepening rivers, or removing obstructions in them, 
and so forth," that within cei"tain limitations may 
be approved by the " Board of Improvement." 

A dissertation is then introduced on the effect of 
Irish immigrants on the labour-market of England, and 
ending with this quotation from Burke — " England and 
Ireland may flourish together. The world is large 
enough for us both. Let it be our care not to make 
ourselves too little for it." The commissioners say it 
was their intention " to inquire relative to trade and 
manufactures, to the fisliories, and to mining ; but that 
it has been found impossible to go into those matters 
through want of time." 

The foregoing summary of the commissioners' recom- 
mendations can hardly be said to come within the pro- 
vince of poor-law legislation, but it has been thought 
light to insert them here, in order that the reader may 
see what were the commissioners' views with regard to 
the state of Ireland, and especially with regard to its 
wants, which apparently consist in a want of capital, 
and a want of skill. The first is proposed to be fur- 
nished by government through the Board of Works, 
the last it ia proposed to supply by constituting a 
" Board of Improvement." 

The, 16th section of the Report commences with the 
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dedMration '* We now come to measures of direct relief for 
the poor" After adverting to the Poor Laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland, the one carried into universal effect 
by local assessments, and the other " in general sup- 
ported hy voluntary contrihutiona administered by 
officers known to the law and responsible to it" — the 
commissioners say " they have sliown by their second 
Report that the instituHons existing in Ireland fop-4be 
relief of_t he poor are h ouses of industry, i nfirmari 
feverjiospt^a, lunatic asylums, and,di8p_eiisan£iiL; that- 
the. ent.?l'lisl'"if'nt pf thfh , except as to lunatic asylums, 

ia not compulsory, but dppontlpiit. upon priv^tp anh- 

^rrptifliisr-er'ttie'wiil of grancfjirriesT-Jhat there are 

but nine houses of industry in the whole country ; that— 

whilft-thfr pmv TBi un itiH . i]t> - fo r^-t lin sink pnnr i n an ai H 

extensive , J Msi no tbpr pl!^.<-i?S iittprh' "'ffd'^ 



si .— .. 

qu a te ; and that there is no general provision made for 
the aged, the impotent, or the destitute." iluch, it is 
added, is certainly giv en in Ireland in private c harity^ 
" but it is TIO^' giv fn upon any organised By Htfm nf 



relief, and the abundant alms which are bestowed, in 
particular by the poorer classes, unfortunately tend to 
encourage mendicancy with its attendant evils." 

The commissioners then declare that upon the best 
consideration they have been able to give to the whole 
subject, t hey think that s^ ]egi\\ provision s hould be 
made, and rates levied, " for the relief and support of 
incurable as well as curable lunatics, of idiots, epileptic 
persons, cripples, deaf and dumb and blind poor, and 
all who labour under permanent bodily infirmities — such 
relief and support to be afforded within the walls of 
public institutions; also f or the r f>h>f pf t.lip pjpT-' p'"'"T 
in hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent e stiyblish- 



uu Jivoiji uiic, ifi-tiAi u ajit^p, aii^j uijn v<xit:pk;t:iiL t 7n^ \ , Lji in la- 
ments^ Qf by pYtprn ntt endance and a su pply of food as 
well as medici ne ^lip''*'^ ^^^ pr^rcnn s to be relieved are 
n ot in a sta te tn lie rftinfivpH frnin liome ; also for the 
nurpoee of emigration, for the support of penitentiaries 




I 
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I to which vagrants may be sent, and for the main- 
I tenance of deserted cliildren ; also towards the relief of 
I aged and infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless widows 
I with young children, of the families of sick persons, 
I and of casual destitution." 

For e ffecting these se veral purposes, it is recommended 
I that powers sh ould ^ vested in Poor Law Commis- 
, . IBioners as in England, " for carrying into execution all 
BDch provisions as sliall be made by law for the relief 
of the poor in Ireland, and that they shall be authorized 
to apjK)int assistant-commissioners to act xmder their 
directions." It is proposed that the commissioners 
should divide the country into relief districts, and cause 
the lands of each to be surveyed and valued, with the 
names of all proprietors of houses or lands and of all 
lessees and occupiers thereof, and the annual value of 
such houses and lands respectively, the same to be 
lodged at such place within the district as the commis- 
sioners shall appoint, and public notice thereof to be 
given. 

It is also recommended that a board of guardians 
should be elected for each district by the ratepayers, 
consisting of proprietors, lessees, and occupiers, a certain 
number of the board to go out each year and others to 
be elected in their stead. The board of guardians to 
have the direction of all the institutions for the relief 
of the poor within the district which are supported by 
local rates, and to cause them to be duly upheld and 
maintained. If any district refuse or neglect to appoint 
guardians, or when appointed if the guardians refuse or 
negtfect to act, the Poor Law Commissioners to be em- 
powered to appoint assistant-commissioners for such 
district with suitable salaries, who are to exercise all 
the powers of the board of guardians. The salaries to 
be paid by a rate on the district. 

It is likewise proposed that there should be so many 
'.KBylums in Ireland for the relief and support of lunatics 
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and idiotfl, and for the support and iiiBtraction of the 
deaf and dumb and blind poor, so many depots for 
receiving persona willing' to emigrate, and bo many 
penitentiaries for vagrants, as the Poor liaw Conmiis- 
aioners shall appoint — that these several establishments 
should be national, and that for maintaining them &c. 
the commisaionera should be empowered to rate the 
whole of Ireland, and to require the boards of guardians 
to raise a proportional share thereof in each district, 
according to the annual value of its property. Jt ia 
fi ioreover rec ommende d tl iat there should be i n-each 
distrint a n inatitntinn for thp support and relief of 
cripples, and persons afflicted with epilepsy or other 
permanent disease ; also an infirmary, hospi titl "-^d r.or\- 
valear ent fwtnhlisbmept, ^n ^ such mimbpr of diappn- 
eariea as may be necessary, thn wh nlp tn be provided , 

-for Hy lnfa,^ a8gesBment. A loR,n fund ^rlminitttprf^ 

.accordi ng to regulati ons approved by tl'p ''•^^i 
sioners, is likewise recommended_to_be eatabl iahed in 
evejry^istrict. 

With regard to emigration, as the whole United 
Kingdom will, it is said, " be benefited in a very great 
degree, and particularly in point of revenue, by the 
improvement which extensive emigration coming in aid 
of a general course of amelioration cannot fail to pro- 
duce in Ireland, one-half of the expense should, the 
commissioners submit, be borne by the general funds 
of the empire." And considering the particular benefit 
which Ireland will derive from it, and especially those 
landlords whose estates may thus be relieved from a 
starving population, it is proposed that in rural distiicta 
the other half should be defrayed partly by the national 
rate, and partly by the owners of the lands from which 
the emigi-ants remove, or from whicli they may have 
been ejected within the preceding twelve months. It 
is further proposed that all the necessary arrangements 
~ >r carrying on emigration, should he made between the 
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Poor Law CommissionerB and the Colonial Office ; 
" and that all poor persons whose circnmBtancea require 
it, shall be furnished with a free passage and with the 
means of Bettliiig themselves in an approved British 
colony ;" and likewise — "that the means of emigration 
shall be provided for the destitute of every class and 
description who are fit subjects for emigration ; that 
depots shall be established, where all who desire to 
emigrate may be received ; that those who are fit for 
emigration be there selected for the purpose, and that 
those who are not shall be provided for under the 
directions of the Poor Law Commissioners ;" who will 
moreover he authorized to borrow moneys from the 
Exchequer Bill Loan CommissionerH for the purposes 
of emigration, or for defraying the cost of any build- 
ings they may think necessary, and also " to secure 
the repayment thereof by a charge upon the national 
rate." 

Tlie commissioners likewise propose that the laws 
with respect to vagrancy should he altered. " At pre- 
eent," they say, " persons convicted of vagrancy may 
be transported for seven years — our recommendation 
is that penitentiaries shall be established to which 
vagrants when taken up shall be sent; that they be 
charged with the vagrancy before the next quarter 
seseions, and if convicted shall be removed as free 
labourers to such colony, not penal, as shall bo ap- 
pointed for them by the Colonial Department." But 
the wages earned in the colony are to be attached until 
the expense of their passage be defrayed ; and it is 
added by way of summary, that by such provisions as 
are now suggested, " all poor persons who cannot 
find means of support at home, and wlio are willing 
to live by their labour abroad, will he furnished with 
the means of doing so, and with intermediate support, 
if fit to emigrate ; and if not, will be otherwise pro- 
vided for, while the idle who would rather beg than 
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The 58th George 3rd, cap. 47, and an Act of the fol- 
lowing year (cap. 41)° amending the same, are then 
referred to, and the commissioners recommend that the 
powers given by these Acta to vestries should be trans- 
ferred to the boards of guardians of each district, and 
that officers of health should be elected by them for 
every parish within their jurisdiction — such officers of 
health to grant tickets of admission to the next emigra- 
tion depot to any poor inhabitants of their parish who 
may, on behalf of themselves or their families, demand 
the same ; and also, where necessary, to procure means 
for passing such persons to the depot. The officers of 
health are moreover to pass all persons taken up under 
the provisions of the above Acts to a penitentiary, and 
also to cause all foundlings to be sent to nurse, " and 
when of a suitable age to cause them to be removed 
to an emigration depot, from whence they may be 
sent to an institution in some British colony, which 
shall be appointed for receiving such children, and 
training and apprenticing them to useful trades or 
occupations." The officers of health are also to provide 
in like manner for all orphan children,'' and the funda 
for tlie several purposes are to be raised by local assess- 
ment in the district. Provision is likewise to be made 
at each depot for receiving the persons sent thither 
by the officers of health, such persons to be there sup- 
ported and set to work until the period for emigration 
arrives ; and any persons who after entering an emi- 
gration dep6t shall leave it, " without discharging such 
expenses as may have been incurred with respect to 
them, or who ^all refuse to emigrate, shall be sub- 



' Ante, pp. 77 and 78. 

f Tho duties liere jiroposed to be performed by the officers of beallh, vn 
siioilar to what are required from the relieving officer under the amended Poor 
Law in Eugland. 
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^» jected to the provisions recommended with respect to 
vagrants." 

With respect to the relief of the aged and infirm, of 
orphans, helpless widows with young children, and 
destitute persons in general, it is stated that there is a 
difi'erence of opinion — soraeof the commissioners " think 

tthe necessary funds should be provided in part by the 
public through a national rate, and in part by private asso- 
ciations, which, aided by the public, should be authorized 
U) establish mendicity-houses and almshouses, and fo 
administer relief to the imligent at their own dwellings, 
Buhject however to the superintendence and control of 

tthe Poor Law Commissioners ; while others think the 
■whole of the fimds should be provided by the public, 
one portion by a national rate and another by a local 
rate, and should be administered as in England by the 
board of guardians of each district." Tlie majority are 
however of opinion, " that the plan of voluntary asso- 
ciatious, aided by the public* should be tried in the first 
instance." Recommendations are then made as to the 
mode of raising and ai)portioning the rate. Tlie com- 
missioners liave, they say, " anxiously considered the 
practicability of making the rate payable out of pro- 

»perty of every description ; but the difficulty of reach- 
ing personal property in general by direct taxation, 
except through very inquisitorial proceedings, has 
obliged them to determine on recommending that the 
land should be tlie fund charged in tlie first instance 
with it." 

There being, the cumraissioners say, reason to believe 

that the landed property of Ireland is so deeply eneum- 

, bered, that a ]"ate miglit absorb the whole income 

of some of the nominal proprietore, the Masters of the 

r Court of Cliancery were consulted on the subject, and 

I from the facts they stated, " it appears tliat the average 

I lent of land is under U. 12s. 6d. the Irish acre, equal to 

jut 14s. 2d. the English; that the gross h 
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of Ireland amounts to less than 10,000,000/. ; that thej 
expenses and losses cannot be taken at lees than ten 
per cent., nor the anmiities and the interest of charges; 
payable out of the land at lees than 3,000,000/. a year ; 
HO that the total net income is less than 6,000,000/." 
The commisiioners think therefore, that the eucnm 
brancers should bear a share of the burden, and recom-B 
mend " That persons paying any annual charge inm 
respect of any beneficial interest in land, shall be au<V 
thorised to deduct the same sum in the pound thereout^B 
that lie pays to the poor-i'ate." They also recommend 
" that the original rate shall never be raised by mord] 
than one-fifth, unless for the purpose of emigration." 

As regards voluntary associations, it is proposed tbatJ 
tlie Poor Law Commissioners shall frame rules for their 1 
government, and that each association shall transmit to 
tlte commissioners an estimate of its probable expenditure 
and its funds for the year ensuing, and that they shall . 
award such grant to it as they think proper. The! 
commissionera to be also authorised " to advance to anyil 
voluntary association, out of the national rate, thel 
whole sum which may be necessary for the buJldiugfl 
and outfit of a mendicity or alma house for any parish ;" T 
and if such mendicity or alms house be not afterwar(b J 
duly maintained, tlie swin so advanced is to be repaidll 
by the parish to the credit of the national rate. 

Certain recommendations are then made with thel 
view of promoting sobriety, and lessening " the inor-a 
dinate use of ardent spirits " — also with reference to I 
the Board of Charitable Bequests, whose frinctions may, ] 
it is suggested, be advantageously transferred to the j 
Poor Law Commissioners — likewise the details of ; 
plan for purchasing the titlie composition, and vesting I 
it in the Poor Law Commissioners as a fund for the ] 
relief of the poor, by doing which, it is said, " there \ 
would be a surplus of 313,000/. a year applicable to] 
the purposes of tlie national rate." In conclusion, the J 
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commissioners express their belief, that upon the whole 
there is a rising spirit of improvement in Ireland, 
which however requires to he stimulated by sound 
legislation, " or it cannot speedily relieve the country 
from the lingering effects of the evil system of former 
times." At present, it ie observed, with a population 
nearly equal to half that of Great Britain, Ireland 
yields only ahout a twelfth of the revenue to the state 
that Great Britain does, nor can it yield more rnitU it 
has more to yield. Increased means must precede 
increased contribution, and to supply Ireland with these 
is, the commissioners say, the great object of their re- 
commendations. 

Such was the commissioners' final Report on the con- 
dition of the Irish poor and the means for its ameliora- 
tion, the substance and general import of which I liave 
endeavoured to give with the fulness and completeness 
the importance of tlie subject demanded. The Report 
was not however signed hy all the comniissioners. 
Three of their body withheld their signature, and re- 
corded their " reasons for dissenting from the principle 
of raising funds for the relief of the poor by the volun- 
tary system, as recommended in the Report." ■* The 
' Reasons ' are set forth in thirteen propositions, the 
moat material of which are the following. 

" Because — in the lamentably distressed state of the Irish poor, 
any syatem of relief to "lie effwtual must be comprehensive, 
uniform, and prompt ; whilst the very constitution of volun- 
tary associations proclaims that their operations must be tardy ; 
and circumstance<l as Ireland is tu the distribution of her 
population, must be partial and precarious. 

*' Because — it is notorious that many contributions, in name volun- 
tary, are frequently obligations of the severest character. 
The pressure of ancli a tax must be unequal. The class least 
removed from want, would furnish aa it now docs, the largest 
number of contributors, and to the ^eatest amount ; whilst 



' I'hese worp Dr. Vignolcs, J. W. S. Naper K»\., und LonI KitWii. 
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the wealthier chissea, resident as well aa absentee, would in a 
great measure be exempted from the liability of contributing 
in proportion to their wealth, or even from contributing at all. 

" Because — viewing the peculiar state of society in Ireland, the 
extent to whicn religious zeal prevails, as well as the influence 
it must exercise, we consider the difficulties attendant o 
raising of a voluntary fund in the first instance, a 
impartial distribution of relief in the next, all but insur- 
mountable. 

" Because — the mendicity institutions of Dublin, IiiraeHck, 
Newry, Birr, Sligo, vVaterford and Londonderry, as well aa 
the voluntary poor's fiind established in some of the rural 
districts, afford strong urools of the inefficiency of ilie support 
afforded to these institutions ; for although they have not 
totally failed, yet their subscriptions are falling off, and they 
are hy no means adequate to the relief of the objects they 
contemplate. 

" Because — although we admit that there are districts in Ireland 
in which voluntary societies might be established, and which 
would afford means of constructing a local administration for 
the management of the poor's fund — still we feel satisfied 
that in the present state of society, and under the existing 
distribution of the population, such a system cannot he either 
comprehensive or uniform. We are therefore of opinion that 
the fund should he obtained by an assessment, wholly and 
not partially compulsory ; and that it will be moat efficiently 
managed by elective boards of guardians as in England, 
directed by responsible public officers whose proceedings shall 
be subjected to the strictest public scrutiny." 

These are no doubt weighty reasons in favour of i 
certain means being provided to meet a certainly re- I 
curring contingency. But reasons were also adduced 
on the opposite side of the qiiestion, the otiier eight 
commiesionerB having in a series of sixteen propositions ] 
likewise recorded their " reasons for recommending 
voluntary associations for the relief of the poor ;" "■ of ] 
which * Reasons ' the following are the chief : — 
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' The commisBioBera who signed this Bchednle or reason!! are, tlie Archbishop I 
of Dublin, Dr. Murray the Romnu catholic archbishop, Rev, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. 
F. Hort, Mr. John Corrip, Mr. W. B. Wrightson, ihe Itigiit Hon. A. E. Blake, 
and Mr. .). J. Biclieno. The Iwo laltcr hsrl been subsequently added to the 
originnl ominiiRsion. 
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'^Becauge — there arc and must necessarily be continually arisii.^', 
many cases af real destitution which caunot be relieved by a 
compulsory assessment, without bringing claims upon it tu 
an unlimited extent The attempt was laiule in England m 
meet all cases of distress by a compulsory rate, and the con- 
sequence was, that in one year the rate amounted to the 
enormous sum of more than 7,800,000/. sterling ; and liesides 
the oppressive amount of the assessments, it did much evil 
in pauperising a large pi>rtion of the labouring popiJation. 

" Because — although such cases of distress might, and probably would 
be, relieved by spontaneous charity, yet the leaving of such cases 
of distress to be relieved by the operation of undirected bene- 
volence, inevitably leads to an extensive vagrancy. This is 
now the state of Ireland. On the moat moderate computation 
the amount of spontaneous alms given, chiefly by the smaller 
farmers and cottars, is from one to two millions sterling 
annually ; but being given without system or v^ithout inquiry 
to the good and to the bad, the really destitute and the pre- 
tenders to destitution receive alike their maintenance out of 
the earnings of the industrious, to their great impoverish- 
ment, and to the great injury of the morals and good order 
of the kingdom. 



the most direct and eifectual, if not the only means 
of avoiding these two great evils, namely, an extensive and 
ruinous pauperism created bv an attempt to make compulsory 
provision for all cases of destitution, and an extensive and 
equally ruinous vagrancy created by the want of public pro- 
vision, is to endeavour to bring voluntary almsgiving under 
regulations and system, so aa tx) direct it to tlie relief of real 
distress exclusively. 

" Because — the best means of systematising and regulating volun- 
tary almsgiving, is to hold out the offer of a measure of public 
aid for all voluntary associations, based ou certain prin- 
ciples, and governed by fixed regulations approved by a cen- 
tral board. 

" Because— while a finid thus founded upon voluntjiry contributions 
woidd provide effectual relief for tliosc who are really desti- 
tute, the very nature of it would debar the poor from esta- 
blishing legal claims upon it ; since the contribution to a 
voluntary fiind being wliolly spontjineous, ihe contributors 
could at any time withhold them, if an attemjit were made to 
compel an appropriation of (he joint fund contrary to tlioir 
instructions. 

" Because — the example of an organised system of relief for the 
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poor by voluntary contribution is afforded i 
it has been eminently successful. 



a Scotland, where 
1 eminently successful. 
■■ Because — although the flystem of providing for the poor by means 
of voluntary associations, aided by the public purse, and con- 
structed upon well-digested principles, may not succeed at 
once in every part of the country — yet tnat, so far ; 
does succeed, it will tend to bring the population into a 
sound state with respect to the poor, and will we trust 
gradually work its way over the face of the island, and 
bably supersede in many places, as the Scottish system does 
80 extensively, the necesaty of a compulsory rate. \Vberea8 
we are convinced, that although a compulsory rate might be 
rendered general more rapfdly, and be administered by 
artificial means, it would every day become more difficult to 
manage, and tend to bring the country into a worse state than 
our inquii7 has found it." 

The arguments for and against establishing a ayetem 
of relief in Ireland founded upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, are here deliberately stated by the advocates of 
such a procedure on one side, and by its opponents on 
the other. The question is vitally important with re- 
gard to the relief of the Irish poor, and deserves the 
most careful consideration. If the voluntary sys 
be susceptible of the organisation and the certainty its | 
advocates assume, it might doubtless be made to a con- 
siderable extent available, although still open to the 
objection that it would operate unequally upon the ab- 
sentee and the resident proprietor, upon the liberal man 
and the niggard. The majority of the commissioners, 
we see, attach much weight to the example of Scotland, 
where they believe the voluntary system to have " been 
eminently successful." How little ground there was 
for such hehef, is sliown in the recent working of that 
system ; ' and as regards the combining public aid with 
voluntary contributions which is recommended, it may be 
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Temarked, that such a combination lias always led to 
the wliolo charge being eventually borne by the public. 
In addition to the two schedules of 'Reasons' al- 
ready noticed, another document waa appended ^^ g,^,^^ 
to the Keport, entitled ' Remarks on the Evi- ^''u,™'"^' 
dence &c., by one of the Commissioners.' "'^""^ 
This was prepared by Mr. Bicheno, as an exposition 
of his own peculiar views, and fills upwards of forty 
closely printed folio pages. It contains a good deal of 
information upon the state of the country, and the 
condition and habits of the people, selected from the 
evidence furnished by the assistant-commissioners ; but 

I is too long for insertion. The concluding paragraph 
however indicates the spirit in which the * Remarks ' 
Were written, and may therefore have a place ; it is as 
follows — " Aftei' all the assistance that can lie extended 
to Ireland l>y good laws, and every encouragement 
afforded to the poor by temporary employment of a 
public nature, and every assistance that emigration and 
other modes of relief can yield, her real improvement 
must spring from herself, her own inhabitants, and her 
I own indigenous institutions, irrespective of legislation, 
I and English interference. It must be of a moral na- 
I ture ; the improvement of the high and the low, the rich 
[ and the poor, "Without this, her tenantry will bo still 
■"wretched, and her landlords will command no respect ; 
■ ■with it, a new face will be given to the whole people." 
Another paper, entitled 'Remarks on the Third Re- 
Iport of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners,' mi.o.c. 
I was submitted to government shortly after the "T"'*?)^™ 
I delivery of that Report. It was dated in July ■*!""■ ■ 
11836, and was drawn up by George Cornewall Lewis 
1./ who had been one of the assistant-commissioners 
f>for prosecuting the inquiry in Ii-eland, The objections 
to the system, or rather the several systems of relief 
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recommended by the commissioners, are stated by Mr. 
Lewis with great force and clearness, and he comes to 
conclusions on the whole question very similar to those 
contained in the * Suggestions ' which had been sub- 
mitted by the author in the month of January preced- 
ing.** He proposes to apply the principle of the 
amended English Poor Law to L-eland, including the 
workhouse, with regard to the rejection of which by 
the commissioners, he remarks — " as the danger of 
introducing a poor-law into Ireland is confessedly 
great, I can conceive no reason for not taking every 
possible security against its abuse. Now if anything 
has been proved more decisively than another by the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act in England, 
it is that the workhouse is an all-sufficient t^st of 
destitution^ and that it is the only test ; that it succeeds 
as a mode of relief, and that all other modes faiL Why 
therefore, this tried guarantee against poor-law abuses 
is not to be employed, when abuses are, under the best 
system, almost inevitable, it seems difficult to imder- 
stand. If such a safeguard were to be dispensed with 
anywhere, it would be far less dangerous to dispense 
with it in England than in Ireland." 

An account of the further steps taken with reference 
to the commissioners' Report, and as regards the whole 
of the very important question to which it applies, will 
be given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ilecommen<iatioii in the king's speech — Motions and other proceedingii in llio 
Hoiwe of CiimmonB — Ixinl John RuBsell'B instructions to the nutior — The 
author's first Report — Lord John Buaseirs speech on introdncins a bill 
founded on its recommendations — Pn^^'reHS of the bill interrupted by Iho 
death of the king — Author's second Report — Bill reintroduced and passed 
the Commons — Author's third Report — Bill [lassea the I^rds, and be- 
comes law. 

The impatience genei-ally felt for the Report of the 
Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners, was not a little 
increased hy the uncertainty as to what would be its 
nature. It was known that there were great differences 
of opinion among the commissioners with regard to the 
remedy, although they were all agreed as to the existence 
of the evil, and the necessity for something being done 
towards it« mitigation ; but what that something should 
be, was a question on which it was understood they by 
no means coincided. It was feared therefore, that the 
present inquiry would end, as others had ended, witli- 
out auy practical result. An impression had long pre- 
vailed, and was daily becoming stronger, of tlie neces- 
sity for making some provision for the relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. The perpetually-increasing 
intercourse between the two countries, brought under 
English notice the wretched state of a large proportion 
of the people in the sister island ; and the vast numbers 
of them who crossed the Channel in search of the means 
of living, and became more or less domiciled in the 
large towns and throughout the western districts of 
England, made it a matter of policy, as it assuredly was 
of humanity, to endeavour to improve their condition ; 
and nothing seemed so equitable or so readily efl'eetive for 
the purpose, as making projjerty liable for the relief of 
destitution in Ireland, as was the case in England — in 
other words, establinliing smne desrriptloTi rif pnnr-hiw. 
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On the assembling of parliament, the subject was 
The king's *^^^ referred to in the Royal speech — " a fxir- 
S^^g" ther Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
KbiSS^"*, into the condition of the poorer classes in Ire- 
land will speedily be laid before you. You 
will approach this subject with the caution due to its 
importance and difficulty ; and the experience of the 
salutary effect produced by the Act for the amendment 
of the laws relating to the poor in England and Wales, 
may in many respects assist your deliberations." A 
few days after (February 9th) Sir Richard Musgrave 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of the 
poor of Ireland in certain cases — " He himself," he said, 
" lived in an atmosphere of misery, and being compelled 
to witness it daily, he was determined to pursue the 
subject, to see whether any and what relief could bo 
procured from parliament." On the 15th of February 
another motion was made by the member for Stroud for 
leave to introduce a bill for the * Relief and Employment 
of the Poor of Ireland ;' and on the 3rd of March fol- 
lowing, a bill was submitted by Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
framed upon the principle that in a system of poor-laws 
for Ireland, there ought to be local administration, com- 
bined with central control — " local administration by 
bodies elected by, and representing the contributors to 
the poor-fimd, and general central supervision and con- 
trol on the part of a body named by the government, 
and responsible to parliament." 

These bills were all introduced, it will be observed, 
irrespective of the final Report of the Commis- 
^teS^ltions sioners of Inquiry, which indeed had not yet 
misl'nS?" been presented. But on the 18th of April, in 
Apriria, answer to a question respecting it, Lord John 
^*^ Russell, then Secretary of Statp for the Home 

Department, said " that the Report had been under 
the consideration of government, and they certainly 
had found in it a great variety of important matters ; 
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at the Bame time he must add, that the suggestions in 
it were not of that simple and flingle nature as to allow 
them to be adopted without the caution which waa 
recommended by the commissionere themselvea." He 
could not, he said, conclude without adding, " that the 
Report was not only of extreme importance, but that 
the subject of it waa of a nature to render it absolutely 
neceaaary that aome measure should be brought forward 
and adopted. It would be anxiously considered by the 
government vnih a view to such measures, and there 
were none aa affecting Ireland, either at present or 
perhaps within the next hundi'ed years, which couH 
possibly be of greater magnitude." On the 4th of May 
Mr. Poulett Scrope moved a aeries of resolutions ex- 
pressive of the necessity for some provision for the 
relief of the Irish poor — in commenting on which, 
Lord Morpeth ' admitted " that the hideoua nature of 
the evils which prevailed amongst the poorer l^j,„^ 
clasaes in Ireland, called earnestly for redress, Kta'.iT'' 
and he thought no duty more urgent on the Si'fw^il."™ 
government and on parliament than to devise a '''^ "" 
remedy for them." Government were now he said en- 
gaged in determining on the steps proper to be taken, 
and at the first moment they were in a condition 
to propose such a general measure aa they could re- 
commend for adoptioQ on their own responsibility, 
they would do so. On the 9th of June following, 
on the motion for postiioning the consideration of 
Sir Richard Musgrave's bill, Lord Morpeth again 
assured the houae " that the subject was under the 
immediate consideration of government ; and that he 
was not without hope of their being enabled to intro- 
duce some preparatory measure in the present session ; 
but at all events they would take the first opportunity 
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in the next session, of introducing what he hoped would 
be a complete and satisfactory measure ;" and here the 
matter rested for the present. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of August, 
Parliament without anything having been done, either 
iu^lSt M. with the bills introduced by individual mem- 
^^^' bers, or in regard to the Report of the com- 

missioners of inquiry. The recommendations of the 
commissioners seem indeed to have increased rather 
than lessened the difficulties attending any measure for 
the relief of the Irish poor, owing probably to the 
recommendations '* not being of that simple and single 
nature " to which the home secretary adverted in his 
address to the house on the 18th of April. Public 
attention nevertheless continued to be directed to the 
subject with undiminished earnestness, and government 
felt the necessity of coming to some early and definite 
conclusion as to the steps to be taken in regard to it. 

We have now reached a portion of our narrative 
Theauthofi whcu tlic author will be compelled to speak of 
Suh^^e" himself, and the part taken by him, first in de- 
subject. vising a poor-law for Ireland, and next in super- 
intending its introduction into that country ; and he is 
very anxious to bespeak an indulgent consideration for 
the difficulty in which he is placed, by having been thus 
personally engaged in the transactions which he will 
have to describe. The great social importance of the 
Irish Poor Law, imposes upon him the duty of giving 
a full and complete account of all that took place with 
regard to it ; and he feels that this duty cannot be ren- 
dered less imperative, by the fact of his official connexion 
with the measure. He will therefore proceed to detail 
the circumstances as they severally occurred; and it 
will be more simple, and may save circumlocution for 
him to speak in the first person, on the occasions in 
which he was himself immediately concerned. 
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^V On the 22nd of August I received directions to pro- 
ceed to Ireland, taking with me theEeporta of the ^^ j^ 
commissioners of inqniry, and there to examine f,^"'* 
how far it might be judiciouB or practicable to aH^VS','' 
offer relief to whole classes of the poor, whe- 
ther of the sick, the infirm, or orphan children — whe- 
ther such relief might not have the effect of promoting 
imposture, without destroying mendicity^wliether the 
condition of the great bulk of the poorer classes would be 
improved by such a measure — whether a rate limited in 
its amount ratber than its application, might be usefully 
directed to the erection and maintenance of workhouses 
for all those who sought relief as paupers — whether 
any kind of workhouse can be established which should 
not give its iumates a superior degree of comfort to 
the common lot of the independent labourer — whether 
the restraint of a workhouse would be an effectual 
check to applicants for admission ; and whether, if the 
Bystem were once established, the inmates would not 
resist, by force, the restraints which would be necessary. 
, Supposing the workhouse system not to be advisable, I 
was directed to consider in what other mode a national 
or local rate might be beneficially applied ; and to 
examine the policy of establishing depots where candi- 
dates for emigration might resort. My attention was 
also specially directed to the machinery by which rates 
for the relief of the poor might be i-aised and expended ; 
and to the formation and constitution of a central 
board, of local boards, of district unions, and of paro- 
chial vestries, 1 was also directed to inquire whether 
the capital applied to the improvement of land, and the 
reclaiming of bogs and wastes was perceptibly or noto- 
riously increasing or diminishing, and to remark gene- 
rally upon any plans which might lead to an increased 
demand for labour ; and lastly, to " carefully read the 
bills which had been brought into the house of com- 
mons on this subject during that year, and the draft 
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of a bill prepared by one of the commissiouerB of ii 
quiry in conformity with their Report." 

It will thus be seen that the proposed inquiiy was 
sufficiently extensive ; and I hardly need 6ay that I 
entered upon the duty assigned me with a deep sense 
of the responsibility it involved. The working of the 
English Poor Law, afforded means for obtaining some 
insight into the character and habits of such of the 
Irish as had become resident in the metropolis and 
the larger towns of England, and I immediately insti- 
tuted inquiries on the subject among the workhouse 
masters and other officers of sevei'al of the London 
parishes where the Irish labourers principally resided. 
They all assured me as the result of their experience, 
that the discipline of a workhouse operated with 
the Irish precisely as it did with the English poor, 
There was in fact no difference in tliis respect, nor 
any greater difficulty with regard to the one, than 
there was in the management of the other. TI " 
was so far satisfactory ; hut further examination and 
inquiry were necessary for giving entire confidence 
on this point, and these could best be pursue^ in 
Ireland whither I accttrdingly proceeded early in Sep- 
tembtr. 

The evidence collected by the late commissioners oi 
inquiry and appended to their Keport, established so 
conclusively the existence of a state of poverty through- 
out Ireland, amounting in nnmerous cases to actual 
destitution,'' that I felt it to be unnecessary to adduce 
any aditional proofs on the subject. To this extent 
moreover, the evidence was fully borne out by previous 
investigations of committees and commissions on the 
state of Ireland. The fact of wide-spread destitution 
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was therefore notorious, and its existence was univer- 
sally admitted ; so that in reporting to government at 
the end of my mission, I considered it enough to state as 
the result of my own inquiries, " that the misery now 
prevalent among the labouring classes in Ireland, 
appears to be of a nature and intensity calculated to 
produce great demoralization and danger ;" and such 
being the case, it was doubtless the duty of govern- 
ment and the legislature to endeavour to devise a 
remedy for the one, and thus at the same time to guard 
against the other. 

My first Re|X)rt was delivered on the 1 5th of No- 
vember. It stated that after examining the Th=.iiiw. 
several institutions in Dubliii, I had visited the noI.TT"' 
west of Ireland from Cork to Limerick West- ""' 
port and Sligo, and back by Armagh — " everywhere 
examining and inquiring as to the condition and habits 
of the people, their character and wants; and endea- 
voiu-ing to ascertain whether, and how far, the system of 
i-elief established in England, was applicable to the pre- 
sent state of Ireland." The above route was deemed the 
most eligible, because the inhabitants of the manufac- 
turing and commercial districts of the north and east, 
more nearly resembled the English than those of the 
Bonthem and western parts of Ireland ; and If the Eng- 
lish system should be found applicable to them, there 
could be no doubt of its applicability to the others. 

The Report is divided int« three parts or principal 
divisions — 

The first, gives the general result of inquiries into 
the condition habits and feelings of the people, especi- 
ally with regard to the introduction of a law for tlie 
relief of the poor. 

In the second part, the question whether the workhouse 
system can with safety and advantage be establislied in 
Ireland is considered, and also whether the means ff~ 
creating an efficient union niacliinerv exists there. 

i 
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Assuming these questions to be answered affirma- 
tively, the chief points requiring attention in framing 
a poor-law for Ireland, are in the last part considered. 

It is now proposed to insert, under the above divi- 
sions, so much of the Report as will be sufficient for 
showing its general import, and the nature of its recom- 
mendations; but omitting such portions as are not 
necessary for this purpose — 

First Report.— i$OY. 15, 1836. 

Part the First. — " The investiffations and inquiries in which 
I have been engaged, have led to a conviction that Ireland 
has, on the whole, during the last thirty or forty years, been 
progressively improving. It is impossible to pass through the 
country without being struck with the evidence of increasing 
wealth almost everywhere apparent, although it is of course 
more visible in towns than m the open country. Great as 
the improvement in England has been within the same period, 
that in Ireland, I believe, has been equal. There are towns 
and districts there, as there are towns and districts in Eng- 
land, in which little improvement is seen, or which may even 
have retrograded ; but the general advance is certain, and 
the improvement in the condition and increase in the capital 
of the country, are still, I think, steadily progressive. If it 
be asked how this accords with the misery and destitution 
apparent among a large portion of the people, the answer is 
oDvious— The capital of the country has mcreased, but the 
increase of the population has been still greater; and it 
therefore does not follow that there is an increase of capital 
or comfort in the possession of each individual, or even of the 
majority. The reverse is unhappily the fact — ^Towns, ex- 
hibiting every sign of increased wealth, are encircled by 
suburbs composed of miserable hovels, sheltering: a wretched 
population of mendicants. In the country, evidence of the 
extreme subdivision of land everywhere appears, and as a 
consequence, the soil, fertile as it naturally is, becomes ex- 
hausted by continual cropping ; for the cottier tenant, too 
often reduced to a level little aoove that of the mendicant, is 
unable to provide manure for his land, and has no other mode 
of restoring its vigour but by subjecting it to a long and pro- 
fitless fallow. Farmers of three hundred acres, or even of 
two or one hundred, except in the grazing districts, have be- 
come almost extinct in Ireland. A variety of circumstances 
seem to have contributed to bring about this change. In 
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some instances the proprietor has himself subdivided his land 
into small holdings of five, ten, or fifteen acres, with a view 
of increasing his rent-roll, ar adding to his political influence. 
In other cases the land has hi'en let on lense to a single 
tenant on lives, or for a term of years, or both conjointly ; 
and he has sublet to others, who have again gone on dividing 
and subletting, until the original proprietor is almost lost 
sight of, and the original holding is parcelled out among a 
host of small occupiers. 

" The occupation of a plot of land has now gotten to be con- 
sidered, by a great portion of the Iiish people, aa conferring 
an almost interminable right of possession. This seems to 
have arisen in great measure out of the circumstances iu 
which they have been placed ; for there being no legal pro- 
vision for the destitute, and the subdivision of the land into 
small holdings having destroyed the regular demand for 
labour, the" only protection against actual want, the only 
means by which a man could procure food for his family, was 
by getting and retaining possesion of a portion of land ; for 
this he has struggled— for this the peasantry have combined 
and burst through the restraints of law and humanity. So 
long as this portion of land was kept together, it was possibly 
sufficient to supply his family with a tolerable degree of com- 
fort; but a^r a time he would have sons to provide for, and 
daughters to portion off, and this must all be effected out of 
the land — until the holding of ten or fifteen acres became 
divided into holdings of two, three, or five acresL After a 
time, too, the same process of subdivision is again resorted 
to, until the minimum of subsistence is reached ; and this is 
now the condition of a large portion of the Irish peasantry. 
Land is to them the great necessary of life. There is no 
hiring of servants. A man cannot obtain his living as a day- 
labourer, lie must get possession of a plot of land to raise 
potatoes, or starve. It need scarcely be said that a man will 
not starve, so long as the means of sustaining life can be 
obtained by force or fraud ; and hence the scenes of violence 
and murder which have so frequently occurred iu Ireland, 

•• One of the circumstances tliat first arrests attention on visiting 
Ireland, is the prevalence of mendicancy. It ia not perhaps 
the actual amount of misery existing amongst the mendicant 
class, great as that may be, wliich is most to be deprecated ; 
but the falsehood and fraud which form a part of tlieir pro- 
fession, and spread by their example. Mendicancy appeals 
to our sympathies on t>chalf of vice, as well as want; and 
enconragement is often afforded to the one, by the relief 
intended for the other. To assume the scmbiance of misery 
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is the business of the mendicant, and his success depends 
upon the skill with which he exercises deception. A mass of 
filth, nakedness, and squalor, is thus kept moving ahnut the 
country, entering every house, addressing itself tu every eye, 
and soliciting from every hand ; and much of the filth and 
indolence observable in the cabins, clothing, and general 
conduct of the peasantry, may I think be traced to this 
source, and I doubt even if those above the class of labourers 
altogether escape the taint. Mendicancy and filth have be- 
come too common to be diE^aceful. 

' The Irish peasantry have generally an appearance of apathy 
and depression. Thb is seen in their mode of living, in their 
habitations, in their dress, in the dress of their children, and 
in their general economy and conduct. They seem to have 
no pride, no emulation ; to be heedless of tlie present, and 
careless of the future. They do not strive to improve their 
appearance, or add to their comforts. Their cabins are 
slovenly, smoky, dirty, almost without furniture, or any article 
of convenience or common decency. On entering a cottage, 
the woman and children are seen seated on the floor sur- 
rounded by pigs and poultry, the man is lounging at the 
door, which can only be approached through mud and filth. 
Yet he is too indolent to make a dry approach to his 
dwelling, although there are materials close at nand, and his 
wife is too slatternly to cleanse the place in which they live, 
or sweep the dirt and offal from the fioor. If you point out 
these defects, and endeavour to show how easily they might 
improve their condition and increase their comforts, you are 
invariably mot by excuses as to their poverty- Are a woman, 
and her children, and her cabin filthy, whilst a stream of 
water runs past the door— the answer invariably is, ' Sure, 
how can we help it ? we are so poor 1 ' With the man it ia 
the same ; you find bira idly basking in the sun, or seated by 
the fire, whilst his cabin is scarcely approachable through the 
accumulation of mud— and he too will exclaim, ' Sure, how 
can we help it? we are so poor I ' whilst at the very time he 
is smoking tobacco, and has probably not denied himself the 
enjoyment of whisky. Now poverty is jwt the cause, or at 
least not the sole cAuse, of this condition of the Irish 
peasantry. If they desired to live better, or to appear better, 
they might do so ; but they seem to have no such ambition, 
and hence the depressed tone of which I have spoken. This 
may be partly owing to the remains of old habits; for bad as 
the circumstances ot the peasantry now are, they were yet. I 
am persuaded, worse fifty or thirty years ago. A part also 
may be attributed to the want of education, and of a feeling 
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of self-reapect ; and a part likewise to their poverty — to which 
last cause alone, everythitijEr that is wrong m Ireland is inva- 
riably attributed. 

' The desultory habits of the peasantry are likewise remarkable. 
However urgent the demands for exeriiou — if, as in the pre- 
sent season, their crops are rotting in the fields from excessive 
wet, and every moment of sunshine should be taken advantage 
of — still, if tliere be a market to attend, a fair, or a funeral, 
a horse-race, a fight, or a wedding, all else is neglected or 
forgotten ; they hurry off in search of the excitements which 
abound on sucn occasions, and with a recklessness hardly to 
be credited, at the moment that they are complaining of 
poverty, they take the moat certain steps to increase it. liieir 
fondness for ardent spirits is probably one cause of this, and 
another will be found in their ])Osition as occupiers of laud. 
The work required upon their small holdings is easily per- 
formed, and may, as they say, ' be done any day.' Workinff 
for wages is rare and uncertain ; and hence arises a disregara 
of the value of time, a desultory sauntering habit, witnout 
industry or steadiness of application. Such is too generally 
the character, and such the habits, of the Irish peasantry ; 
and it may not be uoinstructive to mark the resemblance 
which these bear to the character and habits of the English 
peasantry in the pauporised districts, under the abuses of the 
old Poor Law. Mendicancy and indiscriminate almsgiving 
have produced in Ireland, results similar to what indiscri- 
miuate relief produced in England — the like reckless disregard 
of the future, the like idle and disorderly conduct, and the 
same pronene^ to outrage having tben characterised the 
English pauper labourer, which are now too generally the 
characteristics of the Irish peasant. An abuse of a good law 
caused the evil in the one case, and a removal of that abuse 
is now rapidly effecting a remedy. In the other case, the evil 
appears to have arisen rather from the want, than the abuse 
of a law ; but the corrective for both will, 1 believe, be found 
to be essentially the same. 

" The objections usually urged against the introduction of Poor 
Ijiws into Ireland, are founded on an anticipated denioraliza- 
tioii of the peasantry — and on the probable amount of the 
charge. The first objection derives its force from the pjt- 
ample of England under the old Poor Law ; but the weight 
of this objection is destroyed by the improved administration 
under the new law, which is rapidly eradicating the effects of 
previous abuse ; and will, there is good reaM)n to believe, 
effectually prevent their recurrence. This belief is fnundcd 
M 2 
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on the experience of the effecte of the syBtem in every in- 
stance in which it has been brought into operation, and pai^ 
ticularly in two im{xirtant parishea in Nottinghamshire, where 
the woreliouse principle was first egtablished in its simplicity 
and efficiency fifteen or sixteen years ago, and wliere it lia;* 
continued to be equally effective up to the present time. 
Similar results have invariably attended its application in the 
unions funned under the new law, whicli are conducted essen- 
tially upon the same principle, but with a superior combina- 
tion of machinery, and administrative arrangement 

' With respect to the second objection, founded on the probable 
amount of expenditure, it may lie remarked that tne Irish 
population, like every other, must be supported in some way 
out of the resources of the country ; and it does not follow 
that the establishment of such a system of relief will preatly 
increase the charge, if it increase it at all. During tlie pro- 
gress of my inquiries, I was often told that the recognition of 
any legal claim fur relief would lead to universal pauperism, 
and would amount to a total confiscation of property. Many 
Irish landowners appeared to participate in this apprehension 
— under the influence of which it seems to have been over- 
looked, that the only legal claim for relief in England is 
founded on the actual destitution of the claimant, and that as 
the existence of destitution is the ground of the claim, ao is 
its removal the measure of relief to be afforded. This, if the 
destitution be rightly tested, will be a sufiicient protection to 

firoperty. At present there is no test of deslitution in Ire- 
and. The mendicant, whether liis diatresB be real or fictitious, 
claims and receives his share of the produce of the soil in the 
shape of charity, before the landlord can receive his portion 
in tne shape of rent, and before the tenant has ascertained 
whether he is a gainer or a loser by his labours and his risks. 
The mendicant's claim has now precedence over every other. 
If the whole property of Ireland was rated to the relief of the 
poor, it woula be no more ; but in such case the charge would 
be equally borne, whereas at present it is unequal, and tends 
to evil in its application. 

" The voluntary contributions of Scotland have been recommended 
as an example to be followed, rather than the compulsory 
assessments of England ; and the Dublin Mendicity AsHKia- 
tion has l>een referred to, and its working described as at 
once effective for the suppression of mendicancy, and for the 
relief of the indigent within the sphere of its operations, with- 
out injury to the sensibilities of individual benevolence. But 
the feelings of charity and gratitude, which it is delightful to 
contemplate as the motive .ind the fruit of benevolent actions. 
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can only exist between individuals. It matters not wliether 
the fund to be distributed haa been raiaed by voluntary con- 
tribution, or by legal aasessmetit, or whether it has been 
devised for purposes of general charity. The application of 
the fund beeomea, in each caae, a trust; it is distributed as a 
trust, and it is received as a right, not aa a gift. It may 
moreover be remarked, tliat the Dublin Mendicity Associa- 
tion has with difficulty been kept in existence by great exer- 
tions on the part of the committee, and by threats of parading 
the mendicants through the streets. If difficulty is thus found 
in supporting such an institution in Dublin, how impracticable 
must it be to provide permanent support for similar institu- 
tions in other parts of the country. Some persona contend 
that relief for tne indigent classes in Ireland should be pro- 
vided in ' houses of industry,' similar to those now existing 
in Dublin and a few other places. These institutions are in 
general not badly managed, and some classificatioa is enforced 
in them, and the sexes are invariably separated. But they 
are cert^nly not entitled to the designation of ' houses of 
industry,' They are in fact places for the maintenance of a 
number of poor persons, mostly aged or infirm, and idiots, 
and lunatics; but as a general means of supplying neces- 
sary relief, and of testing the necessity, they are totally in- 
efficient 

" Notwithstanding these ohjections, I found everywhere, after 
quitting Dublin, a strong feeling in favour of property being 
assessed for the relief of the indiMot. At present, the burthen 
falls almost exclusively upon the lower classes, whilst the 
higher classes generally escape. A system of poor-laws, 
similar in principle to the English system, would go far to 
remedy this inequality — tlie people are aware of this — and, 
as the general result of my inquiries, I have been led to the 
conclusion, that [mor-htws may be now established in Ire- 
land, guarded by the correctives derived from experience in 
England, with safety and success. 1 tiiink also, that such a 
measure would serve to connect tlie interest of landlords and 
tenants, and so become a means of benefiting both, and wo- 
moting the general peace and prosperity of the country. The 
desire now so generally expressed for a full participation in 
English laws and Englisli institutious, will dispose the Irish 
people to receive with alacrity any measure tending to put 
them on the same footing as tneir fellow-subjects of England 
— a drcumatance particularly favourable to the establishment 
of a ])Oor-law at this moment. At another season, or under 
other circumstanL'es. it might be difficult to surround a legal 
jffovision for the relief of tlie Iriali poor, with sufficient guards 
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against abuse ; but at present, I think the legislature may 
yentore to entertain the subject, having the experience of 
England before tbem, with a reasonable confidence of being 
able to bring the measure to a successfiil issue ; and if the 
landed proprietora and gentry of Ireland will there perform 
the same part, which the proprietors and gentry of Kngland 
are now performing in the administration of the new Poor 
Law, the result will be neither distant nor doubtful. 

■' If a poor-law were established in Ireland, it inuat not however 
be expected to work miracles. It would not give employ- 
ment or capital, but it would, I think, help the country 
thn)ugh what may be called its transition period ; and in 
time, and with the aid of other circumstances, would effect a 
material improvement in the condition of the people. 'ITie 
English Poor Laws, in their earlier operation, contributed to 
the accomplishment of this object in England ; and there 
seems nothing to prevent a smifar result in Ireland. Faci- 
Uties now exist in Ireland for helping forward the transition, 
and for shortening its duration as well as securing its benefits, 
which England did not possess in the time of Elizabeth, or 
for a century and a half afterwards. By ' transition period,' 
I mean that season of change from the system of small hold- 
ings, con-acre, and the subdivisions of land, which now pre- 
vails in Ireland, to the better practice of day-labour for 
wages, and to that dependence on daily labour for support, 
which is the present condition of the English peasantry. This 
transition is, I believe, generally beset witn difficulty and 
suffering. It was so in England ; it is, and for a time will 
probably continue to be so in Ireland ; and every aid should 
be afforded to shorten its duration, and lessen its pressure. 
It has been considered that the existence of the con-acre 
system is favourable to such a transition. I am disposed to 
concur in this view, and think that the annual hiring of the 
con-acre, may help to wean the Irish peasanby from their 

E resent desire of occupying land, and lead them to become 
ibourers for wages. The eager clinging to land, and its 
subdivision into small holdings, is at once a cause and a con- 
sequence of the rapid increase of the people, and of the 
extreme poverty and want which prevail among them. It is 
not because the potato constitutes their food, that a kind of 
famine occurs annually in Ireland betweeu the going out of 
the old, and the in-coming of the new crop ; but it is because 
the peasantry are the sole providers for their own necessities, 
each out of his own small holding ; and being all alike hard 
pressed, and apt to under-calculate the extent of their wants, 
they thus often find themselves without food before the new 
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crop is ripe. In tliis etnergcncy tbere is no store provided to 
which they can have recourse, and misery and disease ensue. 
A poor-law would lightea the pressure under such a. visit- 
ation, and the puor-law machinery might be useful in cases 
of extreme need, as well as for preventing a recurrence of the 
calamity. 

' It is impossible to mix with the Irish people without noticing tlie 
great influence of the clergy, and it seemed important therefore 
to ascertain their views in regard to a iMjor-law, I discussed 
the subject with many of them, as well Roman catholic as 
protestant, in all parts of the country ; and 1 found them, 
with few exceptions, decidedly favourably to such a law. In 
the cases where they were not so, it appeared to be owing to 
an apprehension that their influence might be lessened, by 
taking from them the distribution of the alms which now pass 
through their hands ; but this feeling was of rare occurrence, 
and I am warranted in aaying, that the clergy of every deno- 
mination are almost unanimously favourable to "a system of 
Poor Laws for Ireland. This was perhaps to be expected, 
the duties of the clergy leading them to mix more with the 
people, and to see more of their actual wants, than any other 
class of persons. The shopkeepers too, and manufacturers 
and dealers Eencrally. I found favourable to a poor-law. 
They declared that they should be gainers at the end of the 
year, whatever might he the amount legally assessed upon 
them ; for that they could neither close flieir doors, nor turn 
their backs upon the wretched objects who were constantly 
applying to them ; whilst the gentry, if resident, were in a 
great measure protected from such applications, and if non- 
resident, escaped them altogether. 

*' A legal provision for the destitute, is moreover an indispensable 
preliminary to the suppression of mcndicjincy. If the state 
offers au alternative, it may prohibit heggiug^it would be in 
vain to do so otherwise, for the law would be opposed to our 
natural sympathies, and would remain inoperative. This was 
the course adopted in England, where it was long endea- 
voured to repress vagrancy by severe enactments, but appa- 
rently with little advantage. At last the offer of relief was 
coupled witli the prohibition of mendicancy, and until our 
Poor Law administration became corrupt, with perfect suc- 
cess. To establish a poor-law, then, is I believe a necessaiy 
preliminary to the suppression of mendicancy. That it will 
l>c, on the whole, economical to do this in Ireland, it is I 
think scarcely possible to doubt ; but whether it he so or not, 
the advantage both morally and socially of removing such an 
evil, is beyond question important. 
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" It may be reganied as a circumstance favourable to the intro- 
duction of a poor-law, tliat so much land in Ijing waste and 
uncultivated in Ireland. Much of this laud ie susceptible of 
cultivation, and the order and security which a poor-law 
would tend to establish, will encourage the application of 
capital to such objects. If capital were to be so applied, con- 
aitlerable tracts would be brought under culture, and thus 
afford occupation to the now unemployed labourers. Most of 
the reclaimed bog which I saw in the western counties, was 
effected by the small occupiers, who partially drained and 
enclosed an acre or two at a time ; but such operations were 
without system or combination, and for the most part indif- 
ferently performed. In this way, however, the reclamation 
of these wastus will of necessity proceed — constantly adding 
to the uumber of small cottier tenants, and swelling tlie 
amount of poverty and wretchedness in the country — unless 
pronriL'tors and capitalists shall be induced to take the matter 
m hand, and by enclosing and effectually drmning whole 
tracts, secure the means of applying economical management 
on a large scale. The enclosing and draining, and the whole 
process of reclamation, would afford employment to labourers 
who are now, for a great portion of the year, idling about 
without occupation ; and when the land so reclaimed becomes 
subjected to a regular process of cultivation, it will continue 
to afford them regular employment at daily wages, instead of 
the often miseraoly insufficient produce of their own small 
holdings, to which they now are compelled to cling as their 
sole means of support. 

■' it appears then, I think, that a poor-law is necessary for re- 
lieving the destiCution to which a large portion of the popu- 
lation in Ireland is now exposed. It appears too, that 
circumstances are at present favourable for the introduction 
of such a measure. A poor-law seems also to be necessary, 
as a first step towards bringing about improvement in the 
habits and social condition of the people. Without sucli im- 

froveraent, peace, goi)d order, and security cannot exist iu 
reland; and without these, it is in vain to look for that 
accumulation of wealth, and influx of capital, which are 
necessary for developing its resources, agricultural and com- 
mercial, and for providing profitable employment for the 
popiilatloa Ireland is now suffering under a circle of evils, 
producing and reproducing one another. AVant of capital 

t)roduceB want of eniplojTnent — want of employment, turbu- 
ence and misery — turbulence and misery, insecurity — insecu- 
rity prevent) the iiiti-oductiun or accuumlation of capital — and 
ao on. Until this circle is broken, ttie evils must continue. 



and probably increase. The first thing to be done ia to give 
security — that will produce or invite capita! — and capital will 
give employment. But security of person and property can- 
not co-i'sist with extensive destitution. So that, in truth, the 
reclamation of bogs and wastes — the establishment of fisheries 
and manufactures — improvements in agriculture, and in the 
general condition of the country — and lastly, the elevation of 
the great niass of the Irish people in the social scale, appear 
to be ali more or leas contingent upon establishing a law pro- 
viding for the relief of the destitute, — How such a law may 
be best formed, so as to secure tiie largest amount of good, 
with the least risk of evil, it is proposed next to consider. 



Part the Second. — " There are two points for consideration 
imder this division of the subject which are of primary import, 
the question of a Poor Law for Ireland mainly depending 
upon them. First — Whether the workhouse system can be 
safely and effectively established in Ireland ; and secondly — 
Whether a machinery can be there established for their 
government, such as exista in the English unions. 

" In my inquiries with regard to these points, I endeavoured to 
exercise a care and vigilance proportioned to their importance. 
The inquiry was entered upon under an apprehension that 
the workhouse would be less efficient in Ireland, than experi- 
ence bad shown it to be in England ; and that it would pro- 
bably be applicable to the able-bodied in a limited degree 
only, if applicable to them at all. 1 was doubtful also, 
whether it would be practicable to control any considerable 
number of the able-bodied in a workhouse— whether the 
proneneas of the Irish peasantry to outrage and insubordina- 
tion would not, as had often been represented, lead them to 
break through all restraint, and perliam demolish the building, 
and commit other acts of violence. The probability of sucn 
outrage is strongly insisted upon by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry, and the same argument was urged upon me by some 
persons with whom I communicated in Dublin. In the 
progress of my inquiries however, 1 soon found reason for 
concluding that there was no ground for apprehension, either 
aa to the applicability of the workhouse for the purposes of 
relief, or as to any danger of resistance to such a system of 
classification and discipline within it, as would make it a test 
of destitution. In the several ' houses of industry ' established 
in Ireland, a strict Be|)aration of the sexes is enforced, and a 
tliscipline mure or less approximating to our workhouse dis- 
cipline is established. No sjiirits are admitted, and on the 
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whole, there is enough in these institutions to render tbem 
distasteful as places of partial restraint. Yet irom no governor 
of a house of industry could I learn that resistance had ever 
been made to their regulationa, and surprise was even ex- 
pressed at my thinking it necessary to make the inquiry. I 
received the same opinion from the governors of gaols. In 
short, every man whom I conversed with, who had any expe- 
rience of the habits of the people, declared that the peasantry 
are perfectly tractable, and never think of opposing authority, 
unless stimulated by drink, or urged on by that apecies of 
combination for set^uring the occupancy of land, which has 
become so common in certain districts. Neither of these 
influences will interfere with the establishment of a work- 
house, or tlie regulation of its inmates, all of whom will have 
sought refuge in it voluntarily, and may quit it at any mo- 
ment. As resards the security of the workhouse, therefore, 
and the establishment of a system of discipline as strict as 
that maintained in the English workhouses, 1 believe that 
there will be neither danger nor difficulty. 

' IIow far the workhouse, if established, may be relied upon as a 
test of destitution and a measure of the relief to be afforded ; 
how far it will be effectual for the prevention of pauperism, 
and for stimulating the people to exertion for their own suit- 
port ; — how far, in short, the workhouse system, which has 
been safely and effectually applied to dispauperise England, 
may be anplied with safety and efficiency to prevent pau- 
perism in Ireland, now remains for inquiry. The governing 
principle of the workhouse system is this : — that the support 
which is afforded at the public charge in the workhouse, shall 
on the whole he less desirable than the support ubtained by 
independent exertion. To carry out this principle, it might 
seem to be necessary that the inmates of a workiiouse should 
be in all respects worse situated — worse clothed, worse lodged, 
and worse fed, than the independent labourers of the district. 
In fact, however, the inmates of our English workhouses are 
as well clothed, and generally better lodged and better fed 
than the agricultural labourer and his family : yet the irk- 
someness of the discipline and confinement, and tne privation 
of certain enjoyments, produce such disinclination to enter the 
workhouse, that experience warrants tlie fullest assurance that 
nothing short of destitution, and that necessity which the law 
contemplates as the ground for aHbrdlng relief, will induce 
the able-bodied labourer to seek refuge therein ; and that if 
driven thither by necessity, he will quit it again as speedily 
as possible, and strive (generally with increased energy aud 
consequent success) to obtain subsistence by liis own efforts. 
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" It would perhaps be in vain, even if it were desirable, to seek to 
make the lodging, the clothing, and the diet, of the ininatea 
of an Irish workhouse, inferior to those of the Irish peasantry. 
The standard of their mode of living is so low, that the esta- 
blishinent of one still lower is difficult, and would under any 
circumstances be inexpedient. In Irelaud therefore, there 
would not perhaps be found the same security in this respect 
for the efficiency of the workhouse test, which may in some 
degree be operative in England. There are countervaihng 
circumstances in Ireland however, which more than balance 
this drawback, even if it were greater than it really is. The 
Irish are naturally, or by habit, a migratory people, fond of 
change, hopefiil, sanguine, eager for experiment. They have 
never been practically limited to one spot by a law of settie- 
meut, as has been the case with the English peasantry. They 
have never been enervated by a misapplied system of parish 
relief. Rather than bear the restrictions of a workhouse, the 
Irishman, if in possession of health and strength, would 
wander the world over to obtain a living. All the opinions I 
have collected from persons most conversant with the Irish 
character, agree in tnis. Confinement of any kind is even 
more irksome to an Irishman than to an Englishman. Hence, 
although he might be lodged, fed, and clothed, in a work- 
house oetter than be could lodge, feed, and clothe himself — 
he wiU yet, Uke the Englishman, never enter the workhouse, 
unless driven thither by actual necessity ; and he will not 
then remain there longer than tliat necessity exists. The 
test of the workhouse Is then, 1 thiiik, likely to be as efficient 
in Ireland, as it is proved to be in England ; and if relief be 
there restricted to tiie workhouse, it will be at once a test of 
deetitutioo, and a measure of relief, and will serve to protect 
the administration of a legal provision for the destitute poor, 
from those evils and abuses which followed the establiabmcnt, 
and led to the perversion, of the old Poor Laws in England. 
I speak of the workhouse as a test of destitution geuerally, 
without limiting its operation to age, infirmity, or other cir- 
cumstances ; for independent of the difficulty of discriuiinating 
between those who may fairly be considered as aged and 
infirm, and those who are not — as well as certain other diffi- 
culties, practical and theoretical, in the way of making any 
such distinction — I have found in the state of Ireland, no 
nifUcient reason for depart'mg from tie principle of the Eng- 
lish Poor Low which recognises destitution alone as the ground 
of relief, nor for estahlishrng a distinction in tlie one country, 
which docs not exist in the other. 

•* The expense of providing workhouses, will not, I apprehend, be 
so consideruhie as lias liy dome Irecn anticipated. If the sur- 
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face of Ireland be divided into squares of twenty miles each, 
su that a workhouse placed iu tlie centre would be distant 
about ten miles from the extremities in al! directions, this 
would give about eighty workhouses for the whole of Ireland. 
A diameter of twenty miles was the limit prescribed for tlie 
size of unions by Gilbert's Act, but it waa often exceeded in 
practice — it may however, be assumed as a convenient size 
on the present occasion. In some cases, owing to the position 
of towns, or other local causes, the unions will probably be 
smaller ; in others, especially in the thinly-peopled districts 
of the west, they may be larger : but still, there is, I think, 
every probability that the number of workhouses required 
will not greatly exceed eighty. Iu aid of this number, the 
houses of industry, and mendicity and other establishments, 
which wilt be unnecessary as soon as a legal provision is made 
for the relief of the destitute, will become available at pro- 
bably a small expense. In some instances, moreover, bar- 
racks, factories, or other buildings suitable for conversion into 
workhouses, may perhaps be obtained on easy terms: — but 
excluding all such con^derations, and assuming that instead 
of eighty workhouses, a hundred will be required, and that 
the cost of erecting each will be about the same as for the 
largest class of English workhouses, namely, about 7,000/. — 
this would give a gross outlay of 700,000?. for the whole of 
Ireland — a sum not diaproportionally large, when the nature 
of the object is taken mto account. If government were to 
advance the sura necessary for providii^ the workhouses by 
way of loan, as has been done to the unions in England, re- 
quiring an instalment of five per cent of the principal to be 
paid off annually out of the rates. It would make the whole 
charge so easy, that it would scarcely be felt. Tlie payment 
of 35,000/. per annum for twenty years, with the interest on 
the constantly-decreasing principal, could not be considered a 
hardship on Ireland ; and this is in fact the whole of the 
new or additional outlay proposed : for as regards the relief 
of the destitute, that would not be a new charge, the des- 
titute classes being now supported, although iu a manner cal- 
culated to injure and depress the general character of the 
people. 

" As respects the means for local management in Ireland, if it 
were attempted to establish a parochial machinery similar 
to that which exists in England, I believe the attempt would 
fail. The description of persons requisite for constituting 
such a machincrj', will not be foimd in the majority of Irish 
parishes. In some parts however, and especially in the north 
and the east, conqietent individuals would be found in many, 
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if not in most of the parishes. If an Irish Poor Law were 
established, the uniting of parishes for the puqK)se of securing 
the benefite of combined management, is therefore more 
necessary even than it was in England ; and bj making the 
unions sufEcieutly large, tlierc can be no doubt that in almost 
every instance, sucli a board of elected guardians may be 
obtained as would secure the orderly working of the union, 
under a due system of supervision and control. 

* In the first instance, and until a rate for the relief of the desti- 
tute is established, the contributors to the county-cess might 
be empowered to elect the guardians. But in some cases an 
efficient board may not be obtainable by election, and this is 
most likely to occur at the commencement, when individuals 
will be ill instructed as to their duties, and when the public 
will perhaps liave formed erroneous notions of what is intended 
to be done. To meet such a contingency, it seems essential 
that large general iiowers should be vested in some central 
authority, to control and direct the proceedings of the boards 
of guardians, and even to supersede their (unctioDS altogether, 
whenever such supersession shall be necessary. Power should 
also be given to declare unions, and to appoint paid officers 
to conduct the business, under the direction of the central 
authority, without tlie intervention of a board of guardians ; 
and in order to guard against mistakes to be expected on the 
first introduction of an entirely new order of things, and to 
prevent the mischief that might ensue from failure or miscon- 
duct at the outset, the central authority should also, I think, 
be empowered to dispense with the election of the first hoard 
of guardians, and to appoint such persons as may appear 
most fit and competent to act as guardians of the union, until 
the Lady-day next ensuing, or the Lady-day twelvemonths. 
The number and selection of such special! y-appoin ted 
guardians to be at the discretion of the central authority. 
These powers are greater than were given to the English 
commissioners by tlie Poor Law Amennment Act : but they 
are, in my opinion, necessary in the present state of Ireland. 
With fiucn powers confided to the central authority, no diffi- 
culty can arise for wliich it will not be prepared ; and it will, 
I thmk, be enabled to establish the unions, and to constilute 
an adequate machinery for their government throughout the 
whole of Ireland, with certainty and efficiency. 

" In England, the county magistrates residing and acting within 
a union, are ex-officio members of the board of guardians. 
The number ana position of the magistracy in Ireland seem 
to require some modification in this respect. The principle 
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of ndministration established in England by tbe Poor Law 
Amendment Act, is baaed essentially upon popular represent- 
ation. The guardians are elected by the iMrcupiers and 
owners of tbe property rated, and in the hands of the 
guardians the administratire power is vested. The coanty 
magistrates, it is true, in virtne of tbeir office, sit and act as 
members of the board ; but this does not destroy its elective 
character, as tbe number of elected so far exceeds that of the 
ex-officio guardians, that the popular character of tbe board 
is maintained ; whilst the presence of the magistrates, who in 
virtue of tbeir office are permanent members, and therefore 
connecting links between the successive hoards of elected 
guardians, secures a stability and continuity of action, which, 
if based entirely upon election, the board might not possess 
This is tbe constitution of the boards of guardians in Eng- 
land, and nothing can work better: but in Ireland, tbe 
number of magistrates who would be entitled under a similar 
provision to act as ex-officio guardians, would in general 
greatly exceed the number so qualified in England, and in 
some cases might outnumber the elected guardians. If this 
should occur, the elective character of the board would of | 
course he destroyed ; but even if this should not be the case, 
yet any undue preponderance of tbe permanent ex-officio 
guardians would detract from the popular character of tlie 
governing body, and lower it in the confidejice of the people. 
With a view therefore of keeping as nearly as possible to the 
practical constitution of the English boards of guardians, I 
propose in tbe Irish unions, — 1st. That the number of ex- 
qfficio guardians shall never exceed one-third the number of 
elected guardians : 2dly. That immediately on the declara- 
tion of a union, tbe county magistrates residing and acting 
within its limits, shall nominate trom among themselves a 
number nearest to, but not exceeding, one-third of tiie elected 
guardians,— which magistrates so nominated by their com- 
peers, shall be entitled to act as ex-officio guardians of the i 
union, until the Michaelmas twelvemonth after such nomitia- i 
tiou : and 3dly. That at each succeeding Michaelmas, the I 
magistrates entitled as aforesaid, shall proceed to a new elec- 
tion. These regulations will, I think, not only preserve a I 
due proportion in the constitution of the boards of guardians, 1 
but also ensure the co-operation of tlie most efficient portioa 
of the magistracy in the goveniment of the unions ; as the 
magistrates will doubtleas nominate those members of their { 
body who are most active and able, 

' A dilli?rent practice from that established in England, t 

also to be necessary with rtapcct to the Clergy. Under the| 
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provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, ministers of 
religion of every denomination are eligible for the office of 
guardian, elected or ex-ojjicio. In the present condition of 
Ireland, I fear this would be attended with inconvenience, 
and might destroy the efficiency of ihe boards of guardians. 
I therefore propose that no clergyman, or minister of any 
religious denomination, shall be eligible to act either as elected 
or ex-offi.cio guardian. This exclusion is not proposed from 
any notion of the general unHtnesa of the clergy to fill the 
office of guardian ; but with reference solely to the present 
state of religious opinion in Ireland, and to the importance 
of keeping the functions of the boards of guardians free from 
the suspicion of sectarian bias. If the ministers of one per- 
suasion were to be admitted, the ministers of every persuasion 
must be so ; and then the deliberations would too probably 
be disturbed by religious differences. On no point have I 
taken more pains to arrive at a sound conclusion than on thia, 
being fully sensible of the objections, on principle, to the 
exclusion of any class of men from office : but the great 
majority of the clergy themselves with whom I have conversed, 
Roman catholic and proteatant, have agreed in thinking that 
it will be, on the whole, inexpedient to admit any of the 
ministers of religion to act as guardians ; and after the fullest 
consideration and inquiry, I therefore recommend that they 
should all be declared ineligible. 

■ In England, under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, every parish or township rated f()r the maintenance of 
its poor, and included in a union, is entitled to return a 
guardian. In Ireland it will, i think, be essential that the 
central authority should be empowered to fix the limits of a 
union, without being restricted to parish boundaries. It 
should be enabled to divide parishes, either for the purpose 
of electing guardians, or for joining a portion of a parish to 
one union, and another portion to another union. It should 
al«i be empowered to consolidate parishes for the purpose of 
electing one or more guardians, and likewise to form election 
districts for this purpose, without reference to parochial 
boundaries. And laatly, the central authority should be em- 
powered to add to, take from, and remodel unions, whenever 
Buch change might be found necessary. These powers would 
have enabled the English Poor Law Commisaoners to make 
tlieip unions more compact and convenient than they at pre- 
sent are, lofal prejudices and local interests having frequently 
com|)elled them to abandon the arrangement which would 
have been best for the general interest In Ireland, full 
powers in these respects are, I think, indispensable for en- 
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abling the central authority to deal with the various circum- 
stauces uiidcr which the unions will there have to be formed. 
But with adequate powers, and with such modificatlDUB as are 
before described, the princijjle of union which has been esta- 
blifihed in England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, may 
I think be advantageously extended to Ireland ; and as it 
baa been shown that no insurmountable difficulty exists to 
prevent the introduction of the workhouse as a teat of desti- 
tution — so neither will there bi; any insurmountable difficulty 
in establishing an adequate machinery for the government of 
the unions when formed. 



Part the Third. — " Assuming that a system of Poor Laws ought 
to be established in Ireland ; that tbc workhouse system may 
there be relied upon, as a test of destitution ; and that the 
means of forming and governing unions exist there, as well 
as in England— It now remains to describe the several points 
which require attention in Naming a measure comprising these 
objects ; and also to offer such further observations, as did not 
seem to come within the scope of the preceding divisions. 

" The governing principle to be observed in dealing with this 
portion of the subject is, that the Poor Law of Ireland should 
assinnlate in all respects as nearly as possible to that esta- 
blished in England, — varying only in those instances, in 
which the different circumstances of the two countries re- 

S|uire it. In conformity with this principle, the first point 
or consideration would naturally he the constitution of the 
central or chief authority, and the powers to l)e confided to 
it ; but I postpone this part of the subject — assuming only 
that a central authority is to be established, with powers 
similar in kind to those conferred upon the Englisli Poor Law 
Commissioners. The other points for consideration are the 
following — 
1k^ Of Relief . — " The only legal claim for relief in England, is 
founded upon the destitution of the [wriy claiming it. I 
propose to extend the same principle to Ireland ; and as a 
test of the actual existence of such destitution, and to guard 
against the evils which have invariably attended the distri- 
bution of out-door relief, (that is, of relief administered either 
in money or in kind to parties out of the workhouse) I further 
propose that, in Ireland, no relief should be given except in 
the workhouse. I do not propose to impart a rif/hl to relief 
even to the destitute poor. 'Itie claim to relief in Endand, 
is founded on prescription, rather than enactment; for al- 
though the 43rrf of Elizabeth provides for the levying a rate 
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for the purpose of relieving the destitute poor, it invests them 
with no riojht to claim relief, the administration of which is 
left to the local authorities, who are of course responsible for 
its due exercise. The promulgation of rules for tne adminis- 
tration of relief will therefore rest with the central authority, 
limited by the proviso that relief is only to be administered 
in the workhouse. The central authority will declare when 
the workhouse shall be so applied iu each union, and will also 
take care that no time be lost in providing suitable workhouse 
accommodation, &s well as to establish such regulations as 
may be necessary for the guidance of the local authorities in 
the interim ; but it will be most safe to prohibit all relief 
whatever, until the test of the workhouse can be applied. 

" The strict limitation of relief to the workhouse may possibly be 
objected to, on tiie ground that extreme want is found occa- 
sionally to assail large portions of the population, who ought 
then to be relieved at tne public charge, without being sub- 
jected to the restraint of the workhouse. But this is an 
exceptional case, and it would not, I think, be wise to adapt 
the regulations of jxior-law administration in Ireland to the 
possible occuri-ence of such a conlJngency. In a i)eriod of 
amine, the whole population may be said to become desti- 
tute; but it surely would not be expedient to bold out an 
expectation, that if this should unhappily occur, support for 
a// would be unconditionally provided at the public charge? 
— During such a visitation, the workhouse might not be suffi- 
cient for the numbers who were anxious to crowd into it ; hut 
to the extent of its means of accommodation it would help to 
relieve the general distress, and the union machinery would 
probably be found useful in other respects. The occurrence 
of a famine, however, if general, seems to be a contingency 
beyond the powers of a poor-law to provide for. There is 
then an actual duficiency of supply ; and as there is less to 
consume, loss must be consumed. It is however, I think, im- 
possible to contemplate tho continuance of such a state of 
things iu Ireland, as that in which any considerable portion of 
its populaUon would be subjected to the occurrence of famine. 
As the habits and intelligence of the people improve, these 
visitations w'dl be guarded against or averted ; and 1 do not 
propose to make any exception permissive of ont-door relief 
ID auch cases, but recommend that relief should be limited 
strictly to the workhouse. It is moreover necessary tliat no 
individual of a family should be admitted, unless all its 
members cuter the house. Helief to the father or husband is 
equivalent to relief to the child or the wife, and rice versa ; 
and, while they continue one family, a part cannot he conu- 
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dered as destitute, and tlie rest not so ; a family must 1 
taken as a whole, and so admitted or excluded. Tlie provi-J 
sions of the 43;v/ of Elizabeth, requiring parents to support 
children, and children te support parents, should also be ex 
tended to Ireland ; and I think relief by way of loan, as pro 
Tided for by the 58(/t gecfion of the Poor Law Amcndinenl 
Act, might in certain crises be useful, and if exercised * 
discretion, can scarcely be productive of mischief. 

indly. Of tlie Local Machinery. — " I propose that the local ma- 
chinery for the administration of relief to the destitute in 
Ireland, under the direction of a central authority, should be 
the same as is provided in England by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act; namely, the union of a district for common 
management, under a board of guardians elected by the 
ratepayers, with paid officers appointed or approved by the. 
central authority. 

" In forming the unions, it will be necessary to observe the civi 
rather than the ecclesiastical boundaries of parishes; I 
cases will arise, in which it may be requisite to disregard 
such boundaries — it being obviously more important that tl 
district to be united should be compact, convenient, and ac- 
cessible, and be naturally connected with its centre, than that 
the old and often inconvenient boundaries should be observed. 
This applies no less to county or baronial boundaries than to 
those of parishes or other divisions. The principle which lias 
governed the formation of the English unions, whenever the 
commissioners have not been driven from it by local circum- 
stances, has been to fix upon some market-town conveniently 
situated as a centre, and to attach to it the whole surrounding 
district, of which it may be considered the capital, and in 
which the general business of the district, both public and 
private, for the most part centres. The roads of a district 
always converge upon the market-tewn. The communications 
with it are constant, and the people settled within the range 
of its influence constitute almost a distinct community. To 
form such a district into a union, seems an obvious course^ 
and 1 recommend its being adopted in Ireland, There may j 
he parts of the country in which such a convenient centroj 
does not exist, but this will be of rare occurrence, and tbe] 

teneral powers of the central authority will be competent toj 
eal with it. 

" Much of what appeared to be necessai-y with reference to the 
members of the boards of guardians, both elected and ex- 
iifficio, is ^ yen in the second part of this Uepirt: but tlie 
important question — in whose hands the right of aiipointing 
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guardians shall be confided, and in what way that ri^ht shall 
be exercised, still remains to be considered. In this, as in 
other casL'9, the principle established in England, should, 1 
think, be applied to Ireland, and the election of guardians he 
vested in the ratepayers and ownei-s of property within the 
union ; but the circumstances of Ireland require some modili- 
cation of the English practice, in this respect. The owners 
of property in England, are entitled to vote awarding to the 
scale which was established by the Select Vestry Act, and 
which asci>nds by gradations of 25/. each, from a rated value 
of 50/. per annum up to 150/. per annum, giving one vote 
for the former, and six votes for the latter. This scale seems 
open to some objection, on the grounds of complexity and 
over- minuteness. It moreover differs from tbe scale of voting 
fixed for the ratepayers by the Poor Talv Amendment Act, 
which provides that ratepayers, if rated under 200/. shall 
have one vote ; if rated at 200/. and under 400/., two votes ; 
and if at 400/. and upwards, three votes. Such a scale seems 
on the whole well adapted to ihe condition of ratepayers in 
England, but the amounts specified are too high for Ireland ; 
and the scale is not sufficiently minute in its graduation, for 
the Bubdiviaiou of property which prevails there. Instead of 
adopting these Englisn scales, therefore, I propose to esta- 
blish one scale in Ireland, by which simplicity of detail, and 
a right result, will I think be more effectually secured ; and 
I recommend the following for regulating the votes of owners 
of property, as well as occupiers, 

above 5/. and under 50/. . . one vote. 



50/. and under 100/. 
100/. „ 150/. 

150/. „ 200/. 

200/. and upwards 



two votes. 
three votes, 
four votes. 
five votes. 



rf/y. Of Rating.-^" The power to assess tbe nrojierty and levy 
a rate within a union for the purpose of relieving the dcsti- 
tnte, must, I think, be confided to the board of guardians, 
by whom such relief is to be administered. The mode of 
assessing and collecting tbe rate, as well us its npnlicstian, 
will be prescribed by the central authority. The Parocbial 
Assessments Act passed last session, establishes the principle 
that the rates are to be paid upon the net annual value of 
property. This was alwnys the law, although it had not 
always been acted upon. As regards the principle by which 
the assessment of property should be regulated, it will there- 
fore be only necessary to extend the pnivisioiis of that .Act to 
Ireland, substituting the union for the parish authorities. 
The valuation of pro|ierty for rating wceA not. 1 a])pi'chend, 
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by lumuii or nftk wwiinl Tain- 
The Cdnr-esdsased T^ne of tke fup q ii is aD that 
BacT. In sasT ii>*gafWTy a vahiatiaB lias alreadr been 
made fcr tbe parpast cf txtbe qiwuHat ioBu and wtiererer 
that, or any odber fair vafaaboB bas bees Bade, it will be 
arailabSe fer rasio? to tbe refief of tbe pcur. Hidierto tbere 
hag been oo soA rate in Ireland. Tbe drstilule claa e t^ bave 
gooe oo inoeasDie in mmbers. but sdD tbere bas been do 
recogmsed or leg^ ptovkiaD far diesr lelieC. IVupe i tj has 
been aoqnired, capital inre^ed. and oontracts made, onder 
this state of dii:iss, and it viD be ifoffiible now to impose a 
rate upon propertr. without a fctting exigring arrangements : 
bat I belief the eflectwill be slisbt, and that in a fiew jears it 
will cease altogether. If it were far greater dian I anticipate 
howerer, aU otjectioQS to tbe impoation of a rate on this ground 
must be OTerbome fay oonaderations of die poUic welntie. 

Hie qoestioa as to who shall pay die rate, and in what prc^r- 
tioQs, is next to be conadered. Tbe parties immediately 
interested are the owner or person p o nr vcjrii^ die baiefidal 
interest of tbe u r op er tj asseased, and the tenant or occupier. 
Between these therefore, it seons both equitable and expe- 
dient to apportion the rate. Where the two are combined, 
tbe same person would be answerable Utr the entire rate. 
The Irish Poor Inquiry Commiseioners appeared to be of 
opinion that the owner should naj two-thirds of the rate, 
and the occupier one-third ; and it seemed to me, at fir^ 
that this would be a suitable division : but after fiirdier con- 
sideration and inouiry, I thought that each should be called 
upon to pay half tne rate.^ I was nuunly influenced to adopt 
tob view, by the consideration that at present nearly the 
whole support of the destitute falls upon tne tenantry. It is 
to the occupiers that the mendicant resorts, and from them 
he receives his daily rations. There is thus in reality, a rate 
now levied, although not sanctioned by legal enactment ; and 
no occupier, however limited may be his means, turns away 
the mendicant empty-handed from his door. The pressure of 
these continual calls upon the occupiers, help to bear them 
down, and keep them at their present low level ; but if the 
destitute classes were relieved by means of a general rate 
u|Xin property, of which the occupiers were called upon to pay 
half, they would be relieved from nearly one-half their pre- 
sent liurtlien. A poor-law, if rightly administered, aldiough 
it ensures relief for the destitute, will not increase th^ir 
nutnt)er, or eventually swell the fimd appropriated to their 



In Heotland the rate is divided equally between the landlord and tenant. 
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siijnKirt. On the contrary. I believe it will help tn Icsecti 
bote. But admitting that the number and tbe amount remain 
the HLme, still the ocfiipiers will then have to |»aj only one- 
Ualf, the landlord the other; whereas now the occupier 
contributes nearly the whole. 

ithli/. Of Settlemeid. — " Parochial aettlement, as established in 
England, is almost universally admitted to have been produc- 
tive uf great mischief. It lias led to much litigation and 
expense ; and by fixing the peasantry to the narrow liniita 
(rf their parish, beyond which the world was to them almost 
a blank, it has done more to injure their character, to 
destroy its elasticity, and to banish self-reliance and resource, 
than any other portion of the old Poor Law system. It will 
not, therefore, I presume, be considered right to establish 
parochial settlement in Ireland. Tlie habits of the Irish are 
migratory, their movements depending u|wn their own voli- 
tion, lo establish a hiw of settlement, would be to fix tliem 
to one locality. No such law has yet been eslablished there ; 
and it is therefore open to the legislature to prescribe the 
limits, if a settlement shall be deemed advisable ; or else to 
dispense with settlement altogether. 

I* Without a law of settlement, it is true, vagrants from other dis- 
tricts may congregate in particular unions, and may claim 
relief, or be sent to the workhouse ; but if the workhouses are 
all r^;ulated ujHtn tlie same scale of diet and discipline, there 
would be no inducement for the vagrant classes to prefer one 
union to another, and they would probably remain scattered 
throughout the country, in much the same proportion as at 
present If sucli a preference was in any instance shown by 
them, it might be taken as a proof of inefficient management 
or lax discipline on the part of the favoured union, and would 
be ft signal for the central authority to interfere. Tlius, if 
tliere should be no law of settlement, the nmnljcr of inmates 
in the several workhouses would serve as a kind of index to 
the management of each ; and the local authorities would be 
compelled in self-defence to keep their unions in good order, 
to prevent their being overrun with pan{)er8. Sudi a compe- 
tition, if well regulated, might go far to ensure the general 
efficiency of the unions. 

i/f/. On Mendicancy—" ^\^leneve^ relief is provided for the 
destitute, mendicancy may be suppressed. A law which says, 
' Yim shall not beg or steaV, but you shall starve,' would bo 
contrary to natural justice, and would Ih) disobeyed; but if 
the law first makes provision for the destitulo, and then says, 
"■ You shall not beg, but you shall be n'lieved at the public 
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charge,' the alternative thus offered will entitle the com- 
munity to auppresa a practice which is held t» be injurious. 
On these grounds, I think the law which establiahee a syetem J 
of public relief for destitution, should at the same time pro- 
hibit mendicancy. The present state of Ireland however, 
and the habits and feelings of the Irish people, throw con- 
siderable difficulty in the way of an immediate suppression of 
mendicancy. The number of mendicants is very great, and 
they are therefore of some importance as a class, and support 
and keep each other in countenance whilst following, what 
they consider, no disreputable vocation. They enter the cot- 
tages of the peasantry as supplicants, it is true, but still with 
a certain sense of rignt ; and the cottager would be held to 
be a bold, if not a bad man, who resisted their appeal. In 
fact, the appeal never is resisted, — if there is only a handful 
of potatoes, they are divided with the beggar ; and there is 
thus perhaps levied from the produce of llie soil in Ireland 
for the support of mendicancy, as large a contribution as it is 
now proposed to raise by an assessment of property for the 
relief of^ destitution. The ' stmdy beggars,' noticed in the 
lAth of Elizabeth, must have been very simiJar to those now I 
common in Ireland. Indeed the state of society at the two I 
periods seems to have been nearly the same in both countries, j 
the prevalence of begging in each being accomiianied by the ] 
same general disposition to give, and this disposition of course j 
increasing the number of beggars. 

' The evils of mendicancy in Ireland are certainly very great, and 
its suppression should be provided for at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. The best mode of effecting this would pro- 
bably be, to enact a general prohibition, and to cast upon 
the central authority the responsibility of bringing it into 
operation In the several unions, as the workhouses became 
fitted for the reception of inmates. The central authority 
might, I think, so regulate their proceedings, as that the now 
itinerant mendicants who may be really unable to provide for 
themselves, should be placed in the several workhouses with 
the least degree of coercion and inconvenience ; and that the 
ablebodied vagrants and disorderly persons should be com- 
pelled to provide for their own subsistence, by the application 
of strict workhouse discipline. Time and forbearance will 
doubtless be necessaiy in carrying such a measure into ope- 
ration in Ireland, and these the powers of the central autho- 
rity will enable it to afford. The present generation will 
probably pass away before the disposition to encourage beg- 
ging by indiscriminate almsgiving, which now prevails so gene- 
rally among all classes in Ireland, will be corrected by the 
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itdoption of a more enlightened benevolence. It will then 
we may hope be seen, tliat the real friends of the people are 
those who lead them to independent exertion, to a reliance 
upon themselves and their own efforts fur support — not those 
who, by the constant dolinof of miscalled charity, entice the 
people into a state of dependence. It may minister to human 
iiride, to be surrounded by a crowd of such dependents ; but 
It surely is inconsistent with genuine benevolence to encourage, 
or even to permit this, if it can possibly be prevented. 

(y. Of Bastardy.—" As far as I had opportunity of observing 
and iuquirlng, the Irish females are generally correct in their 
conduct. 1 am aware that opinions somewhat different have 
been expressed ; but my own impression of tlie moral con- 
duct of the Irish females is highly favourable. Their duties 
appear to be more laborious than those of the s;ime class in 
England. Their dress, loo, is interior, and so likewise seems 
their social position ; yet they nniverailly appear modest, 
industrious, and sober — I state this as the result of my, own 
olisenation ; and if the Irish females have preserved their 
moral character untainted hitherto, as 1 believe in the main 
to be the case, it affords an argument for ' letting well alone.' 
If it had been otherwise however, and if the extent of bas- 
tardy, and its demoralising influence on public manners had 
been greater, 1 should still have recommended that the Irish 
females should be left, as now, the guardians of their own 
honour, and responsible in their own persons for all deviations 
from virtue. The abuses under the old English bastardy 
law, and our brief experience of the improved practice esta- 
blished by the Amendment Act, warrant the recommenda- 
tion tliat no such law should be applied to Ireland ; but that 
bastards, and the mothers of bustards, in all matters con- 
nected with relief, should be dealt with in the same manner 
as other destitute persons solely on the ground of their 
destitution. 

__ , Of AppTenliceikip, — "The experience which England 
afibrds with regard to apprenticeship, is of a somewhat con- 
flicting character, aittiough the preponderance of testimony 
is opposed to it. It is open to much abuse, and has operated 
luischievously in several jwrts of the country, by increasing 
th»t dependence upon the ])arish which under the old Poor 
Law had become so characteristic of the English peasantry. 
It must however I think be admitted, that the apprenticing 
of Drplian and destitute children, as provided for by thf 43ra 
of Ehzaf>etk,has in many cases been productive of good; 
and if judiciously limited, so as not to be regarded i 
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classes, but merely as a resource for the destitute and the 
orphan, it might still I think be continued with advantage. 
I am aware tliat this opinion differs somewhat from that 
of the members of the late English Poor Law lutiuiry Com- 
mission ; but the evidence of abuse submitted to the com- 
missioners was taken in the time of the old Poor Law, which 
converted everything it touched into an abuse ; and it does 
not follow, because apprenticeship added to the accumulation 
of evils under such circumstances, that it is incapable of 
producing good under others. It is on the different appli- 
cation of apprenticeship, and on the different circumstances in 
which it would be applied, that I now rely. None of the 
abuses exist in Ireland which prevailed under the old paro- 
chial management in England ; and by the aid of the union 
machinery apprenticeship may, I think, be safely applied to 
the placing out of destitute and orphan children, the number 
of whom in Ireland b very considerable. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act empowers the commissioners to frame regu- 
lations for apprenticing the children of poor persons; and I 
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Eropose to extend this proTision to Ireland, by which it may 
e hoped that all the beneticial effects of the law may be 
secured, whilst the evils which certainly have resulted from 
it in England will in great measiwe be avoided. 

Sthli/- Of Pauper Idiots and Lunatics. — " For individuals of thia 
description, if not dangerous, the union workhouses will be 
available. Dangerous lunatics, and insane persons, must of 
course be sent to asylums, as at present ; and it is important, 
I tliink, that these institutions snould be kept distinct from 
poor-law administration. The deprivation of reason is a 
misfortune so extreme, that special efforts are called for on 
behalf of individuals subjected to such a visitation. The 
carefid supervision of such unhappy persons is necessary for 
the protection of the community. Bnt with respect to pauper 
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idiots and lunatics not dangerous, these might, I think, be V 



advantageously provided for in the several workhouses, where 
a lunatic ward snould be prepared for such of them as might 
be unfitted to mingle with the other paupers. Idiots, labour- 
ing under a deficiency, rather than a deprivation of reason, 
appear in general to feel contentment in proportion as tbey 
are employed on something of a nature suitable for them. 
In a workhouse, such employment might always be found, 
and they would probably mere partake as largely of comfort 
as their unhappy state is susceptible of. I propose, there- 
fore, that the provision of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
pennissive of the retention in a workhouse of idiot and Imiatic 
paupers, not dangerous, be extended to Ireland, and that 
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their mode of treatment and emplojment be in all cases 
subject to the directlun of tbe central authority. 

'dthly. Of Emigration. — " A country may be ao circumstanced, as 
to require tliat a portion of ita population should migrate 
from ooe part of it to another, either permanently or occa- 
gioually ; and may still, ou the nhole, have no actual excess 
of population. A country may also, with reference to its 
means of employment, labour under an excess of population ; 
or both these circumstances may exist at the same time, 
which appears, in fact, to be the state of Ireland at present. 
The Irish population is excessive, compared with the means 
of employment ; and the effect of this excess would be more 
felt, were it not for the opening which England presents for 
migration. Where the population is in excess, it must be 
exceedingly difficult to effect any material improvement in 
the condition of a people ; for as long as the labourers exceed 
the number required, so long will their competition for em- 
ployment scne to depress tneir condition, and counteract 
whatever etforta may be made to improve it The only 
alternative in such case is, either to increase the amount of 
employment, or to decrease the number of labourers depend- 
ing upon it To bring about by direct interposition any 
material increase of permanent employment, is in eveiy view 
difficult, and under common circumstances, perhaps impos- 
sible ; but something may be done indirectly in this respect, 
by the removal of impediments and the establishing of in- 
creased facilities for the application of capital, and something 
also perhaps by the intervention of government : but all such 
aids must of necessity be limited in their application, as well 
as remote in their effects — it is from spontaneous or natural 
employment alone, that the labouring classes can look for 
permanent occupation, and the means of support. 

" To aim directly at effecting an increase of employment in Ire- 
land, is beyond the powers if it be not foreign to the province 
of a poor-law, the immediate object of which is to provide for 
the relief of the destitute. Now destitution may be caused 
by an excess of labourers, or by a deficiency of employment, 
which are in truth convertible terms. If an able-bodied 
labourer becomes destitute through want of employment, he 
must be relieved at tbe common charge, like any individual 
reduced to a state of destitution by age or infirmity. If the 
want of employment and destitution be owing to an excess of 
population, to relieve that excess by emigration must be a 
good. Yet it may be doubted whether the parent stuck is 
nut enfeebled by the remedy, for in general the most actjve 
and enterprising emigrate, leaving the mure feeble and less 
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robust at home ; and thus a. continual drain of \U best ele- 
ments will lower the tone aud reduce the general vigour of a 
people, at the same time that it imparts an additioual stimulus 

increase. 

" Emigration however, not only may, but I believe must be had 
recourse to as a present means of relief, whenever the popu- 
lation becomes excessive. The excess will be indicattid by 
the pressure of able-bodied labourers on the workhouse. If 
any considerable number of these enter the workhouse, and 
remain there subject to its discipline, it may be taken as a 
proof of their inability to provide for themselves, and of the 

■ consequent excess of labourers beyond tlie means of employ- 
raent Under such circumstances, emigration must be looked 
to OS the only present remedy ; and provision should be made 
for defraying the expense which this would occa^on, as well 
as for the regulations under which it should be carried into 
effect. With regard to the expense, I propose that the 
charge should in eveij tase be equally borne by the goveru- 
ment, and the union from which the emigrants proceed. This 
division of the cliarge appears equitable, for although the 
union only is immediately bene6tea, yet eventually the whole 
empire is relieved, excess in one portion of it tendmg to occa- 
sion an excess in the whole. But the emigration should, 1 
think, be limited to a British colony, and should be conducted 
under the control of the central authority, and be subjected 
to such regulations as the government may deem it right to 
establish. 

KWi/y. Of Nouses of Industry, and Charitable Iiislitulions. — 
" There is now a kind of poor-law established in Ireland, 
under which the ' houses of industry ' are managed, but it 
is partial and ineffective ; and tiie several statutes providing 
for these houses of industry, and the other institutions in- 
tended for the relief of the poor, should be repealed, and the 
management of such establishments placed imder the central 
authority. Institutions strictly charitable, and supported by 
voluntary contribution or otherwise, would of course remain 
as at present ; but it would, I think, he extremely desirable 
to invest the central authority with such a power of revising 
their rules and superintending their practice, as would ensure 
their acting in unison with, or at least prevent their acting in 
contravention of, ihe pr'mciples which the Act estabhshes for 
poor-law administration in Ireland. The ' houses of in- 
dustry" would generally become available as union work- 
houses, for which they are for the most part well adapted ; 
and the other establishinculs, where they are public pn>perty, 
■■■ jrted by government, or by local gr "" ' " "' 
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couDty-ratee, may be appropriated in like manner, 
direction of the central authority. 

* The foregoing appear to be the only pointa requiring especial 
attention, in framing a pour-law for Ireland, although there 
are several oilier matters of minor interest not to be over- 
looked. The ' Poor Law Ameudmeut Act ' should, I think, be 
taken as a guide In framing the measure, and the laoguage, 
order, and general proviaioue of that Act should be adhered 
to, except where the contrary is herein indicated, or where a 
variation ia obvioualy necessary. There will be much prac- 
tical convenience in thus assimilating the two statutes, which 
provide for poor-law administration in the two countries. 
A measure framed on the priuciples developed in this Report, 
is I think necessary for Ireland. Unless the people are pro- 
tected from the etfects of destitution, no great or lasting im- 
provement in their social condition can be expected, 'i'he 
establishment of a poor-law is, I conceive, the first step neces- 
sary to this end ; and followed as it will be by other ame- 
liorations, to the introduction of wliich it is a necessary 
preliminary, we may hope that it will ultimately prove the 
means of securing for Ireland the full amount of those benefits 
which ought to arise from her various local advaut;iges, and 
the natural fertility of her soil. 

" The proposed measure may, I believe, be carried into effect, 
eitncr by means of a separate commission in Irelaud, or by 
the existing English Poor Law Commission. One of these 
modes, I presume, must be adopted; and before deciding 
which, it will be necessary to consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. In doing this, it is important to bear 
in mind, that it is the English Poor Law system which is now 
proposed to be established ; and that the knowledge and 
experience acquired in working that system, can be best 
made available for Ireland, by employing individuals con- 
versant with the English practice. If there should be a 
separate commission for Ireland, it would be necessary that 
the commissioners should be acqu^nted with the English 
Poor Law, as now administered ; and this, I apprehend, 
would exclude most of those Irishmen who might otherwise 
he deemed qualified for the otEce. Such exclusion, however 
necessary, would have an ungracious appearance, and might 
excite angry comment But independent of this consideration, 
if there were a separate commission, the law would be similar 
in both countries, bul the practice might become widely dif- 
ferent, as was the case in dittereut iHirts of England under 
the old Poor Law administration. With two commissions, 
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there might possibly be no unity of principle, — there would f 
certainly be no unity of action,- — and probably no identity c. . 
result. Unlesa the existing English Poor Ijiw Cominiseion i 
should be unequal to the additional duty of introducing tlie 1 
proposed law into Ireland, or unless it should appear that 1 
the commissioners ought not to be intrusted with the per- J 
formance of this duty, the above reasons would seem to be j 
conclusive against a separate commission. 

' It must be admitted that the official duties of the English Poor 
Law Commissioners have been, and in fact still are, very 
heavy. As a member of the commission, and one too not 
unaccustomed to work, I may be permitted to say, that the 
labour has been throughout unceasing and excessive, to an 
extent that nothing but the hope of accomplishing a great 
public good would have rendered bearable. The succeas of 
the measure, however, in lessening the pressure on tlie rate- 
payers, and in improving the condition of the labouring 
classes, coupled with the support which has been afforded by 
government, and by nearly all the intelligent portions of the 
community, have given the commissioners encouragement and 
confidence ; and when the process of forming unions shall be 
completed, their labours wdl become lighter. Under these 
circumstances, there would seem to be no iusuperabte dif- 
ficulty in the way of the present Poor Law Commissioners 
being made the instruments of establishing the new law in 
Ireland ; and whatever may be the difficulty at first, it will 
lessen as the amount of English business decreases, and the 
organisation of tlie Irish machinery is perfected. If, then, 
no other grounds of objection exist, and if it sliall be deemed 
desirable, I see no reason to doubt that the English Poor 
Iflw Commissioners are competent to the additional duty of 
introducing the proposed measure into Ireland," 



Such was the substance of my first Report, which it '] 
has been here endeavoured to condense as far as was con- 
sistent with a full exposition of its import ; and tliis it 
is necessary to give, in order to prepare the reader for 
correctly appreciating the important measure which waa 
founded upon it. After undergoing much consideration, 
the Report was finally adopted by government on the i 
13th of December 1836, and on the following day I was ' 
directed to have a bill prepared embodying all its recom- 
mendations. This waa accordingly done, and after being J 
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Bcrutiniaed clause by clause in a committee of the Cabi- 
net specially appointed for the purpose, and receiving 
various emendations, tlie bill was introduced on the 
13th February 1837.'' The public and parliament had 

' been prejiared for the measure by the Royal speecti at 
tlie commencement of the session, in which his Majesty 
recommended for early consideration " the difficult and 
pressing question of estabUsbing some legal provision 
for the poor in Ireland, guarded by prudent regulations, 
and by such precautions against abuse as their experience 
and knowledge of the subject enable them to suggest." 
Lord Jolm Russell ' introduced the bill in a compre- 
hensive and very able speech^It appears, he i^mJoiui 

' 6aid, from the testimony both of theory and p™*. 
experience, that when a country is overrun by ""■ 
marauders and mendicants having no proper means of 
subsistence, but preying on the industry and relying on 
the charity of otliers, the introduction of a poor-law 
serves several very important objects. In the first place 
it acts as a measure of peace, enabling the comitry to 
prohibit vagrancy which is so often connected with 
outrage, by offering a substitute to those who rely on 
vagrancy and outrage as a means of subsistence. When 
an individual or a family are unable to obtain subsist- 
ence, and are without the means of living from day to 
day, it would be unjust to say they shall not go about 
and endeavour to obtain from the charity of the affluent, 
that which circumstances have denied to tliemselves. 
But when you can say to such persons — here are the 
means of subsistence offered to you — when you can say 
this on the one hand, you may on the other hand say, 

I" you are not entitled to beg, you shall no longer infest 
the country in a manner injurious to its peace, and liable 
to imposition and outrage." Another way, he observed, 
* The author's R 
• Then sccreiBry 
::_ 
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in which a poor-law ia beneficial is, that it is a great 
promoter of social concord, by showing a disposition in 
the state and in the community to attend to the, welfare 
of all classes. It is of iise also by interesting the land- 
owners and persons of property in the welfare of their 
tenants and neighbours. A landowner who looks only 
to receiving the rents of his estate, may be regardless 
of the numbers in his neighbourhood who are in a state 
of destitution, or who follow mendicancy and are ready 
to commit crime ; but if he is compelled to furnish meana 
for the subsistence of persons so destitute, it then be- 
comes his interest to sec that those around him have the 
means of living, and are not in actual want. He con- 
sidered that these objects, and several others collateral 
to them, were obtained in England by the Act of 
Elizabeth. Almost the greatest benefit that could be 
conferred on a country was, he observed, a high standard 
of subsistence for the labouring classes, and such a benefit, 
was secured for England chiefly by the great Act erf 
Elizabeth. His lordship then alluded to tbe abuses' 
which subsequently arose, and to the correction of those 
abuses then iu progress under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act; and said that "we ought to en- 
deavour to obtain for Ireland all the good effects of the 
English system, and to guard against the evils which 
had anacn under it." 

The Report of the Poor luquiry Commissioners for 
Ireland was next adverted to. They had, he said, re- 
commended many measures of improvement for Ireland, 
and suggested certain measures with regard to the indi- 
gent. It was to the latter he wished to call the attention 
of the house, as being the principal object of the present 
bill. The other suggestions for tbe general improve- 
ment of Ireland he proposed to leave for future con- 
sideration. With regard to the question of immediate, 
relief for the destitute, the commissioners, he said, pro- 
in the first place, that a large class of persona. 
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sbould be provided for at the public expense by means 
of a national and local rate. They ad\"i8e also that there 
should \ie money afforded for emigration, and that depots 
should be proHded for persons preparing to emigrate. 
In considering that Report, great doubts occurred to his 
Majesty's ministers whether it was a good principle to 
provide only for certain classes, and whether those 
dep6t8 for emigration could be safely and advantageously 
adopted. It appears, he observed, from every reflection 
on the subject, that the real principle is to afford relief 
to the destitute, and to the destitute only ; and it would 
be quite as wrong to refijse relief to the able-bodied 
person in that situation, as to afford relief to the cripple, 
the widow, or a deaf and dumb person who had other 
means of support. It is not then the peculiar circum- 
stances which excite public or individual compassion that 
we are to regard ; but if we have a poor-law at all, it 
ought to be grounded on destitution, as affording a plain 
£^do to relief. Then with regard to the emigration 
dep6ts, that part of the commissioners' recommendations 
could not be adopted without a great deal more of con- 
BJderation than the plan proposed by them appears to 
have received. And, he added, " deeply impressed as 
we have been with the responsibility that attaches to a 
govennnent which proposes a law upon this subject, it 
occurred to us that the best method was to see whether 
the law which, as amended, has been apph'cd to England, 
could be introduced with advantage in Ireland." For 
this purpose Mr. NichoUs, one of the Poor Law Com- 
fliiaeioners, was requested to go to Ireland, and ascertain 
On the 8(K)t whether anything resembling the machinery 
of the English Poor Law could be there applied ; and 
the result of Mr. NichoUs's inquiry is, that supi^sing it 
to be expedient to extend a poor-law to Ireland, there 
Was no insunnountable obstacle or objection to the esta- 
bliubment of a law in many respects resembling the 
icnded Poor Law in England. The I'casons for that 
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Opinion are stated in the Report which has been laidoa 
the table, and on which the bill is founded. His lord- 
ship then adverted to the chief portions of the Report, 
and stated generally hie own views on the subject. 

Tliere is no doubt, he said, that there have occurred 
in Ireland many outrages consequent upon vagrancy 
and destitution, and the people's being left without 
remedy or relief; and also that a large portion of the 
people, esijecially those not having land, do practise 
mendicancy for a gi'eat portion of the year. He had 
made some inquiry with respect to the amount of the 
reUef thus afforded to mendicants, and the result is that 
in most cases a shilling an acre is paid in course of the 
year by farmers for the support of mendicants, hx 
some cases it has been 6d. an acre, in others 9t/., and in 
others Is. ; but in one case it amounted to 2s. an acre. 
This is a heavy tax, which cannot upon the whole 
amount to less than between 700,000^. and 800,000^., 
perliaps a million a year. But this practice of mendi- 
cancy, which raises so vast a sum, is not like a well-, 
constituted poor-law, which affords relief to the really 
indigent — that which seems to afford relief to the dis- 
tressed, also promotes and keeps up imjwsture, and in 
Ireland where mendicancy is so general, and relief so 
freely given, the number of impostors must be enormous. 

His lordship then proceeded to consider whether the 
workhouse system was applicable to Ireland ; and after 
noticing the objection made by the commissioners of 
inquiry, and urged by others, that the workhouse would 
not be safe — ^that there would be too mucl^ violence — '■, 
that there would be such a dislike of restraint that it 
could not be enforced — he came to the conclusion " that 
there was no reason to apprehend anything of the sort. 
In some of the houses of industry, he remarked, they 
have carried the system of restraint further than in the 
old English workhouses, and have established the sepa- 
ration of sexes such as exists in tlie new English work* 
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_ D(l no regulation was proposed wbicli did not 

now exist, so " there need be no fear that violence would 
be used, or that we could not j)rotect the workhouses in 
Ireland, as well and as securely as the workhouses in 
England." 

It bad been much urged, he said, as a means of pre- 
venting undue pressure on the workhouse, that a resi- 
dence in the district of three years or some other definite 
period should be a condition to any person's being re- 
lieved therein ; but he declared that he was opposed to 
establishing a law of settlement in Ireland, being quite 
convinced that it is one of the greatest evils of the poor- 
laws in England. It circumscribes the market for in- 
diisti-y. It has led to immense litigation, and any person, 
he observed, " who has attended the quarter eessione, 
and there witnessed the disputes that arise between 
parishes as to whether a person had been hired for a 
year and a day, whether be bad been ordered to go 
home on the day before the expiration of the term so as 
to destroy the settlement, or whether he had served a 
full year and a day, and various other similar questions 
— any person who has attended to this litigation and 
those disputes, will not have any wish that I should 
introduce the question of settlement into this bill," 

When the whole of the workliouses are in operation, 
and we are enabled to relieve all that are entitled to it, 
we may then, he observed, prohibit vagrancy; but until 
we can do the one, it will not be just altogether to pro- 
hibit the other. It is not therefore proposed to prevent 
persons asking alms, if they can show they have applied 
for and failed in obtaining relief. This is a necessary 
step in the transition from one state to another. If 
it succeeds, we shall hereafter be able to prohibit 
vagrancy. 

His lordship then went over the ground more fully 

discussed in the Report, with regard to the local ma- 

^■liinery, the question of rating, the extent of the unions, 
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cost of the ivorkhonses, emigration, and some 
minor points ; and then stated that the Ritfest way of 
introducing eucli a law as had been described, would bo 
to use the simple machinery which had been found so 
advantageous in England. It was therefore proposed, 
instead of forming a separate commission for Ireland^ 
tliat the Poor Law Commissioners for England sliould 
have the power of intrusting to one or two of their body, 
the power of acting in Ireland for carrying the law 
into operation. This would he thought be better than 
establishing a separate commission. A lengthened dis^ 
cussion then toot place in reference to the proposed 
measure, in which Mr. Shaw, Mr. O'Connell, Lord 
Howick, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and other mem- 
bers took part. Doubts were of course expressed, and 
The bill re^ objections stated ; but on the whole the measura 
• nmiuM. ^g^ jj^jj. received unfavourably, and the bill waa 
ordered to be read a first time. 

On the 2.')th of April Lord John Russell moved tha 
The Mil remi s^cond reading of the bill, and tlie debate thereoi 
ti^rS^.""" was continued by adjournment to the Ist o 
milled. May, wlien the second reading was carriei 
without a division, although not without long and 
what hostile discussion. On the 9th of May the houafl 
went into committee on the bill, and the first fourtees 
clauses were passed with only a few verbal alterations. ■ 
On the Ilth the committee got to the end of the 
20th clause, after two unimportant divisions. It had 
been announced that on the 12th of May the question 
of settlement should be considered. Many members 
were still of opinion that a settlement law was neces- 
sary ; but after a long and temperate discussion of the 
subject in all its bearings, the committee decided against 
the introduction of settlement by 120 to 68. On the 
26th of May the bill was again in committee, when the 
clauses up to the 35th were agreed to. On the 2nd, 
5th, 6th and 7th of June, the committee ])roceedcd ini: 
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P ■considering the clauses of the liill up to the GOth, 
but the vagrancy clauses (53 to 58 inclusive) vaitnacy 
were postponed. These clauses provided for the p^'p-'mii. 
repression of mendicancy in the unious, as the work- 
houses were euccessively completed and in operation ; 
but there appeared to be a strong feeling in the house 

^that nothin'g should be done to prevent begging, until the 
poor-law waB everywhere fully established. The clauses 
■were therefore postponed for further consideration. 
At this time the king's illness had so much increased 
that his recovery became highly improbable, i^i^or 
and the business of parliament was conse- Jl"!,'^."^" 
k quently suspended. William the Fourth died on "^'' 
I ^e 20th of June, and was succeeded by his niece the 
I Princess ^'ictoria, our present gracious sovereign. On 
the 17th of July parliament was prorogued by the 
youthful queen, in a speech from the throne, which the 
manner of its delivery and the occasion combined to 
I render more than ordinarily interesting. The Irish Poor 
I Relief bill, and the other measures then in progress, 
L were therefore put an end to, and would have to be 
[ .commenced anew on the re-assembling of parliament. 

The interval thus interposed, afforded opportunity for 

L, further considei'ation and inquiry, and it was determined 

. that tliis should be taken advantage of, and that the 

author should again proceed to Ireland for the purpose of 

visiting " those districts which a want of time prevented 

his inspecting last year." I was also directed to bear 

I mind the discussions which had taken place during 

the progress of the bill in the late session, and generally 

i to report whether the circumstances of the districts about 

I to be visited, or any new matter that I might discover, 

" shall have caused me in any way to alter or modify 

[ the recommendations set forth in my last Report," 

Accordingly at the end of August I proceeded to 
Ireland, and contiimed in the active prosecution of my 
o 1 
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inquiries until early in October. I moreover took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded me in going and 
returning, to inquire very carefully at Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham, into the habits of 
the large number of Irish congregated in each of these 
towns, and into the mode of dealing witJi such of them 
as become destitute, or stand in need of relief, on which 
points I obtained much valuable information, for the 
most part confirmatory of my previous views. On the 
3rd of November I reported the result of my further 
inquiries ; ' and I will now, as was done in the case of 
the ' First Report,' give an abstract of this ' Second 
Report,' although much less fully, it not being now 
necessary to go so much at length into what may be 
considered matters of detail, as was requisite in the first 
instance— . 

Second Report.— Nov. 3, 1837. , 

*' The mvestig;ations which I have juat concluded, have not 
afforded ground for any material change of opinion. I may 

ferhaps estimate the difficulty of establishing a poor-law in 
reland aomewhat higher than I did before, but of the necesBity 
for such a measure, i am if possible more fully convinced ; and 
now, after a more extended inquiry, both in England and in 
Ireland, I am enabled substantially to confirm the statements 
in my Report of last year, to which I can add but little in 
the way of recommendation, although it may be necessary to 
notice certain objections which have been made to portions 
of tiie Report, and to some of the provisions of the bill of last 
session. No material change in the bill however appears to 
be called for, and I presume government will again proceed 
with it as then proposed. The measure is essentially based 
upon the English workhouse system ; and as, notwithstanding^ 
the facta and reasonings which were adduced in proof of its 
applicability to Ireland, doubts were still expressed both ia 
and out of parliament upon tiis vital point, it seemed im- 
portant to ascertain whether any grounds for such doubts 
really existed. 

' The Report was acoomijauied by appondicescoutaiaing important evidenoe 1 
on Hoveral of t!ie points to wiiiuli it referred; and in particular B communica- J 
tion from Mr. 8taiit«j, on the extent of dcxtitulion ainoug the poorer cla«eeB 1 
in Ireland, in which lie shows that the eatinutte of the inquiry commiBsionen T 
was founded on erroneous data. 
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" With this view T visited Bristol, Liverpcxil, Miiin^hester, and 
Birmingham, through which places nearly the whole of the 
Irish migrants pass and repass, and in all of which there is a 
large resident Irish population, and where therefore their 
hahits are well known. All the persona whom I consulted in 
these places, were unanimous in declaring their belief, that 
nothing but absolute inability to provide for himself would 
induce an Irishman to enter the workhouse. But it may 
be objected, that althoug-h disinclination to the workhouse is 
characteristic of the Irish when in England, such would not 
be the case if the system were established in Ireland. This 
objection does not admit of an answer founded on direct 
experience ; but judging from analogy, and n-.aktng due 
allowance for the circumatances of the two countries, there 
seems no reason to doubt that the result would he the same 
in one us in the other. The Irisliman is by habit and tem- 
perament more roving and migratory than the Englishman ; 
but this is surely not calculated to reconcile him sooner 
to the restraints of a workhouse. I made it my business to 
inquire, and obtain information from all classes of persons, 
and was everywhere assured that the Irish would not go into 
the workhouse, if they could in any way obtain support out 
of it. The result of my investigations in the several houses 
of industry and mendicity estaolishments has been to the 
same purport, all tending to show that if the workhouse 
is properly regulated, it wUl be resorted to only by the actu- 
ally destitute. It is not less important to state however, that 
I found the same persons decidedly opposed to anything in 
the shape of out-door relief, I have not met with an indi- 
vidual conversant with the subject, either in England or in 
Ireland, who did not declare against out door relief. ' Con- 
fine relief to the workhouse,' was the general reply, ' and yuu 
will be safe ; hut if you once grant out-door relief, your 
control is gone, and tlie whole Irish population will become a 
mass of paii|)ers.' 

" It has been argued tliat the workhouses will eventually fail in 
Ireland, as they have failed in France, at Munich, and at 
Hamburgh ; but there is no analogy between the two cases. 
The workhouse principle was never recognised in these esta- 
hlishments, whicn were all either poorhouses for the mainte- 
nance of the aged and infirm, or manufactories for setting to 
work vagrants, mendicants, and other idle persons. All these 
institutions were established under the notion that profitable 
labour could be always found, and that oauper labour could 
be made profitable to the communitv, anu their management 
had reference to these ohjwta. Tliere were certain varia- 
tions in practice to suit local tircumstanres, hut this was the 
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view under which the institutions were founded, by Count 
Rumford, at Munich, by the imperial governnient in Francs, 
and by Baron de Voght, at Hamburgh. I need scarcely say 
that this view is essentially different from the workhouse 
system established in England, and as it is proposed to 
establish it in Ireland. Experience has proved that pauper 
labour can never be profitable. The workhouse is here used 
merely as a medium of relief; and in order that the destitute 
only may partake of it, the relief is administered in such a 
way, and on such conditions, that none but the destitute will 
accept it This is the workhouse principle, as first established 
in the two parislies of Bingham and Southwell eighteen or 
twenty years ago, and as it has recently been establiahed in 
the unions formed under the Poor Law Amendment Act ; 
and we have the experience of these parishes, and the more 
varied, though less prolonged experience of the English 
unions, in proof of the efficiency of the system, which has 
worked hitherto without a single instance of failure. It is 
not therefore upon mere hypothesis, that it is proposed to 
proceed with regard to the Irish Poor Law, but upon the 
surer ground of experience. 
' It has been further argued, that there is always a tendency 
to deterioration in such institutions, and that after a time 
they fall away fi^m the principle on which they were ori- 
ginally established — to which it may be answered, that no 
such deterioration occurred in the two parishes above named 
— on the contrary, the workhouse principle continued to 
operate in these parishes in all its simplicity and efficiency, 
up to the day when they were each constituted the centre 
of a union. May it not therefore be inferred, that if esta- 
blished 'as a test of destitution, the workhouse will continue 
to be effective, and the principle free from deterioration, 
as in the two cases named above ? But the proposed mea- 
sure does not depend on this inference alone— a safeguard is 
provided by the Poor Law Amendment Act in the appoint- 
ment of commissioners, who under the control of the exe- 
cutive, and the supervision of parliament, are to superin- 
tend the working of the measure, and to apply irom time 
to time such correctives, whether local or general, as may be 
necessary for securing its efficiency. Whatever doubts may 
have arisen on either side of the Channel, as to tlie sufHclency 
of the workhouse for relieving the destitute, as well as for 
protecting the ratepayers, I therefore feel warranted in 
expressing my conviction, not only that the workhouse 
system is applicable to Ireland, but uiat it is the only mode 
in which relief can be safely administered to the destitute 
classes in that country. 
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■• The question of the workhouse bein^ thus disposed of, I sliall 
□ow proceed to notice such objections as hiive been mailc to 
the bill generally, or to any of its provisions ; and in doing 
this, I will endeavour to introduce such Illustrations as seem 
tn be called for, and such further information as I have bi?en 
able to collect during my recent visitation, wliich extended 
from Waterford to Belfast and Londonderry, and the counties 
of Donegal, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Meath. 

■ The cUef objections which have been made to the measure, 
as it was introduced in the last session, are comprised under 
the heads hereafter specified, to each of which a full ex- 
planation is appended in the Report. From these several 
explanations, so much is here given, as will, it is hoped, 
serve to lessen, if not altogether to remove, the weight of the 
objections which were raised during the discussion on the bill, 
or which may have appeared in pamphlets or in any other 
fihape. 

KT^ic rneasure is taid not to be applicable to the North of Ireland. — 
" It has frequently been asserted, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, that the condition of the people in the north of Ireland 
differs so essentially from those in the south, that a poor-law 
which might be applicable in one case, would be inapplicable 
ia the other ; and it was urged as a ground of objection to 
the measure of last session, that it had been framed exclu- 
sively with reference to the southern and western districts. 
This objection seems to have been made mainly on the 

Sound, that no specific information had been obtained as to 
3 north of Ireland ; whereas, in fact, a large mass of infor- 
mation had been collected by the commissioners of Irish Poor 
Inquiry, with resjioct to the north, as well as tiie other parts 
of the country; and this information, coupled with what I 
had obtained from other sources, and supported by my own 
observation in those of the northern counties which I had 
visited, appeared to be sufficient, without further examination 
of tlie northern districts. An opportunity for such cKamina- 
tion baring however been afforded by tne postponement of 
the bill, I liave now visited moat of the northern counties, 
and carefully examined the condition and habits uf the peugtle, 
with Biiecial reference to the contemplated measure; and I 
can with entire confidence state, in my opinion, it is as well 
adapted to the circumstances existing in the north, as to 
thoae which prevail in the south. The habits of the people 
are there in some degree fitted for its reception. The neces- 
sity of relieving the destitute is there admitted, and in most 
of the northern towns of any note, there is now a kind of 
voluntary poor-law established. In Moiiaghan, in Armagh, 
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at Newry, Belfast, Colcraine, Londonderry, I found prori- 
gion made for relieving destitution, and the principle virtually 
recognised, that it is the duty of a civilieed community to 
protect its memhers from perishing hy want. Indeed, if any 
doubt existed as to establishing a poor-law in Ireland, an 
inspection of the northern raunties would, I tliink, remove 



the doubt, and show the expediency of such a measure. The 
extent of poverty is there less than in the soutli and west ; 
but the amount of destitution is probably as great. There is 
this important difference however — in toe south and west the 
destitute depend for support upon the class immediately above 
them, the small cottiers and cultivators ; but in the north, the 
sympathy existing between the different ranks of society — be- 
tween the opulent and the needy — has led to the making of 
some provision for the relief of ttie latter class. If the charge 
of this provision was fairly spread over the whole community — 
if the relief afforded was sufficient, and permanent, and equally 
distributed, it would he equivalent to a poor-law ; but the 
charge is unequal, the provision uncertain, and the relief 
partial and inefficient. To apply the proposed measure to 
the north of Ireland, will therefore be little more than carry- 
ing out, in an equal and effective manner, that which has been 
long but unequally and ineffectually attempted by the com- 
munities themselves, 

' In speaking of the north of Ireland, I ought to except the 
county of Doiienal, the inhabitants of which differ materially 
from those of tlie other northern counties, and a])prosiraat« 
to those of the west and south. Small holdings, and minute 
Bubdivisions of land, prevail in Donegal to a greater extent 
than I have found in any other part of Ireland ; and the con- 
sequent growth of population there presses so hard upon the 
productive powers of the soil, as to depress the conmtion of 
the people to nearly the lowest point in the social scale — ex- 
posing them, under the not unfrequent occurrence of an un- 
iavourable season, or a failure of the potato-crop, to the 
greatest privations. This has unhappily been the case during 
the last four years, in each of which, and especially in the 
last, there has been a failure of the crops in Donegal. In 
May, June, and July last, nearly the whole of the popula- 
tion along the northern and western coasts of the county, 
were reduced to a state bordering on starvation ; and had 
not government sent a supply of meal and medical aid, 
numbers of the people would have fallen victims to famine 
and disease. The surface of Donegal is generally covered 
with bog, susceptible of profitable cultivation wherever lime 
or sea-saud or sea-weed is obtainable, and the people have 
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in consequence congregated wherever these elements of fer- 
tility abound — along the coasts, and on the shores of the 
numerous hays and inlets opening upon the Atlantic, along 
the banl(s of the rivers, and np the narrow valleva and ravines 
with which the country is intersected — everywnere, in short, 
wbere the soil is most easily reclaimed by ini^vidual exertion. 
But wherever combined effort, or an outlay of capital is neces- 
sary for draining, fencing, and reclaiming — there nothing 
has been done, and the surface is permitted to lie waste and 
unjiroductive. The process of reclamation in such circum- 
stances is above the limited means of the people, each one of 
whom just manages to cultivate land enough to raise potatoes 
for his family — a patch of oats to supply them, mostly I fear, 
with whisky — and then, as to rent (for they all pay rent), 
they rely for raising that upon a few cattle or sheep running 
wild upon the mountains. 

' Nothing can exceed the miserable appearance of the cottages in 
Donei/aly or the desolate aspect of a cluster of these hovels, 
al ways teeming with a crowded population. Yet if you enter 
their cabins, and converse with them frankly and kindly, you 
will find the peoi)le intelligent and communicative, quick to 
comprehend, and ready to impart what they know. They 
admitted that they wen? too numerous, ' too thick upon the 
laud,' aTid that, as one of them declared, ' they were eating 
each other's heads off,' — but what could they do ? There 
was no employment for the young, nor relief for the aged, 
nor means nor opportunity for removing their surplus num- 
bers to some more eli^ble spot. They could only therefore 
live on, ' hoping,' as they said, ' that times might mend, and 
that their landlords would sooner or later do something for 
them.' To improve the condition of such a jieople would 
increase the productive powers of the country, a point well 
deserving the attention of the great landowners, with whom 
it mainly rests. But no material or lasting improvement can 
be effected, so long as the present subdivision of land con- 
tinues. This practice, wherever it prevails, forces the popu- 
lation down to the lowest level of subsistence — to that point 
where subdivision is arrested by the dread, or by the actual 
occurrence of want ; and it is alike the duty and the interest 
of the landowner, so to exercise the right of property as to 
guard hia tenantry from such depression. In the case of 
Donegal, a two-fold remedy seems to be necessary, that is, 
emigration, and an extension of cultivation. There is abun- 
dant room for the latter, and if undertaken with spirit and 
intelligence, it will not only ensure an ample return on the 
capital cxpendetl, hut also afford euqiloyment, and ^)rovide 
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suitable locations for a part of the surplus population. If a 
portion of this surplus were removed by emigration, and an- 
other portion placed on new grounds, effectually reclaimed, 
a couBoIidation of the present small holdings might be e^ted. 
This woiild be a great point gained, where the average rental 
of such holdings does not exceed 2/., and numbers are under 
1/. per annum. A poor-law would facilitate this change, so 
necessary for the landowners, as well as for the great mass of 
the people of Donegal. The principle of a poor-law is to 
make the property of a district answerable for the relief of des- 
titution within it ; and the application of this principle would 
serve to connect the several orders of sodety, and teach them 
to act together — it would show them that tney have recipro- 
cal interestfl, reciprocal duties— that each is necessary to the 
other — and that the cordial co-opcralion of all is necessary 
to the well-being of the whole. I therefore augur much 
good from the establishment of a poor-law, under circum- 
stances amilar to those now esistiug in Donegal ; and believe 
that such a law, whilst it provides for the relief of the desti- 
tute, will be a safeguard to property, and facilitate the intro- 
duction of other ameliorations. 

There ought to he a law of Settlement. — " There is no i)art of the 
subject to which I have given more attention than to tlie 
question of settlement. Ot the evils arising from settlement 
in England, there can be no doubt, and the grounds on which 
it was proposed to establish a poor-law in Ireland without 
settlement, are explained in my fonner Report. But it appears 
that many persons still consider some law of settlement neces- 
sary for securing local co-operation based upon local interests, 
for the protection of particular unions fram undue pressure, 
and for guarding the towns on the eastern coast from being 
burdened with the destitute who may flock thither, or be sent 
thither from England or Scotland, or with the families of the 
large body of migrant* who proceed to Great Britain in the 
harvest season and return at its conclusion. If there were 
danger from all or any of these sources, it might be right to 
make jjrovision against it in the bill ; but I am satisfied that, 
in carrying out the measure as now proposed, none of these 
inconveniences would arise, beyond what the commissioners 
could meet by special regulations, without recurring to a 
settlement law. There is this primary objection to settle- 
ment, that it impedes the free distribution of labour, and in- 
terferes with the fair and open competition which is alike 
necessary for jtrotecting the employer and ihe employed, and 
by which an equalisation of supply and demand in the labour- 
market can alone be maintained. Its direct tendency is to 
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depress the social condition and character of the people ; for 
by Qarrowiiig the field of labour, and binding individuals to a 
jiarticukr locality, not perhaps faTonrable to the development 
or most profitable eniploymcnt of th«r faculties, improvement 
is checked, independence is deatrnyed, and the working 
classes, without resource or elastici^ of spirit, are led to 
depend upon their place of settlement in every contingency, 
instead of upon themselves. If therefore the bill as at pre- 
sent proposed, by requiring, the rate to be levied upon the 
union for relief of the actually destitute within it is sufficient, 
as I believe it to be, for securing attention to the business 
of the union, there can he no necessity to establish a law of 
settlement for such purpose ; and nothing short of absolute 
necessity in that or some other respect, could justify the iu- 
troduction of a law, the direct tendency of which would be 
in other respects so injurious. 

Oat-door Relief »hould have liten provided /or. — " Much has been 
said as to the necessity of providing out-door relief in Ire- 
land ; but most of the arguments in favour of an extension 
of relief beyond the workhouse appear to be founded, either 
upon a misapprebenaon of the objects of a jKKir-law, or upon 
an exaggerated estimate of the number of destitute persons 
for whom relief would bo required. The object of a poor- 
law is to relieve the destitute — that is, to relieve those indivi- 
duals who from sickness, accident, mental or bodily infirmity, 
failure of employment, or other cause, may be unable to 
obtain the necessaries of life by their own exertions. Under 
Buch circumstances, the destitute individual, if not relieved, 
might be driven to beg or to steal ; and a poor-law, by pro- 
viding for the relief of destitution, prevents the necessity or 
the excuse for resorting to either. This is the legitimate 
object of a poor-law, and to this its operations are limited in 
the bill of last session. But if, disregarding this limitation, 
it be attempted to provide relief for all who are needy, but 
not destitute — for all who are poor, and whose means of 
living are inferior to what it may be desirable that they 
should possess— if property is to be ta,ted, not for the relief 
of the destitute only, but for ensuring to every one such a 
portion of the comforts and conveniences of life as are as- 
sumed to be necessary — the consequence of any such attempt 
must be in Ireland, as it notoriously was in England, not 
only to diminish the value of property, but also to emasculate 
and demoralise the whole labouring population. 

*' The evidence collected by the Commissioners of Poor Law In- 
quiry in England, establishes the conclusion lliat out-diwr 
relief is inevitably open to abuse, and that its administration 




entaik conscqtiGnces prejudicial to the labtmring clasees,' and 
to the whole community — in short, that there la no security 
for the prevention of abuse, nor any mode of eusuring a right 
administration of relief, but by restricting it to the workhouse. 
The fects and reasonings contained in the Reports on this 
subject, have been confirmed by the experience of the present 
Poor Law Commission ; and although out-door relief has not 
yet been totally prohibited in any of the English unioiis, 
there can be no doubt that, the intention uf the Poor Law 
Amendment Act points eventually to the workhouse as the 
sole medium of relief, and requires that It should be so 
restricted as early as circumstances permitted. To establish 
out-door relief in Ireland, would therefore be in direct con- 
tradiction to Engbsh experience, and to the spirit of the 
English law. It would introduce a practice in the one country, 
under the prejudidal effects of which the other has long been 
suffering, and from which it has not yet entirely recovered. 
Some persons have recommended tliat out-door relief in Ire- 
land, should be restricted to the aged, sick, and infirm ; but 
even with this limitation, how is abuse to be prevented, and 
how is the precise limit to be defined of the age, sickness, or 
infirmity, entitling an individual to be relieved out of the 
workhouse ? — I believe it to be impossible so to define the 
conditions as to prevent the occurrence of gross abuses, which 
would not only be a source of demoralisation, hut would 
also serve to engender strifes jealousies and ill feeling in 
every locality. After the best consideration which I have 
been able to give the subject, in all its bearings, I still re- 
tain the opinion that in Ireland relief should be restricted to 
the workhouse, or in other words, that out-door relief iu any 
shape should be prohibited. 

TVie mode of Rating is objected to. — " The question of rating ie 
obviously open to much contrariety of opinion. The mode of 
valuation, of assessment, of collection, and the proportions in 
which the rate shall be paid, are all questions on which dif- 
ferent opinions might possibly be formed by different piTsons; 
and accordingly the views expressed upon these points have 
been various and conflicting. Some have contended that the 
whole of the rate should be charged upon the owner, on the 
ground that the tenant derives little profit, often no profit what- 
ever from the occupation, and ought not therefore to be called 
on to pay any part of the rate. Those taking this view, 
appear to overlook the fact that the destitute cla^s in Ire- 
land are now supported almost entirely by the occupiers, who 
will bg relieved from this charge when the proposed measure 
shall have come into operation. To re(|uire the occupiers to 
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pay half the rate, is not therefore to impose on tliem a new 
charce, but a portion only of an old cliarge, to whidi thoy 
had long been accu^^tomed. Moreover the occupiers have an 
interest ia the property rated— not permanent indeed like 
the owners, but more inimrdiate ; and on this ground also 
they are fairly cliargeable with a portion of the rate. If the 
owners paid the whole, the occupiers would of course not be 
entitled to take part in the distribution of the funds, nor in 
the inanageinent of the business of the union — they would 
have no interest in common with their landlords, and would 
to a certain extent be arraved against them ; for tbeir interest 
and their Bympatbies would probably lead them to increase 
the amount of the burthen, rather than lessen it. Even if 
there were a sufficient number of resident owners, it would be 
inexpedient to place the whole control of the unions in their 
hands, thus constituting them a separate class, and at the 
same time lowering the position of tnc occupiers ; but in the 
present state of Ireland, such a proposition seems especially 
open to objection. Tlie exemption ui favour of occupiers of 
5i yalue and under, and the charging the owners of such 
property with the entire rate, forms an exception to the above 
reasoning, and will probably be disapproved by those whose 
interests may ajipear to be affected by it. But every such 
charge is eventually borne by the properly, and in the long run 
it is perhaps not very material whether the rate is paid by the 
owner or by the tenant, it being in fact a portion of the rent. 
This arrangement is proposed, |)artly as a matter of conveni- 
ence, on account of tne difficulty and expense of collecting a 
rate &om the vast number of small holdings of 5^. value and 
under which exist in Ireland, and partly also with the view 
of relieving this description of occupiers, who are for the most 
part in a state of poverty bordering on destitution, from a 
portion of the burthen ; and it is gratifying to find that this 
proposition has on the whole been favourably received, 

TAc Uiiiom as proposed are loo large.—" In almost every discus- 
sion during tne progress of the bill last session, the proposed 
number and size of the unions were objected to. ^'ef the 
discretion of the commissioners is unfettered in these respects. 
They are left at liberty to form the unions, as mav appear 
best adapted to the circumstances in each case. The same 
discretion was confided to the commissioners in England, and 
it must be equally necessary that they should possess it in 
Ireland. The objoctious to tlie intended size of tlie unions, 
do not therefore apply to the bill, but to my first Iteport, in 
which it is staU'd tliat, ' If the surface of Ireland be divided 
into squares of twenty miles each, so that a workhouse placed 
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in the centre would be about ten miles from the extremities 
in all dirt'ctiors, tliis would ^ve about eighty workhousca for 
tlie whole of Ireland.' Instead of eighty workhouses how- 
erer, I assumed that a hundred mioflit be required, and cal- 
culated the probable e.'ipeiise accordingly. But this was mere 
assumption, for it is obviously imjwseible to fitat« what will 
be the precise number of unions, until sorae progress has been 
made in the work of formation. The commissioners are 
bound to form the unions in the best manner, according to 
the best of their judgment. Their credit as public func- 
tionaries would be compromised by any failure in this respect ; 
and it may be fairly preannied that they will use due vigilance 
and impartiality, and avail themselves of all the experience 
which Lngland aflbrds in this matter. 

H The suppression of Mendicatiey o/iftcted to. — "Objections have 

^m been made to the vagrancy clauses, and it has been contended 

^M that if such provisions were necessary, they should be esta- 

^H blished by a separate Act, Whether the suppression of meu- 

^^^ dicancy be provided for in the Poor Law Bill, or by a separate 

^^m bill, does not seem very material ; but it is important that 

^^M the provision should be made concurrently with the Poor 

^^B Law measure. To establish a poor-law, without at the same 

^^H time suppressing mendicancy, would be imperfect legislation, 

^^M especially with reference to the present condition of the Irish 

^^K people. It is true there are now vagrancy laws in Ireland, 

^B which enact whipping, imprisonment, and transportation as 

^H the punishments of mendicancy ; but tliese laws are inopera- 

I 
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I 
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tive, partly from their severity, and partly from other causes. 
Ireland wants a vagrancy law that shall ojierate in unison 
ith the Poor Law, for without such concurrent action, both 
laws would be in a great measure ineffectiva Tlie suppres- 
sion of mendicancy is necessary for the protection of the 
easantry themselves. No Irish cottier, however poor, closes 
is door whilst partaking of his humble meal. The mendi- 
cant has free access, and is never rciiised a share. There is 
superstitious dread of bringing down the beggar's curse, 
and thus mendicancy is sustained in the midst of poverty, 
perpetuating itself amongst its victims. Mucli of the feeling 
out of which this state of things has arisen may, I think, be 
traced to the absence of any provision for relieving the desti- 
tute. A mendicant solicits charity on the plea of destitution. 
His plea must he admitted, for it cannot he disproved ; and 
to refuse relief, may occasion the death of a fellow-creature, 
which would be a crime of great magnitude. Hence the 
admission of the mendicant's claim, which is regarded In the 
light of an obligation by the Irish peasantry. To make pro- 
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nsion for relieving mendJcantB at the public cliarge, without 
st the same time preventing the practice of begging, would 
leave the peasant exposed to mucJi of the preseure which he 
now sustains from tins source ; fur the meudicaut cla^s would 
generally prefer the vagrant life to which they are accua- 
tumed, 10 the order and restraint of a workhouse. To sup- 
press mendicancy, is therefore necersiiiy both as an adjunct 
of the proposed Poor Law, and for the protection of the 
labouring classes throughout Ireland. 

Obfeetimis to cumnlath-e voting, ^-c. — " It might perhaps be suffi- 
cient to say, in answer to the objections which were made to 
cumulative voting, voting by proxy, and constituting maps- 
tratca rx-i-fficio guardians, that the Irish bill follows in these 
cases the example of the English Poor Law Amendment Act. 
There are, however, weighty reasons in favour of each of 
these provisions, some of which it may be useful to notice. 

" With respect to cumulative votes, it may be observed, that the 
raiang and disbursing of a poor-rate involves nothing poli- 
tical, but is to be regarded rather in the light of a mutual 
assurance, in which the community joins for the purpose of 
being protected against the effects of pauperism, each member 
contributing in proportion to his means, and each having an 
interest according to the amount of bis contributions. If 
therefore the amount contributed be the measure of each 
ratepayer's interest, it ought in justice also, within certain 
convenient limitations, to be the measure of his influence ; 
and these limitations the bill provides, by fixing a scale 
according to which every ratepayer is entitled to vote. As 
regards the voting by proxy, such a power is necessary for 
enabling the owner to protect his property, his interest in 
which is permanent, although he may not always be present 
to represent it by his jwrsonal vote ; and the bill therefore 
provides for his doing so by proxy. The occupier is always 
present, and may vote in person ; not so the owner, whose 
interest would be unprotected without this power of voting by 
proxy. That the owner's interest ought to be represented 
will not be denied. The rate is levied upon property, and 
thus in fact becomes a portion of the rent, which would be 
increased by the amount of the rate, if this were not levied 
for Poor Law purposes ; so that in reality it is the landlord, 
the permanent owner of the property, who finally bears the 
burthen of the rate, and not the tenant or temporary occupier. 
It seems consonant with justice therefore, tliat every facility 
should be afforded to the owner for protecting his interest by 
his vote. 
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" There are many reasons why magistrates should form a portion 
of every board of guardiana The elected guardians will for 
the most part consist of occupiers, or renters, not the ownera 
of property ; and their interest will be temporary, whilst the 
interest of liie owner is permanent. Some union of these two 
interests seems necessary towards the complete organization 
of a board of guardians ; and as the magistrates collectively 
may be regarded as the chief landed proprietors of the 
couutry, the bill proposes to effect this union by creating them 
ex-officio members of the board. The elected guardians 
are moreover subject to be changed every year, aud their 
proceedings might be changeable, and perhaps contradictory, 
and confiiaion might arise through the opposite views of suc- 
cessive boards. The ex-oMdo guardians will serve as a cor- 
rective in this respect 1 heir position as magistrates, their 
information and general character, and their large stake as 
ownera of property, will neceesarily give them much weight ; 
whilst the proposed limitation of their number to ouc-third of 
the elected guardians, will prevent their ha«ng an undue 
preponderance. The elected and the ex officio members may 
DC expected each to improve the other, and important social 
benefits may arise fi'om their frequent mingling, and from the 
necessity for mutual concession and forbearance which such 
mingling cannot fad to teach. Each individual member will 
feel that his iuQucnce depends upon the opinion which his 
colleagues entertain of him, or upon the respect or regard 
which they feel towards him ; and hence will arise an inter- 
change of good offices, and a cultivation of mutual good- 
will, beginning with the board of guardians, and extendiug 
throughout the union, and eventually it may be hoped 
throughout the country ; and thus the union system may De- 
come the means of healing dissensions, aud reconciling jarring 
interests in Ireland. On these grounds, I consider that the 
establishment of exi^ffido guardians, voting by proxy, and 
cumulative voting, as provided in the bill, ehoijld be ad- 
hered to. 

' Many measures, local as well as general, have been suggested, 
either for removing restrictions to the application of capital, 
or for giving direct encouragement to its application in Ire- 
laud ; and some of these measures, I understand government 
intend taking into early consideration. In the survey which 
I have been able to take of the state of Ireland, and of the 
condition of the Irish people, it has appeared to me that 
quiet, and the absence of excitement, is the object chiefly to 
be desired. With repose would come security, and the 
investment of capital, and thence would arise employment. 
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ftnd the development of the productive powers of the country. 
The proposed Poor Law will not of Itself accomplish these 
object but it wilt be found a valuable acce^ory ; and with 
the progress of education, and that orderly submission to 
lawfiil authority which is at once the cause and the conse- 
quence of peace and prosperity, all those other objects will, 
we may hope, be eventually secured for Ireland."' 

My Report was considered by tlie Cabinet,'' and flie 
I whole subject was again very fully discussed, and 
ItBeveral minor alterations in tlie bill were decided upon. 
I It was also determined to bring it forward as tbe first 
I tneasure of tlie session. The subject continued to occupy 



* The following estimole was prapoTfil during tlie jirogresB of the bill, ami 
» printed b; order of the house of lords. 

Assmuiog that there will he a bimdi-od unions, each having a workhouse 
■ oqiablc or accommodating 800 persona, the [laid officers, with their respective 
^WiiieB in each uoion, nuty be stated as followi : — 

derk of tbo union from f TO to 80 

Master and miatreeii of tiie workhouse.. 60 „ t'O 

Chaplains 50 „ HO 

Hcdical officers and medicines .. .. 100 „ 150 

Auditor 20 „ 30 

Beturnini; officer 10 „ SO 

r Collector r,0 „ 70 

I SchoolinasCer and schoolmistress .. .. 50 „ 80 

" Porter atid iis8istnnt-|"orter 20 „ 30 

Other asaistiiLita in Ibe workhouBC and union. 
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£4oO to (iyO 
For the hundred unions, tliis would give a total expenditure in sftkries uf 
ftoni 46,00W. to (J5,000i. per annum ; or fsay 55,00«. on an average. 

In addition to the above, it may be further assumed, tbat on an aveiaga 
fltroaghont the year the workhouses will be three parts full, and that tbe 
total coit of maintenance clothing Imlding wear and tear &o., will amount 
to 1«. 6d. per head per week, which is equ^ to 31. 18i., or say 4{. jier head per 
innom ; this will give an expiindituro of 240,OOW. per niinum for mwntiw 
nance ic, in the liundred unions : which addt-d to the SUfiOOI. for salaries, 
will make a total cliarj-o of 295,0(XK. annually for the relief of the destitute, 
nnder the provisiooB of the bill. 

The money for building the workhouses is to be advnnct.'fl by government, 
Irte of interest for ten year* j and is to benijioid by annual inalalmcntsof five 
per cent. The oost of the workhouses Iirg bevn stnle<i ut TOO,OIX)2., but 
uroming it to amount to l,00O,0Q0i., this would Impose an Kd<liti(>ual char^ 
of fiO.OOOt. annually for the first twenty years (exclusive of the interest after 
the first ten ymrs on the then residue of the principal), which, added to the 
kbovo, makes an aggregate charge of 345,OOW. i " '"' *' 
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n aggregate charge of 34o,OOW. per annum.— (!. «, 
on Ihe table of Jxilh bouses on tbu assenibling of [larliuineul. 
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a good (k-al of public attention, as well in England as 
in Ireland. It was discussed in tbc papers, and pamph- 
lets were written npon it. In this instance however, 
as in most others, the opponents were the most active, 
and much ingenuity was displayed in animadverting on 
the asserted incongrnities of the proposed Irish Poor 
Law. The inquiry commissioners also had their advo- 
cates, and in Ireland especially their recommendations 
were, as might be expected, more popular than the 
government bill. However, on the whole, the mea- 
sure may be said to have held its ground, and to be 
regarded as a matter of first-rate importance. 

Parliament assembled on the 10th of November, and 
Ti« bill re- '^^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^^ December Lord John Russell re- 
iS"£m, introduced the bill, in an argumentative speech 
'*^'' of considerable length. After going through 

and comnientipg on the several recommendations of the 
inquiry commissioners,' and noticing the objections to 
which they were all more or less open, he explained by 
way of contrast the principle on which the present bill 
was founded, much in the same manner that he had 
done on the firet introduction of the measure. The 
statement was generally well received, although there 
were some marked exceptions in this respect, and the 
bill was read a first time without a division. It was in 
Uke manner read a second time on the 5th of February 
1838. But on the motion for going into committee on 
the 9th, Mr. O'Connell strongly opposed the bill, and 
moved that it be committed that day six months. The 
amendment was however negatived by 277 to 25, a 
majority which made the passing of the measure in 
some form pretty certain. On the 23rd of February 
the question of settlement was again very fiilly dis- 
cussed, and its introduction decided against by 103 to 
31, the latter number comprising all who could be 

' Ante, pp. 137 lo 14(i. 
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brought to vote for a settlement law of any kind. The 
vagrancy clauses were now also withdrawn from the 
bill, on the understanding that there would hereafter 
be a separate measure for the suppression of medicancy. 
The bm continued to be considered in successive com- 
mittees until the 23rd of March, when all the clauses 
having been gone through and settled, it was ordered 
to be reported, which was done on the 9th ti,,^,,, 
of April. On the 30th of April the bill wa s JTS*™" 
read a third time and passed by the commons, S^tu^L'in 
a nd on the day following was introduced and °'°"'°' 
tead^ first time in the lords. 

It had^been thought desirable that during the Easter 
va<!ation I should visit Holland and Belgium, with the 
■view of ascertaining whether there was anything in the 
institutions of those countries, or in the management of 
their poor, that could be made available in the present 
measure of Irish Poor Law ; and it was arranged that 
Dr. Kay, one of our assistant-cotamissioners should 
accompany me. The time at our disposal was short, 
and our investigations were necessarily hurried ; but 
the letters with which we were furnished procui'ed for 
us ready access everywhere, and enabled us to obtain 
information which would not otlierwise have been ac- 
cessible. On our return, I reported to government 
the result of our inquiries,'' The first portion of the 
Report was chiefly furnished by my companion, and 
had reference to the subject of education, in which Dr. 
Kay" felt a deep interest, and in the promotion of 
which he afterwards took a distinguished part. The 
latter portions of the Report applied more immediately 
to our present subject, and from these portions I will 
How abstract so much as seemed calculated to be useful 
with regard to the question of Irish Poor Law, or to 
bear in any way upon the state of Ireland — 

' ITip Hoport wild priiiteii, anil laid M<^to pnrliaincnt. 
" Now Sir Jnmep Kay Shuttleworih, Biirt. 
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Third Report.— Ma-y 5, 1838. 

" The institutions for the relief of indigence are numerous in Hol- 
land, and consist of hospici.'S fur the aj^ed and iufinn, orphan- 
bouses, workhouses of towns, depicts ae meudicit*;, or district 
workhouses, tlie poor colonies, and private charitable institu- 
tions. The funds for the support of these cstablisliments are 
to a great extent derived from eudowmeuts and voluntary 
contributions, the direct tax not being more than about 
1,800,000 guilders, or 150,000/. per annum. Among the 
classes having ability to labour, a state of even temporary 
dependence is considered disgraceful, and great exertions are 
made by the labouring population to avoid it. But no sense 
of degradation attaches to the orphan establishments, which 
are calculated to invite rather than to discourage dependence. 
The depots de raendicite, or provincial workhouses bear so 
elose a resemblance to the old English workliouses and those 
established under Gilbert's and the various local Acts, as to 
warrant a belief that the English workhouses must have been 
formed upon a. Dutch model ; but however this may be, the 
result has certainly been the same in both countries, the evd of 
paupcrismhavingbeen increased rather than diminished by these 
mstitutions, in w-lnch the profitable application of pauper labour 
has been sought for, rather than the repression of pauperism. 

" The workhouse of Amsterdnm is a vast building, capable of con- 
taining upwards of 1,500 inmates. The imposing character 
of its exterior, the elegance of its entrancc-haD, and the deco- 
rations of the rooms appropriated to pubbc business, were in 
marked contrast with the aspect of the several wards. The 
inmates chiefly consisted of the lowest and leapt moral part 
of the population of the great cities, who had sought refuge 
iu the workhouse because they had forfeited their claim to 
regular employment, and the vigilance of the police did not 
permit them to subsist by mendicancy. Tlie sexes were 
strictly separated at all times, but the children were in the 
same apartment with the adults of each sex. The males and 
females each occupied separate day-roi>ms, in which the dirt 
and disorder were very oflensive. In these rooms the inmates 
ate their meals, witliout any attention to regularitj- or pro- 
priety. Here also they worked in the looms, or at otlier 
occupations. The first group of men to whom we advanced, 
were seated at a table playing at cards ; we found anotbcr 
party playing at draughts, anil a third at hazard. Others 
were idly sauntering up and down the room. The women's 
day-room presented a sc«ne of similar disorder. Both men 
and boys were clothed in a coarse kind of sacking. The 
chief article of their diet is rye-bread, almost black, and not 
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over-abundant, with an indefinite quantity of boiled butter- 
milk ; but they are permitteil to work at certain rates of 
wages, and to spend a portion of their earnings at a canteen 
in the house, where coffee tobaeco gin &.c. may be obtained. 
On application for admission, the paujiers undergo a strict 
examination as to their ability to maintain themselves ; and 
while inmates they are not permitted to go abroad, ' unless 
they give positive hopes that on re-entering society, they will 
render themselves worthy of their liberty, by diligently endea- 
vouring to gain their own livelihood by honest means.' 

" The establishment at La Canibre, near Brussels, was superior in 
its internal arrangements to the workhouse at Amsterdam, 
particularly in the separate classification of the aged, the 
children, and the adults, and also in the good arrangement 
and cleanliness of the sleeping-rooms. The sexes are strictly 
separated, as is invariably the case in all the other Dutch and 
Belgian institutions. By the penal code, a mendicant once 
condemned to a depot de mendicite' for begging, may be kept 
there during the remainder of bis life ; but in practice, he is 
allowed to leave the establishment whenever tne commission 
of superintendence are satisfied that he is disposed to labour 
for his subsistence, without resorting to mendicancy. 

•* There are three great workhouses for the whole of Hulland, 
which are situated, one at Amsterdam, another at Middle- 
burgb, and a third in the commonalty Nieuve Pekel A, in 
the province of Groningen. Beli/ium has five great work- 
houses, situated respectively at La Cambre, near Brussels, 
for the province of Brabant ; at Bruges, for the two Flanders ; 
at Hoogstraetcn, for the province of Antwerp; at Mons, for 
Ilfunatdt, Namiu-, and Luxembourg; and at Beickheim, for 
Liege and Limburgh. Under their present regulations, these 
provincial workhouses, or depots de mendicite, both in Hol- 
land and Belgium, are I think, judging from what we could 
learn and what we saw, very defective institutions ; and 
hence seems to have arisen the necessity for resorting to some 
stricter measures, which ended in the establishment of the 
poor colonies. In Engbind, the defects of the old work- 
bouses were remedied by the introduction of regulations cal- 
culated to render them efficient tests, by the aid of which we 
have succeeded in establishing the distinction Ix'tween poverty 
and destitution : for the latter wo have provided relief, but 
we have left the former to its own natural resources. In 
Holland and Belgium no such distinction has been made, or 
test established. Their workhouses remain as they were 
originally fonned — nurseries for indolence, and stimulants to 
pauperism. But in order to correct this evil, tlie Dutch have 
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had recourse to the establishment of penal colonies, to which I 
all persons found begginff (or committing vagabondage as it . 
is termed) are sent, if able to work, and compelled to labour 
for their subsistence, under strict discipline and low diet 
Had the workhouses been made efficient, there would have 
been no occasion for these establishmenta ; but the work- 
houses not being efficient, recourse has been had to the penal 
colonies, where the test of strict discipline, hard labour, and 
scantj diet, is so applied as to be held in tiie greatest dread 
by the vagrant classes. All beggars are apprehended bj the 
police ; if able to work, they are sent to the penal colonies; if ' 
aged or infirm, or unable to perform out-door work, they are 
sent to the workhouses ; and although the discipline of the 
workhouses is dcfectivej and the management in many respects 
feulty, yet with the aid of the penal colonies they secure the 
repression of mendicancy. 

' In the workhouses of the penal colonies to which the able~bo<Ued 
mendicants are sent, one ward is used in common as a dor- 
mitory, refectory, and workshop. The inmates sleep in 
bammocka, and are very coarsely clad. They labour in the 
fields, or in making bricks, or at manufactures in the house, 
under the'Superintendence of an inspector. Each colonist is 
furnished with a book, in which is entered the work executed 
daily, the amount of food and clothes furnished, his share of 
the general expenses of the establishment, and whatever he 
has received in the paper-money of the colony. Guards on 
horseback to patrol the boundary of the colony, rewards 
given for bringing back any colonist who has attempted to 
escape, and an uniform dress, are the means adopted to pre- 
vent desertion from the colony. Mendicants when arrested, 
may choose whether they will be brought before the tribunals 
as vagabonds, or be sent to the coercive colony, where they 
must remain at least one year. These rigorous measures for 
the suppression of mendicancy, have been adopted in the 
absence of any acknowledgment of a right to relief, and not- 
withstanding that a large portion of the rehef actually admi- 
nistered arises Irom endowments and voluntary contributions. 
This forms an important feature in the Dutch and Belgian 
system ; and if, as I believe, the rigour of this part of their 
institutions has been caused by the imperfect organization of 
the others, the true remedy would have been, not in the esta- 
blishment of penal colonies, but in such an improvement of 
those other institutions as would have rendered them efficient 
for the repression of mendicancy, as well as for the adminis- 
tration of relief. On comparing the modes of relief existing 
in Holland and Belgium, with the system of relief it is pro- 
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posed to establish in Ireland, the latter will 1 think be found 
to be ranch more ample and complete, and consequently to 
promise greater efficiency. No right to relief exists in Hol- 
land or Belgium, yet mendicancy is suppressed in Ixitli those 
countries. It ia proposed not to give a right to relief in Ire- 
land, and it is intended to suppress mendicancy, — in thia 
respect therefore the circumstances are similar. But in Ire- 
land, it ia proposed to divide the whole country into districts 
of convenient extent, with a workhouse to each, so that every 
destitute and infirm person will be within easy reach of ade- 
quate relief ; and this arrangement is obviously preferable to 
tne various, and in some respects conflicting modes of relief 
which exist in Holland and Belgium, and will be more effec- 
tive in its operation. The example of Holland and Belgium 
may therefore be cited, in addition to that of England, in 
support of the proposed Irish Poor Law. 

" Another matter of mucli interest, is the diflerent condition of the 
smaller class of cultivators in the two countries. Small farms 
of from five to ten acres abound in many parts of Belgium, 
closely resembling the small holdings in Ireland ; but the 
Irish cultivator is without the comforts and conveniences of 
dvilised life, whilst tlie Bel^an peasant-farmer enjoys a large 
portion of both. The houses of the small cultivators in Bel- 
gium are generally substantial, with a sleeping-room in the 
attic, and closets for beds connected with the lower apartment, 
a dairy, a store for the gnun, an oven, a cattle-stall, piggery, 
and poultry-loft. There is generally decent fiirniture and 
sufficient bedding, and although the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the Dutch may not be everyw-here obsen'able, an air of com- 
fort and propriety pcnades the whole estabhshment In the 
cowhouse the dung and urine are preserved in the tank ; the 
ditches are scoured, the dry leaves potato-tops and offal of 
every kind are collected for manure, and heaps of comjiost 
are in couree of preparatioa The premises are kept in com- 
pact order, and a careful attention to economy is everywhere 
apparent. The family are decently clad, none are ragged or 
eloTenly, although their dress may be of the coarsest material 
The men universally wear the bleuse, and wooden shoes are 
in common use by l>oth sexes. Their diet consists chiefly of 
rye-bread milk and potatoes. The contrast of what is here 
describeil, with the state of the same class of persons in Ire- 
land, is very marked. Yet the productive powers of the soil 
in Belgium are certainly inferior to the general soil of Ire- 
land, and the climHtc docs not appear to be superior. To 
the soil and the climate therefore, the Beleian does not owe 
Ills superiority in comfort and poeilioQ over Uic Irish cultivator. 
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The difference is rather owing to the greater induatry economy 
and forethought of the people. 
' A small occnpier, whose farm we examined near Ghent, paid 
225 franca per annum for about two bouniers, or sis aeres of 
land, with a comfortable house, stabling, and other ofiicea 
attached, all very good of their kind ; this makes the rent 
(reckoning the franc at lOd.) equal to 9/. 7». 6<f. sterhng per 
annum ; and, if we allow 3/. 7s. Gd. for the rent of the house, 
stabling, and other offices, there will be 6/., or 1/. per acre 
for the land, which accords with the information we obtained 
at other places. This farmer bad a wife and five children, 
and appeared to live in much comfort. He owed little or 
nothing, he said, but he liad no capital beyond that employed 
on hia farm. We Questioned him respecting his resources in 
case of sickness, lie replied that if ne were ill, and his ill- 
ness was severe and of long duration, it would press heavily 
upon him, because it would interrupt the whole farm-work ; 
and in order to provide for his family and pay the doctor he 
feared be should be obliged to sell part of bis stock. If his 
wife and family were long ill, and he retained his strength, 
the doctor would give him credit, and he should be able to 
pay him by degn^es in a year or two. We suggested that 
the Bureau de Bienfaisance, or charitable individuals, might 
afford liim aid in such a difficulty, but he replied cheerfully 
that he must take care of himself If a sick chib, or benefit 
society, were established among these people, to enable them 
by mutual assurance to provide for the casualty of sickness, 
the chief source of suffering to their families would be obviated, 
and there would be little left to wish for or amend in their 
social condition. The Bel^an peasant farmer here described, 
is not very different from the small Irish occupier as respects 
hia position in society, but how much better is his condition as 
regards the comforts and conveniences of life. The cause of 
this difference I believe to be, the more skilful system of cul- 
ture pursued by the ax-acre fanners of Belgium, the rigid 
economy which characterises them as a class, and the perse- 
vering mdustry and forethought with which they adjust their 
limited resources to their wants ; and one of the first steps to 
the improvement of this important class in Ireland should be, 
to endeavour to assimilate their farming operations and 
domestic management, to that of tlie same class in Bel^um. 

" It is not necessary to discuss the comparative advantages of small 
and large farms, it being notorious that the former abound in 
all parts of Ireland, in some districts almost to the exclusion 
of the other ; and that any attempt at a rapid consolidation of 
these small holdings would occasion great misery aud suf- 
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fering, Chan^B of this nature cannot be successful, without 
special regard to local circumstances ; and the obstructions 
which arise from fixed habita and old social arrangements, 
generally render any great organic change impracticable, ex- 
cepting in the lapse of year& An improved management of 
the small farms m Ireland, would however afford the means 
of increasing the comfort, and ameliorating the condition of 
the cottier tenantry, and at the aame time facilitate the pro- 
gress of other changes conducive to their general well-being. 
It would, in fact, be beginning at the lowest point of the 
Ecale— improved management would bring increase nf capital 
and improved habits, and thence would arise an enlargement 
of occupancies, which the vast extent of now waste but 
recl^mahle land in Ireland wouM greatly facilitate. The 
establishment of a poor-law, by removing the burthen of 
supporting mendicancy which now presses almost exclusively 
on the class of small cultivators, will afford them relief and 
encouragement, and facilitate the improvement of their con- 
dition : but the Poor Law alone will not effect the necessary 
ameliorations, which can only he accomplished by a combina- 
tion of efforts, of which the establishment of a poor-law is 
one, possibly it is the chief; for a poor-law will unite the 
interests of the other classes with the well-being of the poorest, 
and thus secure for the least intelligent, and therefore the 
most dependent portion of the community, the sympathies and 
the assistance of the most competent and intelligent of the 
middle and higher classes. The Poor Law will in this way, 
I believe, become the means of combining the now discordant 
elements of society in Ireland, for the promotion of the common 
interest; but the first impulse iu the career of amehoration 
must be given by the landed proprietors, who should unite in 
promoting improvements among their tenantry, as well aa in 
carrying out tne provisions of the law." 



The feeling in the house of lords with regard to the 
bill, was decidedly more adverse than had been the 
case iu the house of commons. Many of the 
iriali pe ere whose properties were dee ply en- K^'n 
omobered, were alarmed at the threatened im- »i!!y'"i']*r8js. 
position of _ajioor -ratc, winch they feared wonlcl 
swallow, jup_ a_lLLri;e [Kirtion of their in(iome5.~ ^heBe 
fears were appealed to, and the danger declaimed against 
and magnified, both by the economical opponents of 
any poor-law whatever, and by the opponenttj of the 



present measure. It was evident therefore from tlie 
first that the bill woulJ encounter a strenuons opposi- 
tion in the lords, and that its passing was far from 
Bmi«d. certain. On the 21st of May the bill was read 
iTi'^ioX ^ second time, after a limg and stormy debate, 
which lasted nine hours. Lord Melbourne 
moved the second reading in a judicious and temperate 
iech, touching skilfully on most of the leading points, 
and deprecating the intervention of party feeling. The 
bill was, he said, founded on the amended system of the 
English Poor Law, It was in fact an adaptation of the 
Act of 1834 to the circumstances of Ireland, with such 
alterations as were required by the peculiar condition 
of that country, and as the experience of its working 
suggested. He thought the establishment of the mea- 
sure would be the beginning of a system of order, and 
tliat it would introduce order in a beneficial form. It 
would among other things form the foundation of a 
measure for the suppression of mendicancy; and one 
gi-eat advantage to which he looked as arising from it 
was, that the struggle for land, and the violent means 
the people took of enforcing what they conceived to be 
their right with regard to it, would be much lessened, if 
not extinguished. The writings of eminent political 
economists had, he said, led him at one time to doubt 
whether the evil efiects attending a system of poor- 
laws, did not more than counterbalance any advantage 
to be derived from them ; but a full and careful con- 
sideration of the subject had convinced him, that it was 
most beneficial for the landlords to be made to take an 
interest in the condition of the people on the land. 
The principle on which a poor-law should be esta- 
blished, was that of the general benefit of the country — 
we should relieve the destitute, but not do so in a way 
to paralyze the feeling of energy aaid enterprise which 
ought to be paramount in every man's bosom ; and for 
this purpose he thought the workhouse system was the 
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one best adapted for testing tho necessity nnd means of 
the applicant. 

The Marquis of Londonderry spoke strongly against 
the bill, and moved that it be read that day six mouths. 
Many other peers joined in denouncing the measure, 
but none more violently than Lord Lyndhurst, wlio 
declared that it would lead to a dissolution of the Uniou. 
The Duke of Wellington supported the second reading, 
with a view to amending the bill in committee, and 
rendering it better fitted for its objects. The distress 
existing in Ireland was he said undoubted. There had 
been inquiry after inquiry on the subject, and on tlie out- 
rages of every description to which it led. He expected 
from this bill that it would improve the social relations 
of the people of Ireland, and prevent the distress which 
now so often prevailed there. Another result he anti- 
cipated from the measure was, that it would induce the 
gentry of Ireland, whether resident or not, to look after 
their properties, and pay some attention to the state 
of the population on their estates. This, the duke ob- 
served, would improve the social relations between land- 
lord and tenant — between the occupier and the labourer 
of the soil. If the Poor Laws had not been amended in 
England, he should have hesitated before consenting to 
the introduction of a poor-law into Ireland ; but seeing 
the results the measure of 1834 had produced in this 
country — seeing the great advantage which had oc- 
curred from the working of that system — and seeing 
how it has improved the relations of landlord and ten- 
ant, he could not help desiring some such measure for 
Ireland, in order, if j}oasible, to remedy in like manner 
the evils of that country. With regard to settlement, 
he was firmly convinced that its establishment in con- 
nexion with the bill, would be productive of unbounded 
litigation and expense, and lead to disputes of which 
no one could foresee the end. At the same time, he 
thought care should bo taken that all parishes should 
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be required to pay tlie expenses connected with the 
relief of their paupers, "that beiug one of the prin- 
ciples of the Poor Law in this country ; and such an 
amendment aliould be introduced into the present bill." 
The measure being thus supported by the duke, the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 149 to 20. 

It was proposed that the bill should be committed on 
Tbobiuin tho 28th of May, but the debate was exceed- 
™nuniii«. ingly violent and was continued by adjourn- 
ment to the 31st. It is difficult to describe the scene 
which took place, on the motion for going into com- 
mittee on the bill. The confusion then, and indeed 
during the whole night, surpassed anything one could 
have expected in such a deliberative assembly. The 
alarms of the Irish peers as to the effects of the measure 
exceeded all bounds, and they were joined by several 
English peers who are supporters of the English Poor 
Law. On the resumption of the debate on the 31st 
howe%'er, and after a further discussion for eight hours, 
the house resolved by 107 to 41 to support the principle 
of the bill, as embodied in the 41s( clause. This clause 
provided that relief to the destitute might be adminis- 
tered in tho workhouses, at the discretion of the boards 
of guardians, subject to the condition — Jn the first place 
of a preference being given to the aged and infirm 
poor, and to destitute children ; and in the second place 
to persons residing in the union before those not so 
resident, when there is not sufficient accommodation for 
all the destitute. 

These latter provisions were introduced at the instance 
of the Duke of Wellington, in order to meet the ob-' 
jections and mitigate the hostility of the opponents of 
the bill, as was also the provision in the 44^/i dauf(e 
charging the cost of relief to the several electoral divi- 
sions, instead of to the unions at large, as it before stood. 
These changes were arranged between the duke and 
myself, with the approval of government, previous to 
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the second reading. The bill was considered in com- 
mittee on the 7tli, 2l8t, 22nd, and 2Gth of June, and 
was read a third time on tlie 6th of July. On The ml, ^.ad 
the 11th I find it recorded in my journal — »"''""'"«■ 
" Tlie bill is now clear of the lorda, altered and in 
Bome respects improved, although the localisation of 
the charge upon the electoral divisions approximates 
too nearly to settlement to be quite satisfactory. I 
• wish this had been left as it at first stood ; but so 
long as no right to relief, and no power of removal are 
given, we shall I trust be able to avoid the infliction of 
actual settlement."" 

Although so far " clear of the lords," there neverthe- 
less remained much to be done in reconciling differences 
between the two houses with regard to some of the 
amendments, and in particular with regard to the 
schedule of rating, which it was desired to make avail- 
able for the purj)Oses of the municipal francliiso. 
Several conferences were held, and " reasons" pro and 
eon were delivered in, and it was not until the 27th of 
July that the bill was ready for the royal assent — This 
was given on the Slst, and thus a law was at length 
established, making provision for the systematic and 
eflScient rehef of destitution in Ireland. 



■ Thia quotation id from a journal wliicli 1 had kept of the proceedings 
with regard to llie Irish Poor Law, from the comroenoemeiit of my connexion 
with the question in Au^st 1836, and which has been very useful in framing 
the present narrative. In this journal is recorded from day to day, the pro- 
grwe of my inquiries in Irulond and elsewhere, tltc deliberations and coosnlt- 
Btions with government on the subject, the discussions with different pnhlia 
nun in reference to it, and ahto the various interviews with the Duke of WelU 
ington sfler the bill hod passed the commons, in which it was my good 
fortune to be the medium of communication for settling the points at issue 
between his grace and the government'. I say " my good fortune," for without 
the duke's assistajice the bill would not haTc passed the house of lords, and 
withinit the part Uihen by myself iu negotiating and hrinjpng about a ri^hl 
uuderelandlng on the subject, I doubt if that assistance wonld have been 
accorded. If therefore the enactment of the Irish Poor Law was, as 1 believe, 
« measure of gruat social imporlauce, and as eubscquent ovenin tiave moreover 
1 think shown it to be, it cwinot hut be regarded as a great priviluKe to have 
been |«rmitted to aasist in any way lowanbi the accomplishment of such an 
ohjeot. With this privilejd 1 was so fortunate as to be invctled, and I fee! 
Impjiy in the consciousnesH of bavin;^ sjuircd uo pains to fullil the oMignliotis 
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Riimmnry of the ' Act Tor the moro effcctnnl Relief of the Poor in Ireland,' nnd 
of tho ' Amendment Act '^ Arrangemonts for briuging the Act into oneration 

— First and second lleporlfl of proceedings — Dublin and Cork u 
Diatreas in tho wealcrn dislriota — Third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Reports 

— Summary of the Act for the further amendment of the Law — Sovciilh 
Report — Cost of relief, and niuuhera relieved — Issue of amended orders. 

Having in the last chapter described the progress of 
the hill from the commencement till it became law, I 
now propose, as in the case of the English and Scottish 
Acts,' to give a summary of the Irish statute sufficiently 
in detail for enabling the reader, with the aid of tho 
Reports on which the measure was founded, to under- 
stand clearly both the import and the object of the 
several provisions — 

Summary of llie \ft anil 2iid Victoria, cap. 56, 

aore eftecfual Relief of the Poor in 
-3l8t July 1B38. 

Srrtiwis 1, 2, 3. — Empower the Poor Law Commission era for the 
time being to carry the Act into execution, and to issue such 
orders for the government of workhouses, the appointment 
and removal of officers, the guidance and control of guardians, 
and for keeping and auditing of accounts, as they shall think 
proper. 

Sci-lions 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. — General rules issued by the comraisaioncrs 
are to be submitted to the secretary of state, and not to take 
effect until the expiration of forty days, and are to he laid 
before parliament at the commencement of every session. 



1 
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kThe rules are to be made public, and to be open to the J 

inspection of the ratepayers ; and whenever disallowed, the H 

disallowance is also in like manner to be made public H 

' Sec the niithor's Hialorica of the EnglisJi niul Scotch Poor Lawa. ^M 
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Seetioiu 9, 10, 11, — The aasistant-commissioTHTS, secretery, and 
other officers appointed by the coram issionera, arc to be officers 
under the present Act. The com mission era may with tlie 
approbation of the secretary of state, delegate their powers 
(except the power to make general mles) to one of the com- 
missioners, or to one or more of the assistant-commissioners 
acting in Ireland, subject to such regulatjons as the commis- 
sionera may direct. 

Sections 12, 13, 14. — The assistant-commissioners arc empowered 
to summon and examine witnesses on oath, and persons re- 
fusing to attend, or giving false evidence, or altering or con- 
cealing documents required for the purposes of the Act, are 
to he deemed Ruilty of a misdemeauor. The commissioners 
may order reasonable expenses of witnesses to be defrayed. 

Sectiont 15, 16. — The commissioners may by order under their 
seal, unite so many townlands as they think fit to be a union 
for the relief of the destitute poor ; and may add to, take 
from, or dissolve the same, and may determine the propor- 
tionate amount chargeable in any such case, as shall appear 
to them to be just. But no such dissolution or alteration of a 
union is to take place without the consent of a majority of the 
guardians, and a copy of every onler for the same is forthwith 
to be transmitted to the secretary of state. 

Seclioiu 17, 18, 19. — Whenever a union h declared, a board of 
guardians is to be elected, for which purpose the commis- 
sioners may divide the union into electoral divisions, and 
from time to time alter the same ; but in making or altering 
such electoral divisions, no townland is to be divided. The 
commissioners are to determine the number of guardians, 
having regard to the circumstances of each electoral division ; 
and also the qualification, which in no case is to exceed a 
rating of 30/. net annual value — " provided always that no 
person being in holy orders, or being a regular minister of 
any religious denomination, shall be eligible as a guardian." 

Sectioru 20, 21, 22. — The first election of guardians is to take 
place at the time fi.ved by the commissioners, and afterwards 
on the 25th of March in each year. Outgoing guardians 
may be re-elected, and in case of vacancy occurring through 
deatli removal or resignation, the remaining guardians are 
to act. 

Sectiom 23, 24. — Every justice of peace not being a stipendiary 
magistrate or assistant-barrister or minister of any religious 
<lenomi nation, is an ex-officio guardian of the poor of the 
union in which lie resides, and after the board of guardians 
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is duly constituted may act as a member of the board, in like 
manner as an elected guardian. But when the justices duly 
qualified and residing in the union exceed one-third the 
number of elected guardians, they are at a meeting specially 
assembled for the purpose, to appoint from among themselves 
a number nearest to but not exceeding one-third of the 
elected guardians, to act as ex-officio guardians fi^m the time 
of such apppointraent, until the 29th of September following, 
and so annually on each succeeding 213th of September — the 
number of ex-officio guardians being in no case permitted to 
exceed one-third the uumber of the guardians elected by the 
ratepayers. 

Sectioi's 25, 2fi. — If an election of guardians does not take place, or 
if any of those elected shall neglect or refuse to act, tne com- 
missioners may order a fresh election, and on failure thereof 
may appoint another to fill the place of any guardian so 
faihng, until an election of guardians takes place under the 
provisions of the Act And if regular meetings of the 
guardians be not held, or if their duties be not effectually 
discharged according to the intentions of this Act, the com- 
missioners may dissolve such board, and order a fresh election ; 
and if the guardians then elected likewise fail, the commis- 
sioners may appoint paid officers to carry out the provisions 
of the Act, and define their duties, and regulate their salaries, 
which are to be paid out of the poor-rates of the umon. 

Seaiota 27, 28, 29, 30.— The board of guardians is declared a body 
politic and corporate for all the purjioses of the Act. The 
commissioners and assistant-commissioners may attend the 
meetings, and take part in the discussions of the boards of 
guardians, but are not entitled to vote. 'I'he guardians are 
to assemble at such times as the commissioners direct, and 
no guardian, whether ex-officio or elected, has power to act, 
except as a member, and at a meeting of the board, for consti- 
tuting which the presence of three members is necessary. No 
defect iu the election or qualific«ti<m of a guardian, is to 
make void the proceedings of any board in which he may 
have taken a part 

Sectimis 31, 32, 33.— The commiss'oners may direct the appointment 
of such paid officers, with such qualifications, as they think 
necessary in every union, and may define their duties and 
determine tlieir continuance in office or dismissal, and regulate 
their salaries. The commissioners are fiirtlier empowered, 
with or without the concurrence of the guardians, to remove 
any jiaid officer whom they deem unfit or incompetent, and to 
n-quire the appointment of a fit and com|K!tent person in "-'- 
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room, failing ia which the commissioners may themselves 
make the appomtmeiit. 

Sectioat 34, 35, 36. — When a union is declared, every house of in- 
dustry, workhouse, and foundling hosjiital within ita limits, and 
I supported wliolly or in part by piirliamentary grant &C., with 
all things tliereto belonging, is to become vest^jd in the Poor 
Law commissioners, subject to the debts and encumbrances 
thereof — iu trust for, and subject to, the powers and provisions 
of this Act The commissioners may from time to time as 
they see 6t, build or cause to be built a workhouse or work- 
houses for any union, or may hire any building or buildings 
to be used as a workhouse, and may eidarge and alter the 
same, in such manner as they deem most proper for carrying 
the provisions of tlie Act into execution, and may purchase or 
hire any land not exceeding twelve acres to be occupied with 
such workhouse, and may order the guardians to uphold and 
m^taJn, and to furnish and fit up the same, and provide 
means for setting the poor to work therein — for all which 
purposes the guardians are required to raise and levy the 
necessary sums as a poor-rate, or to borrow the money and 
charge the same on the future poor-rate, as the commissioners 
shall direct But after the workhouse has been declared fit 
for the reception of the destitute poor, the commissioners are 
restricted irom ordering the expenditure of more than 400/. 
without the consent of the guardians. 

PSectioiis 37, 38, 39, 40. — Incapacitated persons empowered to 
convey land &c. — the powers of 7th Geurye il/i, caj'. 74, re- 
garding the purchase and valuation of sites extended to this 
Act— Where the purchase-money is paid into the bank of 
Ireland, the comraisBioners exonerated from hability as to its 
application — The commissioners may sell lauds &c., and 
apply the proceeds in purchase of otner lands &c. ; but are 
restricted from selling the workhouse of a union without the 
consent of the guardians. 

^JSedion 41. — When a workhouse has been declared fit for the 
reception of destitute poor, and not before, the guardians, 
subject to the orders of tlie commissioners, arc to take order 
for relieving and setting to work therein, iu the first place, 
such destitute poor persons as by reason of old age infirmity 
or defect, may be unable to support themselves, and destitute 
children ; and in the next place, such other persons as the 
guardians deem to be deatitut<; pour, and unable to gup])ort 
uiemsclves by their own industry or other lawful means — 
provided tliat in any case where there may not Ire sufficient 
accommodation for all the destitute persons who apply, the 






guardians shall reliere such as reside in the union, in pre- 
ference to those who do not. 

Sections 43, 43, i4. — A register-book in a prescribed form, is 
be kept by the master of every workliouse of the persona 
relieved therein, and such register is to be examined, 
and signed by the chairman at eTery meeting of the guardiaita, 
and countereigned by the clerk — Accounts of the expendi- 
ture are to be sept and made up every six months, charging 
to every electoral division the proportion incurred in respect 
of persons relieved who are stated in the re^stry to have 
been resident in such electoral division ; the expenses incurred 
in respect of all others are to be charged against the whole 
union. At the end of three years, any two or more electoral 
divisions may, with the commissioners' concurrence, agree to 
bear the expense of the relief chargeable to each in common, 
a copy of every such agreement to be deposited with the J 
commissioners, and another copy with the clerk of the peace. I 

Sections 45, 46, 47.— On the declaration of a workhouse in any! 
union, alt local Acts relating in any way to the relief of the 
poor therein, are to cease and determine. The commis- 
sioners are to inquire uato the state of fever hospitals and 
dispensaries, and report thereon to the secretary of state, 
stating the number of such institutions which in their opinion 
ought to be provided. They are also to examine into the 
administration of hospitals and infirmaries, and give direc- , 
tions for the more effective management thereof. J 

Sections 48, 49.— The commissioners are to take order for the due * 
performance of religious service in the workhouse, and are to 
appoint tit persons to be chaplains for that purpose, one being 
of the established church, another a protcstant dissenter, and 
another of the Roman catholic church, and they are to fix 
the salaries of such chaplains. But no inmate of a work- 
house is to be compelled to attend any religious service coo- 
trary to the religious principles of such inmate, or to which his 
or her parents or guardians object. 

Section 50.- — ^The board of guardians are to appoint a fit person in 
each parish or townland within the union to be the warden, 
thereof, who ia to provide for the conveyance to the workhouse 
of such destitute poor persons as the guardians shall direct, 
and perform such other duties as the orders of the commis- 
sioners shall prescribe. 

Section 51. — If a meeting of the ratepayers of any electoral division 
agree to the raising of a rate to assist emigration, the com- 
missioners may direct the guardians to raise such sums (not 
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exceeding Is. in the pound in any one year) as they think re- 
quisite for the purpose, either by a rate iiuder this Act, or by 
a charge on the fiiture rates ; and the money so raised is, 
under the direction of the cummiBsIoners, to be applied by the 
guardians of the union in assisting the emigration to British 
colonies of poor persons residing in such electoral division. 

Section 52. — The money raised under authority of the Act, is only 
to be applied as is expressly provided for in the Act, 

Secliora 53, 54, 55, 5B. — Every husband is made liable for the 

maintenance of his wife, and every child under the age of 15, 

whether legitimate or iUegitimate, which ahe may have ; and 

every father is liable to maintain his child, and every widow 

to maintain her child, and the mother to maintain her bastard 

child, until such children respectively attain the age of fifteen. 

Belief given to a wife or child, is to be considered as giveu to 

the person liable to maintain such wife or child. Kcfief may 

be declared to be a loan, and be recoverable accordingly, and 

when giTen to a person entitled to any pension or other allow- 

L ance, the guardians may require the next payment thereof to 

I be made to them for indemnity of the union, and are then to 

F repay the surplus to the person entitled thereto. 

Section 57. — Every child of a poor person who may be unable to 
support himself, shall be liable according to his ability to 
support hia parents, and if any relief under this Act be 
aflorded to such parents, it may by order of two justices 
be recovered by the guardians from such child, together with 
8uch other relief as shall subsequently be given. 

iioat 58, 59, 60. — Every person absconding from a workhouse 
and leaving his wife or child to be relieved therein, or who 
refuses to work, or is guilty of drunkenness or disobedience to 
the rules prescribed for the government of the workhouse, or 
who shall introduce spirituous or fermented liquors into any 
workhouse, is on conviction to be subjected to imprisonment 
with hard labour for not exceeding one month. Any person 
who deserts and leaves his wife or child so tliat they become 
chargeable, is on conviction to be subjected to hard labour in 
the house of correction for not exceeding three months ; and 
erery justice of peace may issue his warrant for apprehendon 
of the offenders. 

Sreliona Gl, 62, 63. — For defraying the expenses incurred under 

this Act, t||^. .r|..ir,i;-.,i^ =.r.^ ,..»jii.u-..r-,l l»T^|^ili|. nml l.-vy siii'}. 

rnlpp V '""V '"' "■'^■'"^■^"•y ■'" rV'TY i""'"]"'"" "'' ■-'■*■■■■'■'■• '■"^^- 

(titn|TiCiitn vi'wVy} |||.' M.ii.m^ rcfrjird being iiad to tlic propor- 
tion previouaiy charged upon any electoral division. The 
« 2 
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rateable liereditaments are then enumerated. But it ii 
vided that no church chapel or other building exclusively 
dedicated to religious worship, or used for education of the 
poor, nor any burial-ground or cemetery, nor any building 
used for charitable or public purposes shall be rateable, 
except where any private profit or use is derived therefrom, 
in which case, the person deriving such profit or use, is to 
be rated as an occupier according to the annual value of tbe 
same. 

Sections 64, 65. — Every rate is to be a poundage rate, made upon 
an estimate of the net annual value of the several heredita- 
ments — " that is to say, of the rent at which, one year with 
another, the same might in their actual state be reason- 
ably expected to let from year to year, the probable annual 
average cost of repairs insurance and other cxpcnBcs, if any, 
necessary to maintain the hereditaments in their actual state, 
and all rates taxes and public charges, if any, except tithes, 
being paid by the tenant." The particulars of every rate are 
to be entered in a boolt (the form of which is given in a 
schedule annexed) and the guardians and other officers whose 
duty it may be to make the rate, are to sign tlie declaration 
at tne end of the same, after which it is to be evidence of the 
truth of the particulars contained therein. 

Sections 6fi, 67, 68, 69, 70. — Eidating surveys and valuations may 
be used, but if these are not deemed aulficient, the guardians 
may cause new ones to be made. All proprietors of tolls and 
profits liable to be rated are to keep accounts thereof, which 
the guardians are to have liberty to inspect. The commis- 
sioners may direct the cost of any survey and valuation to be 
defrayed by a separate rate, or by a charge upon the poor- 
rate, as they see fit. Twenty-one days' notice to the rate- 
payers for inspecting the valuation is to be given before 
making a rate, copies of which may be taken at all reasonable 
times. 

Secliotu 71, 72, 73. — TTie poor-rate is to be paid by the occupiers, 
but in cases where the property is rated at less than 5/. and 
where the parties have agreed thereto, the lessor may be 
rated instead. County-cess collectors may be appointed to 
collect the poor-rate on giving security and being approved 
by the commissioners — failing in which the rate may be col- 
lected by any other officer appointed for the purpose with like 
approval. 

Sections 74, 75, 76, 77. — Every occupier may deduct half the 
poundage rate paid by him, from the rent payable to the 
owner; and where any person so receiving rent, shall also 
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pay a rent in reaped of the same property, he will be entitled 
to deduct from such rent a sum proportionate to what was 
deducted froin the rent he received. 'XTie entire rate is to be 
deducted from tithe ; and all agreements to forego the deduc- 
tion of rate are declared void. 

Seetiont 78, 79. — If a rate 13 not paid within two months after it 
has been made, the guardians may levy the same by distress, 
or sue for such rate by civil bill. The receipt for poor-rate 
is in all cases to be accepted by persons entitled to receive 
rent or tithe, in lieu of such sum as the person tendering the 
receipt is entitled to deduct from such rent or tithe. But no 
deduction is to be made from any rent-charge or terminable 
annuity. 

Seclfons 80, 81. — Every occupier paying rate, and every receiver 
of rent from which a deduction baa been made on aceomit of 
rate, and every owner of tithe, is to be deemed a ratepayer ; 
and at the election of guardians in any union, every rate- 
payer is entitled to vote" according to the following scale — 
Wliere the annual value of the property rated aball not 

ammmt Co 202. One vote. 

Whore it amounts lo 2(W, and not to 50? Two voles. 

„ to 60?. and not to IQOl. Three votes. 

„ to low. and not to 15W Four votes, 

„ to 15W. and not to 20W Five votes. 

„ lo 200!. and upwards Six voles. 

Where the occupier is also the owner, he will he entitled to 
double the above number of votea ; and where the net annual 
value of the property rated exceeds the rent paid by the 
occupier, he is in addition to his votes as occupier, to ue en- 
titled to vote for audi excess as if it were rent received by 
liim. 

Sections 82, 83, 84, 85. — AVbere two or more ratepayers are 
jointly liable, each is ta be entitled to vote according to the 
proportion borne by him, but one may claim to vote for the 

whole. The votes are to be given in writing in such manner 
as the commissioners may direct, and the majority returned 
in each electoral division is to be binding on such division. 



^ Id altering the bill to locnliso the char<:e upon the electoral divisions n- 
■pectivelj (see ante, p. 220) it was omitted to substitute the Una Electoral 
DJvwiuD for that of union in the SIst sect. ; so that a person who might pay 
a rate in every electoral division of the union, could only m the clause stood 
vote in one, although each electoral division was Beparstely chargeitble. This 
would be contrary to what was intended by the Duke of Wellington's amend- 
m«nt, and the error was remedied as soon as discovered by the 2n<i Vicl. eap. 
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Votes may be given by prosy, but no occupier can vote unless 

all rates assessed upon him of six months' standing be first 
paid. 

Sections 86, 87, 88, — ^Tbe members of a corporation or joint-stock 
company are not entitled to vote, but their officers may do so 
if duly authorised by the governing body. Where a rate has 
not been made, the cess-payera are to form a constituency 
for electing guardians, with the same proportion of votes as 
is prescribed for ratepayers, each shilling of county cess to 
be reckoned as one pound of aimual value. The commis- 
sioners are to appoint a returning officer, and prescribe the 
duties to be performed by him in the election of guardians. 

Sections 89, 90, 91. — The guardians may with consent of the cora- 
miasioneis borrow money for purchasing and providing a 
workhouse, either from the Exchequer Bill Loan Commis- 
sioners, or any persons willing to advance the same on 
security of the rates. The money ao borrowed is to be repaid 
in twenty years by annual instolments, together with the 
interest accruing thereon. The securities for money so ad- 
vanced to a union may be transferred or assigned on notice 
thereof being given to the guardians. 

SeclioriB 92, 93. — Contracts made by the guardians are not valid, 
unless conformable to the rules of the comraissiouers ; and no 
guardian, paid officer, warden or other person engaged in 
collecting tlic rates, or in the management of the umoa, is 
either directly or indirectly to furnish supplies of any kind for 
the use of the union, under penalty of 100/. with full costs 
of suit to any person who shall sue for the same. 

Sections 94, 95, 96, 97. — Guardians treasurers and other officers 
are to render a true account of receipts and payments &c, 
at such times and in such a form as the commissioners shall 
direct. Auditors are to be appointed to examine such ac- 
counts, and arc to disallow all payments made contrary to the 
Act, or at variance with the orders of the commissioners. 
Bonds contracts advertisements &c, for carrying the Act into 
effect are exempted from stamp-duty, and letters relating 
exclusively to the execution of the Act, sent by or addressed 
to the commissioners, are exempted from postage. 

Sections 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. — Justices may proceed by sum- 
mons for recovery of penalties— penalty on officers disobeying 
guardians — penalty on officers and others purloining goods 
&c. belonging to any union— penalty on persons wilfully 
disobeying the orders of the commissioners or assistant-com- 
missioners. 
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I &c/ion» 103, 104, 105. — Forfeitures costs and charges may be 
levied by distress under warrant of two justices, and are to bo 
applied to the use of the union — ratepayers are competent 
witnesses— distress not to be deemed unlawful for want of 
form in the proceedings— plaintiff not to recover for wrongful 
proceeding, if tender of amends be made. 

Secliont 106, 107, 108, 109. — Persons aggrieved may within four 
months after the c^use of compl^nt, appeal against the poor- 
rate, or against a conviction where the jienalty exceeds 5/., 
and the justices and assistant-barrister before whom the appeal 
ia brought, are empowered finally to determine the same ; but 
fourteen days' notice of the appeal ia to be given. 

I ISectiont 110, 111, 112. — Notwithstanding any appeal or notice 
thereof, the rate is to be paid, unless and until it be actually 
quashed or amended. Pereons appealing are to enter into 
recognisance to prosecute the same at the next sessions, and 
to abide the order and pay such costs as the justices and 
assistant-barrister shall award. 

Section 113.— No action to be commenced against any person for 
anything done under authority of the Act, until after twenty- 
one days' notice thereof, nor after sufficient satisfaction has 
been tendered to the party aggrieved, nor alter three months 
from the time the action complained of was committed ; and 
the defendant may plead the general issue. 

Sections 114, 115, 116, 117. — No order of the commissioners, 
assistaut-commissi oners, or guardians, Is removable by writ of 
certiorari except into the Court of Queen's Bench in Dublin, 
and every order or rate" so removed is to continue in force 
until declared to be illegal. No application for writ of cer- 
tiorari to be made, unless ten days' notice of the particulars 
thereof shall have been delivered in writing to the commis- 
sioners, who may thereupon show cause against such applica- 
tion, and the court may if it think fit, proceed at once to hear 
and determine the case. Recognisances must be entered into 
previous to application for a writ of certiorari, and If the 
order be quashed, notice thereof is to be given to the unions 
to which it was directed ; but the judgment is in no ease to 
annul existing contracts. 

Section* 118. 119, 120, 121.— The Poor Law Commissionere for 
England and Wales are declared to be " The Poor Law Com- 
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missioDers " under the provisions of this Act, and . 
empowered to carry the same into effect A fourth commi»- 1 
sioncr may be appointed, and any two or more of the 1 
commissioners may sit as a board in England and Wales, or I 
in Ireland, aa they shall deem expedient. They are to have | 
a common seal, and all orders or copies thereof purporting to J 
be sealed therewith, are to be received as evidence that the \ 
same have been duly made. 

Sections 122, 123. — When required by the secretary of state, or 
when the board shall think fit, one of the commissioners may 
act in Ireland, and have all the powers given to the board of 
commissioners, except the power of making general rules ; 
but the whole of the commissioners are to assemble in London 
once at least in every year, for the purpose of submitting a 
report of their proceedings, which report is to be made on or 
before the 1st of May, and is to be annually laid before par- 
liament, " together with an account of the expenditure upon 
the relief of the poor in each union, and of the total number 
relieved in each union during the year ended the 1st of i 
January preceding," 

Section 124. — Interpretation clause. 



Notwithstanding all the care that had been taken 
in framing this Act, it was found on proceediag to 
carry it into operation that there were several de- 
fects, partly owing to a want of information with re- 
gard to certain peculiarities existing in Ireland, but 
principally arising out of the changes made in the pas- 
sage of the bill through parliament. Thus, on the 
assumption that the division into townlands was univer- 
sal, an alteration was made in the Lords constituting 
a townland the unit in the formation of unions; but in 
some places it was found that no townland existed, and 
in very many cases the extent of the townland was not 
known. There was uncertainty also with regard to 
parishes, their limits being in many instances unde- 
fined. It became necessary therefore with aa little 
delay as possible to take steps for remedying these 
defects, and to pass a short Act amending the former, 
which was accordingly done ; and as this last waa 
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. esBential to the one wliieh preceded it, bo ttat the two 
^AActs may be said to form one statute, it will be conve- 
nient to insert a summary of it here in continuation of 
the above — 

Summary of the 2nd Victoria, cap. 1, to amend the \st and '2ud 
Victoria, cap. 56.— 15M March, 1839. 

Sediimi. — The boundaries of many townlands not being accu- 
rately known, and there being places which are not known as 
townlands — it ia enacted that the provisions in the preceding 
Act relating to townlands, shall " apply to every place in 
Ireland whether known a^s a towiiland or not," 

Section 2. — Where the population of any city borough or town 
exceeds ten thoudaud, or where the population of any other 
place within an area of three miles exceeds ten thousand, the 
commissioners may constitute sucli city borough town or other 
place, or any part or parts thereof respectively, an electoral 
division ; and may divide such electoral diviaon into wards for 
the purpose of conducting the election of guardians. 

Sectioia 3, 4. — The commissionerB may by order under seal de- 
clare any place not known as a townland. to be a townland ; 
and where the boundaries of a townland are not known, may 
declare and determine the boundaries thereof. 

Sections 5. (5. — In ttic election of guardians, every ratepayer 
who under the last rate made shall have [wiid or be liable to 

Gy rate in respect of property in any electonil division, " shall 
ve a vote or votes in the election of guardians in such 
electoral division, according to the scale of votes prescribed." 
And where needful expenses are incurred before any rate can 
be levied for defraying the same, a aum not exceeding 200/. 
may be borrowed and charged upon the first rate made. 

Secliont 7, 8. — Conveyances of land &c to the Poor Law com- 
missioners are to lie made according to the form set forth in 
the schedule annexed to tlie Act, or as near thereto as cir- 
cumstances admit Tlie imrchaee-money is to be paid into the 
Bank of Ireland to account of the accountant-general of the 
Court of Chancery, " ex parte the Poor Law coinmissionerB." 

Sections 9, 10. — Appeals may be made heard and determined 
at general or quarter seseions of the peace, altliough an 
assistant- barrister be not present. So much as relates to the 
removal by writ of certiorari of any rate made under the pip- 
rioiis Act, is by the present Act repealed. B^S 
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SUBSEQUENT PROCEED!: 

We will now resume our narrative, in the order of 
„j, date. It has been stated that the Irish Poor 
GS^u" Relief Act was passed on the last day of July, 
MtH^' A fortnight afterwards it was arranged that 
"""^ I should proceed to Ireland for the purpose 

of carrying the new law into operation. I had an 
interview with Lord John Russell on the occasion, 
and urged the necessity of proceeding vigorously and 
without delay in the introduction of the measure, and 
expressed my conviction that our so doing was essential 
to success. His lordship assured me that government 
approved of our at once going forward with the forma- 
tion of unions and providing workhouses, and were 
prepared to afford eveiy assistance that we might re- 
quire. It was settled that I should go to Ireland at the 
end of the month, taking with me four of our assistants 
commissioners, whose experience in the administra- 
tion of the English Poor Law would, it was thought, 
be found highly useful in Ireland.'' I quitted London 
on the 1st of Septemher, and as soon as the assistantr 
conunissioners had assembled in Dublin, one of them 
was sent to Belfast, anotlier to Limerick, a third to 
Cork, and one was retained in Dublin. They were fur- 
nished witli instructions in which the objects to which 
their attention should be chiefly directed were pointed 
out. The mode of commencing operations was one of 
the first things which had to be considered. Would it 
be better to commence by forming unions of the chief 
towns, and then work back from them to the interior of 
the coimtry ; or else to begin in the inferior, and work up 
to the great towns ? — This, the assistant-commissioners 
were told, was an important question, requiring to bo 
decided as quickly as possible ; and in order to obbvin 
the requisite data for so deciding, it was necessary that 
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some of the chief towns should he first examined, in 
doing which, they were desired at tlie same time to 
endeavour to obtain such a knowledge of other parts of 
the country, as would assist them in formiiig a judg- 
ment upon the question. 

. The investigations in which the assistant-commis- 
sioners would thus be engaged, would it was considered, 
Ben-e to bring them acquainted with the condition and 
habits of the people, and prepare them for entering 
upon the formation of unions as soon as arrangements 
for the purpose were sufficiently advanced. The posi- 
tion size and character of the towns, the existence of 
barracks or other buildings readily convertible into 
workhouses, the disposition of the inhabitants with 
respect to the new law, whether favourable or other- 
wise, were all to be noted, as constituting materials for 
judging of when and where the unions should be 
formed ; it being important to begin, where the least 
difficulty or opposition would have to be encountered. 
The principle ad opted in^the jbi^ation,of^iUiina_iii^ 

En gland was consi dtfjed ap-plicable-toJrelMid. namely; 

that the_union_should_consi8t^ of a market town as 
cen tre, a nd the district surroimding and communieflting — 
with it. The imions so formed would, it was supposed, 
be pretty equally distributed throughout the country, 
and be of a size not materially difFeriug from what had 
been stated in the Reports to be the most eligible, that 
is embracing a radius of about ten miles. Some persons 
had contended for smaller unions, but the smaller the 
onion, the larger in proportion would be the establish- 
ment charges ; and as the provisions introduced in the 
house of lords for localizing the rate upon each electoral 
division, had removed one of the objections to large unions 
chiefly insisted upon, it would now probably be con- 
sidered, that in taking the market town as a guide, the 
commissioners could not be far wrong, since the people 
who frequent the market would find no difficulty in 
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attending at the union workhouse, whether as guardians 
or applicants for relief. At the same time however, 
local interestB were not to be disregarded in the ar- 
rangement of unions and electoral divisions ; but the 
boundaries of private property, and of counties and baro- 
nies were to be observed, as far as might be consistent 
with the general interest and convenience. 

The assistant-commissioners were likewise cautioned 
as t« the sensitiveness of the Irish people, and the 
importance of conciliating their feelings and gaining 
their confidence, which would be best accomplished 
by observing a simple straightforward line of conduct 
towards them, a scrupulous fulfilment of promises, and 
not raising or encoui-aging exjiectations unless they were 
pretty certain of being fulfilled. " We know," it was 
added, " that the object of the law we are called upon 
to administer is kind and beneficent, and calculated to 
better the condition and improve the social habits of 
the people ; and knowing this, we cannot feel otherwise 
than confident in its application, and earnestly zealous 
in working out the results contemplated by the legis- 
lature in its enactment." 

The assistant-commissioners re-assembled in Dublin on 
the 9th October, and reported the result of their inves- 
tigations; and being joined by four others who had 
been appointed in the interim," the whole question as to 
the mode of bringing the law into operation was veiy 
fully discussed and considered. The assistantcommis- 
sioners shortly afterwards proceeded to Cork, Lime- 
rick, Londonderry, and Belfast, furnished with full in- 
structions for their guidance in the formation of unions 
in and around those places, it being considered that 
clusters of xuiions so formed would be better protected 



' Tliese were Mr. Clements, Mr. HaDCOck, Mr. O'Dunc^lme, and Mr. Piiclan, 
the latter with au (jajiedttl view to the medical charitieb. Mr. Stanley had been 
•jipointcd aoorelary to the board in Dublin. 
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from iindne pressure at the outset, than if they stood 
BiBgly and isolated. Mr. Earle remained in Dublin for 
a like purpose. With regard to the formation of unions, 
the instructions previously given were confirmed, but 
careful consideration, they were told, would be required 
in arranging the electoral divisions, aa well as in deter- 
mining the number ; for although the eommissionerB 
were empowered " to alter the electoral divisions from 
time to time as they may see fit," it was important that 
the divisions should be so formed at the outset as to 
render subsequent alteration unnecessary. As a general 
rule the board considered that there should be as many 
electoral divisions as there were elected guardians, and 
that the divisions should be all nearly of the same size. 
There might however be cases, owing to the extent of 
individual properties or other cause in which this rule 
could not be observed, and in such cases, the larger 
divisions might properly have more than one guardian, 
as in the larger English parishes : but it would be well 
to deal with such cases as exceptions, and as far as 
practicable to form the several electoral divisions of the 
same size, and each to return one guardian. 

The townland being the unit, and some townlands 
being heavily charged with pauperism, while others were 
comparatively free, it was thought that difficulties might 
sometimes arise in determining upon the townlands of 
which an electoral division should consist. Landed pro- 
prietors might be naturally desirous of having all their 
land in one division, unmixed with the land of others, 
especially where they have taken pains, or incurred 
expense to improve their properties. The board deemed 
it impossible to lay down any unvarying rule that would 
be applicable to all such cases, but considered that the 
wishes of the proprietor, where the lands are contiguous, 
should be attended to whenever it could be done without 
injury or inconvenience to others ; and in grouping 
pauperised and unpaupcrised townlands together, it 
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should be endeavoured bo to arrange the diBtrict, as to 
make the junction ae little oppressive as possible to the 
latter. In Dublin, limerick, and a few of the older 
towne, it was thouglit likely that the electoral divisions 
could not be so formed as to maintain an equahty of 
pressure, owing to some parishes being exclusively in- 
habited by the poor and mendicant classes, whilst others 
were entirely free from them. The board declared that 
it was " very sensible of the magnitude of this difficulty, 
which will i-eceive its best attention with the view of 
endeavouring to devise a palliative, if not a remedy ; and 
it is much to be desired that the efforts of the assistant- 
commissioners should be directed to the same end." 

As respects the number of elected guardians to be 
ifnmbcTMd assigned to a union, it was on the whole consi- 
ofgiuniunj. dered, having regard to the satisfactory despatch 
of business as well as the importance of there being an 
executive so extended as to command the confidence of 
the ratepayers, that a number varying according to 
circumstances from 16 to 24, would be best calculated 
for carrying into effect the provisions of the Act. These 
numbers, with the proportion of one-third ex-officio 
guardians, would give to each union a board of from 21 
to 32 members, which would be sufficient for the purpose 
of deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede 
efEcient action. The qualification of guardians must of 
course depend very much upon the circumstances of the 
district. " In some parta of Ireland a 5/. qualification 
would not be too low, whilst in others the maximum of 
30/. would not be much if at all too high;" and the 
assistant^commiseioners were told to use their discretion 
between these extremes in the recommendations they 
miglit make. The board however considered that it 
would be advantageous to assume 10/, as a preferable 
medium to be observed, except in cases where a greater 
or a smaller amount of qualification appeared to be 
required. Recommendations were then made as to the 
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selection and duties of retuming-ofScers, the nomination 
of parish wardens, and the appointment of clerks to the 
boai'ds of guardians, and also as to the necessity for 
observing strict economy in all the arrangements con- 
nected with the formation and working of the unions. 
The board Hkewise, under the heavy responsibility de- 
volved upon it, considered it to be a duty " to point out 
to the aesiBtant-commissioners the vast importance of 
their avoiding even the semblance of party bias, either 
in politics or religion." 

The commissioners being by the 35th section of the Act 
made responsible for providing the workhouses, veiy par- 
ticular instructions were given to the aseistant-commia- 
sioners on the subject, which constituted in fact the foun- 
dation of the whole measure. They were directed " at 
the formation of every union to make a careful survey, 
not only of the present state of destitution and mendi- 
cancy within it, and of what will be the extent of work- 
house accommodation required immediately, or in the 
first two or three years, but also what was hkely to be ne- 
cessary afterwards ; so as to frame such plans and adopt 
such arrangements in the construction of the buildings, 
as should aflford the earliest present accommodation, and 
at the same time afford facilities for enlargement when- 
ever it should become necessary." In cases where 
barracks or other buildings should be taken for work- 
house purposes, care ought likewise to be taken that the 
necessary alterations and additions were so framed that 
a portion only need be constructed in the first instance, 
and that the whole of the plan as desigued might be 
completed whenever it should afterwards be found 
necessary, without materially interfering with the parts 
already in use. The quantity of land to be occupied 
with the workhouse is by the Act restricted to twelve 
acres, and the assistant-commissioners were recom- 
mended to endeavour to convince the guardians of 
tlie inexpediency of occupying more laud than was 
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BuflScient for the purposes of a garden, or tlian could 
be conveniently managed by the boys and aged and 
infirm men. 

Next in importance to the workhouse, was the esta- 
blishing an assessment founded upon the actual value 
of all the rateable property witliin the union, in con- 
formity with the 54:tk section of the Act. The assistant- 
commissioners were directed to call the attention of the 
boards of guardians at their first and second meetings to 
this important duty, for the performance of which they 
were responsible. Suggestions were then oflFered with 
regard to the government valuation, and that made 
under the Tithe Composition Act, and also to the pro- 
bable necessity in some cases of procuring a new valu- 
ation ; although in geneial it was considered that it 
would be found practicable at the outset to establish a 
fair and equitable assessment for the poor-rate, without 
resorting to the expensive process of a valuation by 
professional men. 

The board next determined upon the kind of returns, 
statistical and otherwise, to be required from the assist- 
ant-commissioners, and the extent of information in all 
cases to be obtained before any unions should be de- 
clared ; and a circiilar containing fidl directions on every 
point, together with a form for tabulating the several 
heads of information, was addressed to the assistant- 
conamiBsioners for their guidance in this highly important 
part of their duty. 

Whilst the assiatant-commissioners were pursuing 
their inquiries and collecting information preparatory 
to forming unions, the commissioner acting as a board 
in Dublin was occupied in preparing the several forms 
and orders for declaring unions, governing elections, 
and regulating the proceedings of boards of guardians. 
These were all framed, as nearly as circumstances ad- 
mitted, on the model of tliose issued in England, and 
were transmitted to the board in London for revision 
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^B and approval. And here it may be well to state, that 
^y although under the 122nd section, I was when acting 
^k singly in Ireland invested with all the powers of aboard, 
and might make and issue all orders and regulations 
with the exception of " general ndes," yet I never 
directly exercised this power, but forwarded every such 
instrument to bo approved and sealed by the board 
in London. This course was adopted in consideration 
that it afforded greater certainty of keeping up a unity 
of action, and a more complete interchange of informa- 
tion between the two boards, than would be likely to 
I exist if the commissioner acting in Ireland were to frame 
and issue orders without the participation of his col- 
leagues acting in England. 
At the commencement of their proceedings, the assist- 
ant-commissioners found that vague and often very 
exaggerated notions prevailed with regard to the new 
law, and their approach was at first everywhere viewed 
with more or less of suspicion and alarm. By great 
^ patience and perseverance however in explaining the 
^b objects and intentions of the Act, and by the examples 
H they were enabled to cite of the working of the amended 
^K law in England, tliey generally succeeded in removing 
^H these impressions, and in obtaining a willing co-o]iera- 
^1 tion ; so that ere long, the requirements of the law, if 
^B not universally pojjular, were at least very genei-ally 
^^ acquiesced in. Perhaps this change may also have 
^M been in some degree owing to the magistrates and the 
^M clergy of each denomination having been furnished with 
^M copica of the Act, elucidated by copious explanatory 
^V notes, and likewise with copies of the Keports on which 
^M tlie Act was founded. The extensive correspondence 
^K which was eunlinually going forward, and the frequent 
^m personal communications with the board in Dublin, con- 
^B tributed moreover to diffuse information as to the nature 
^M -objects and working of the law, and not only helped to 
^m 'prepare the way for its introduction, but proved likewise 
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the means of raising up zealous admiuistratora for can 
ing it into execution. 

Having thus generally stated the nature of the p: 
liminary arrangements for bringing the law into opera- 
tion, it is now proposed, as in the author's ' History 
of the English Poor Law,' and as is also done in his 
' History of the Poor Law of Scotland,' to take the Com- 
missioners' annual Reports as the groundwork of the 

iBSB. narrative. Their first Report of proceedings 
of p™«d. in Ireland is dated let May 1839/ It comprises 
i»i»iKi. only a short period, and will not require a 
lengthened notice ; but it ia of considerable interest, 
showing the steps earliest taken in the introduction 
the measure. 

As the time approached for declaring Unions, am 
EiKUon for constituting boards of guardians, it waaJ 
'™™^'"^ necessary to be prepared for conducting th) 
elections. Arrangements were accordingly mad) 
with the sanction of the Irish government, for tl 
distribution and collection of the voting-papers by the- 
constabulary ; and as the commissioners were imme- 
diately responsible for the appointment of returning 
officers to conduct the elections, the assistant-commis- 
sioners were directed to seek for and recommend com- 
petent individuals for the purpose, that is, some one in 
each district about to be united who was well known, 
and possessed the confidence of the ratepayers ; and 
the Report states that there is every reason to bs 
satisfied with the manner in which the selections have, 
been made. 

To aid the returning officers in the performance 
their novel duties, they were furnished with ample 
instructions on every point not provided for in the 



'Tliia IB included in the fifth annual Report of the Pcor-Ijiw ConiraisaioueivH 
but 1 shall continue to number the Iteports of proceedings in Ireland separeteljyM 
without regard to the number of the commissionora' general Iteports. 
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election order ; and the assistantHJommisBionei's were 

required to attend at all the early stages of the pro- 

I ceedinga in every union, to afiFord such further assist- 

& ance and counsel as might be necessary. Some few 

I irregularities occurred, but not more than was to be 

I expected under the circumstancee. There were like- 

[ wise a few instances of party or sectarian feeling, but 

I in no case were improper individuals returned as guar- 

I diana ; and allowance being made for the want of pre- 

I vious training, the Irish boards will, it is said, " fairly 

[ bear a comparison with the boards in England," and a 

hope is confidently expressed that the measure will not 

fail through the want of an efficient executive. 

Relief in the workhouse being the only mode of 
relief sanctioned by the Act, it was evident that xhcwork- 
t until a workhouse is provided the law must '""™' 
I be practically inoperative. Attention was therefore early 
I directed to this object, for the due execution of which 
I the commissioners were alone responsible ; and much 
[ pains were taken to ascertain the kind of buildings that 
' would be most suitable, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the coiinti-y and the habits of the people. After 
extensive inquiry, as well in England as in Ireland, 
and a careful consideration of the whole subject, it was 
determined to engage an architect experienced in the 
r construction of English workhouses, and to employ him 
I in conjunction with the assistant-coinmiseioners, and 
f with the aid of the beat local information that could 
be obtained, in devising a series of plans for the Irish 
workhouses, of different sizes, together with dessrip- 
tive specifications and estimates for each.' This was 
accordingly done, and the proceeding was fully justi- 
fied by tlie result. The style of building adopted for 



■ The arclutect engaged for Ihu cervioe wu Ur. Wilkiiuoii, who bad 

eneted several of Iho Kuglitb workhouaa, and who tmotiDiied to nperuitend 

the building opctstionE in Ircliind until all the workhoiuws were compleud, 

ftiid Tor some yean ■ubaequmtly. 
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the workhouses, was of the cheapest description com- 
patiblo with durability ; and effect was sought to be 
obtained through liarmony of proportion and simplicity 
of arrangement, all mere decoration being studioualy 
excluded. The unoccupied barracks were originally 
proposed to be converted into workhouses, and at first 
a few of tlie imions were arranged with a view to this 
object. But after repeated discussions with the Ontj 
nance authorities, it became evident that very few h 
any of these buildings could be obtained, the whol) 
appearing to be considered necessary for military puivj 
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One of the first duties to which a board of guardians 
VAiniition, is required to attend, was tlie valuation of the 
ud raiuiK. property within the union for the purpose of its 
being rated to the relief of the poor. This under anyJ 
circumstances is a matter of some dilficulty, but f 
Ireland the difficulty was increased by the condition 
of the country, and the absence in many parts of anjrl 
reliable data for framing such a valuation. To assisi 
the guardians in the performance of their duties in th 
respect, they were furnished with very full instructiona, 
pointing out in detail the principle on which the valua- 
tion and the rating were to be conducted, and all tliai 
was necessary to be attended to, in order to fulfil wbatfl 
the law required. 

Shortly after the commencement of operations 
Ireland, it was discovered, as has been before stated; 
that there were certain defects in the Act, which it wai 
necsssary forthwith to remedy ; and this it has beent! 
shown was accordingly done by the passing of thfl^ 
2nd Vict.y cap. 1,' until after which no union could ! 



" A porlion only of one barrack was ultimately taken, thai of Fcrmoy , 
it turned out to bo neither Batisfaotory nor eeonoraioal. At the end of a felT'I 
years it was restored to its original use, and a new and more convenient worfe< 
AOUse was provided for the union. 

' AnW, p. 233. 
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formed in Dublin and some of the other chief towns, 
owing to the towuland division not being there known. 
On the 25th of March, tho end of the usual parochial 
year, the Report states that — " the number tini™. 
of unions declared was 22, and that in 18 of '^'^''^ 
these boards of guardians had been elected. The re- 
quisite statistical details were also completed for nine 
other unions, which would ehortly be declared, and 
considerable progress liad likewise been made in ar- 
ranging nine more." Such were the results of some- 
what less tlian six months' operations in the introduc- 
tion of the Irish Poor Law, and they were generally 
regarded as satisfactory, aud as warranting an expecta- 
tion of the successful introduction of the measure. 

The Report of the second year's proceeding is dated 
30th April 1840, and is considerably longer mo, 
than the preceding Report. It was moreover "vnat 
accompanied by an Appendix contaming '" i"i^nd. 
copies of Orders and Reports, in fact a copy of each 
class of important documents issued or received by the 
Dnblin board, thus showing not only eveiything that 
was done for bringing tlie law into operation, but also 
the mode of doing it, and whatever took place in con- 
nexion with it. 

The first Report brings the proceedings down to 
the 25th of March 1839. The second Report „„^^„ 
brings them down to the same date in 1840, tSliS'' 
at which time the number of unions declared "■'■"«"■ 
was 104, and it was thought that 30 more would pro- 
bably complete the number into wliich it might Ixj 
desirable that the country should l>e arranged. This 
would he a greater number than was at first contem- 
plated, but a strong desire for small unions was found 
I to bo very general ; and this desire, added to the want 
of convenient centres, and other local circumetnnces, 
led to un increase of tlie number beyond the original 
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estimate. Sixty -workhouses had been contracted for, 
and were in progress of building, and arrangements for 
ten others were considerably advanced. 

It soon appeared to be on many accounts exceedingly 
desirable, not only that the formation of the unions, 
but also that the necessary arrangements for administer- 
ing relief, should be urged forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The government concurred in this view, and 
Tint sanctioned the appointment of two additional 
■Hiiuni- assistant-commissioners,^ who after a short 
•i*™"- training in England, were assigned to their 
respective duties in Ireland, whither also another of the 
English assistant-commissioners was transferred." The 
valuable services of Mr. Earle were in the present year 
withdrawn from the commission, and he was succeeded 
in the charge of the Dublin district by Mr. Hall, who 
had previously been acting in England. 

Great pains were taken in forming the unions, and 
FonDiUoa ^^^ *^^ most part the arrangements made were 
(rfnnkiM. satisfactory to the parties interested, but not 
always so to the extent desired ; for it wrs not always 
found possible " to adapt the limits of the union to 
limits of individual properties, and at the same time ad- 
here to other local boundaries and pay a due regard to 
general convenience." Difficulties likewise arose in deter- 
mining the portion of rural district to be included in the 
same electoral division with towns, or with other places 
where the destitute and mendicant classes were numer- 
ous. Such places were regarded as likely to bring a 
burden upon whatever else they might be combined 
with. It does not follow however because mendicancy 
prevails in a town, that the poor-rates will be heavier 
there than in the neighbom'ing country districts. The 
reverse will often be the case, the larger amount of 
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property rateable in a town, being more than equiva- 
lent to its comparatively greater charge of pauperism. 
The practice generally adopted on such occasions, was 
to attach to a town as much of the adjoining district as 
seemed naturally to belong to it, and over which tlie 
town mendicants habitually levied contributions. No 
part of an electoral division so formed would be sub- 
jected to any new burden. It had supported the men- 
dicant classea lieretofore — it would have to pay rates 
for supporting the destitute thereafter ; and of the two, 
the latter would probably be found the lighter. 

Before submitting a proposal for establisliing a union, 
the assistant-commissioners in every instance called 
a meeting of the inhabitants of the district, and ex- 
plained the nature and intent of the law, together with 
the proposed arrangements for carrying it into effect, 
and also took into consideration whatever objections or 
suggestions there might have been made on the occa- 
sion ; and it was not until after this public exposition 
of the course proposed to be pursued, and a careful 
aifting of testimony for and against it, that the arrange- 
ments for the several unions were proposed to, and 
received the sanction of the board in Dublin. The 
Eeports of the assistant-commissioners on these occa- 
sions were sometimes long and minute, entering into 
ft detail of the circumstances of the district, and thus 
forming " a valuable body of information general and 
statistical, which may hereafter serve to test the work- 
ing of the measure, and its effects upon the population." 
A copy of one of these Reports furnished by each of 
the assistant-commissioners, was inserted by way of 
example in the Appendix to the annual Report. 

The Board's atteution was early directed to the state 
of the charitable institutions in Dublin, and rhemibiio 
especially to the house of industry and the '"""■"r. 
foundling hospitiil, both of which became vested in the 
commissioners mider the 34//* nectioii of the Poor Re- 
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lief Act. The house of industry consisted of an asylum 
for aged and infirm poor and incurable lunatics, together 
with the Hardwick, the "Whitworth, and the Richmond 
Hospitals, and tlie Talbot Dispensary, It was constituted 
under the Iriah Act of Uth and 12/A Geo, Srd,cap. 11,", 
and was expected to be supported by vohmtary coD' 
tributions, but these soon failed, and in 1777 it received 
a grant of 4,000^. from parliament, and had continued 
ever since to be supported in like manner. In 1816 
it was determined to appropriate the bouse of industiy 
to the reception of the aged and infirm and the sick 
poor, orphan childi-en, aud lunatics and idiots. Tbaa 
led to the introduction of a large number of persona 
requiring medical treatment, and made it necessary to 
provide hospitals for the pui-pose. The expense of the 
entire establishment was defrayed by parliament, and 
the grant for each of the preceding five years had beea-; 
20,000^. The estunate for 1839 was 21,136/. The 
number of inmates was ae follows — 



I 

il 



Aged and infirm poor 
Incurable lunatics and epileptic; 



Sick in the hospitals ., 



The foundling hospital was established in 1704 by 
The Dublin the 2nd Anne, cap. 19, and was re-constituted 
b"^?^? in 1772 by the llth and Uth Geo. 3, cap. 11." 
With the exception of a small rent from property de- 
vised to it, the institution had been supported by par- 
liamentary grants, which during the last five years had 
averaged 14,765/. The estimate for the current year 
was 11,255/. Infants were at first, and for many years 
subsequently, received into the hospital without pay- 
ment or inquiry', the annual number varying from 1,506 
to 2,000. In 1822 a deposit of 5/. was required with. 

■" Ante, p. 45. ' Ante, pp. 36 aud 15, 
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each child, which soon had the effect of reducing the ad- 
missions to below 500; and in 1829 a committee of the 
house of commons recommended that admissions should 
cease altogether, which tliey accordingly did in the fol- 
lowing year. The previous admissions however had 
been so numerous, that on the 25th of March 1839 the de- 
pendents on the institution still amounted to 4,258, viz. — 

Children al Durse in the conntrjr, of whom 44G are under 

l«n years of age 1,494 

Apprentices 2,528 

In conree of being apprenticed, or tuiiier medical trent- 

mentin tlie houBu 40 

AdulU on Ihe invalid list 206 

4.258 
The invalid class consisted of 150 females and 56 males, 
and had accumulated principally since 1797, only 13 
having been admitted previous to that year. " Many 
were blind, some crippled, others were severe cases of 
Bcrofula, and a few were deaf and dumb. They were 
quartered in the country, and were annually vimted by 
Uie inspectors." 

The capacity of the house of industry and foundling 
hospital for being converted to workhouses, JlSI^J^^JJ 
and the great prevalence of mendicancy in Sdi"[!!J*,Sd 
Dublin, made it expedient to introduce the K^u^ 
new law with as little delay as possible ; and steps 
were taken for this purpose, as soon as the passing 
of the Amendment Act" enabled the board to unite 
districts not being townlands. Arrangements were, 
witli the approbation of government, made for the 
limatic inmates of the house of industry, amounting 
with their attendants to 523, by preparing certain 
old barracks at Island Bridge for their reception ; and 
as the hospitals and the dispensary, when detached 
from the house of industry, would stand in need of 
kitchen and other office accommodation, these essentials 

■> AdW, p. 233. 
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were accordingly provided, and the appointments in 
connexion with them were consigned to tlie Irish go- 
vernment. With regard to the foundling hospital, a 
suitable residence was provided for the officers, and for 
Bucli of the children as it might be occasionally neces- 
sary to bring to Dublin. The expense attendant upon 
making these various changes was very considerable, 
but the whole was accomplished " without calling for 
any advance beyond the money already voted by par- 
hament for the house of industry and foundling hos- 
pital, the balance remaining from the vote of the year 
preceding, and the saving of expenditure by enforcing 
a rigid economy during the past year, having afforded 
sufficient funds tn effect all that was necessary." This 
result is declared to have been chiefly owing to the 
confidence which government placed in the commis- 
sioners with regard to a matter of much intricacy, and 
which did not perhaps strictly come within the line of 
their duty. It was also in no slight degree owing to 
the prompt support afforded hy his excellency the lord 
lieutenant, whose cordial co-operation and assistance on 
all occasions is gratefully noticed in the Keport,'' 

A full account of the measures adopted with regard 
The two to the Dublin foundling hospital and house 
mumt. of industry, is given in the aesistan^commis- 
sioners' Report "^ on these institutions, and also of what 
was required to be done preparatory to their being 
used as the workhouses of the two Dublin unions, for 
which they were well suited both as to size and situa- 
tion. One of the unions comprised the district on the 
south side of the Liffey, with a population of 182,767 ; 
and the other comprised the district on the north side, 



'' Lord Ebrington (now Earl ForWscue) was lord lieutenant at UiU lime, and 
I feel it a duty to Htatc that much dS our success in the early part o! our pro- 
ceedings, wosowing to the aid and conntenanoc he whs ever ready to afford us. 
He knew the difficulties with which the commiaaion had to coatend, and 
never withheld ruwistoncc when it was nceiieil. 

' This is iiiBerled in tlio Appendix lo the Animal Report. 
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having a popnlation of 125,245. The workhonses 
■would each be made capable of accommodating 2,000 
inmatCB, and were very conveniently placed, with a 
sufficiency of land attached to them. A belt of unions 
had been formed nearly encircling the city, so that the 
Dublin unions would be protected from undue pressure. 
The guardians exhibited a good spirit, and promised an 
active co-operation in carrying out the law. The i>„biin 
unions were both declared on the 6th of June JkIht^S™ 
1839 ; and the order declaring the workhouses i'"- 
fit for the reception of paupers was issued on the 25th 
of March 1840, the interval being occupied in making 
the necessary preparations. 

Cork possessed a foundling hospital and a house of 
industry as well as Dublin ; but both were much -nfOoA. 
smaller than the metropolitan ones, and the '"''™' 
house of industry alone was susceptible of being used as 
a workhouse, and tliat only temporarily until an ade- 
quate building could be provided for the purpose. With 
respect to the foundling hospital, steps were taken as 
in the case of that of Dublin, to bring it to a close at 
the earliest period compatible with the wellljeing of the 
children maintained in it. The Cork guardians entered 
with alacrity on the discharge of their new duties, and 
took immediate steps for obtaining a valuation, and 
levying a rate. It was therefore determined in com- 
pliance with tlie desire strongly expressed by them, and 
by the inhabitants generally, to bring the law into full 
operation in the Cork union with the least possible 
delay, although it was not unlikely that some incon- 
venience might arise from relief being administered 
there so much sooner than it would be practicable to 
provide for its administration in the neighbouring 
districts. The union was declared on the 3rd of April 
1839; and on the 15th of February 1840 an 2;^,^^ 
order was issued declaring the old house of J;^^^^_ 
industry to be the temporary workhouse of the '(^"^ "■ 
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union for administering relief. Full instmctiona were 
fumisbed to the guardians on the occasion, and an 
intention was expressed of watching the progreas 
of the Cork and the DuhHu unions, with a view to 
the prompt exercise of the powers provided by the 
law for mitigating " whatever inconveniences might 
arise from thus early bringing the law into operation." 
The proceeding was one of great interest, and of great 
anxiety also to those on whom the responsibility rested, 
so much depending on the success of the first unions. 
The author has a vivid recollection of all that passed 
on the occasion, and of the deep thankfulness expe- 
rienced on witnessing the ^efficient working of these 
unions, and this moreover under difficulties far greater 
than would be likely to arise when the course of pro- 
cedure was more matured. 

As the period approached for bringing the Cork and 
workh.™ the Dublin workhouses into operation, it be- 
™iurd.:r came necessary to prepare a code of workhouse 
pitpmi. regulations, and a system of union accounts. 
The latter, it was endeavoured to make as simple as pos- 
sible, having regard to accuracy and to a proper discri- 
mination of subjects ; and the former it was determined 
to frame on the model of the English woi'kbouse regu- 
lations, making such changes only as were necessary 
for adapting them to the circumstances existing in 
Ireland. The " order for regulating the workhouse, 
and for keeping and auditing accounts," "■ was accord- 
ingly prepared, and was issued successively as the 
unions became sufficiently advanced for its reception. 
Thp With regard to the dietaries, an " order " 

itnuria. for which it was also necessary to prepare, 
the Board instituted inquiries into the mode of living in 
different parts of Ireland, so as to be able to establish 
dietaries in the different unions that should accord with 

' A cofy of Ilic order is ap[*nJc<l to tiie 2iiJ Annual Heiiort. 
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the general habits of the people, and yet " not be in 
any case superior to the ordinary modo of subsistence 
of the labouring classes in the neighbourhood." On 
this principle the Board continued to frame the work- 
house dietaries, as being essential adjuncts of workhouse 
management. But for the efficiency of the workhouse, 
reliance was chiefly placed on the enforcement of 
order, sobriety, cleanliness, daily occupation, the ob- 
servance of decency and decorum, and the exclusion of 
all stimulants to excitement — these constitute the real 
strength of the workhouse as a test of destitution, 
and would be in a great degree effective, even if the 
diet, clothing, and other merely physical appliances 
were superior to what is seen in the neighbouring 
cottages ; and these essentials the workhouse regulations 
are calculated to maintain. 

Very exaggerated notions prevailed as to what would 
be the effect of the Poor Law, when brought 
into full operation. Some declared that all the "rrMwii™ 
charitable institutions would be immediately f^J.'J.JJ''* 
annihilated, as people would cease to subscribe 
as soon as they were called uj>on to pay a poor-rate, 
and compensation was claimed on behalf of certain 
functionaries, on the gioimd that they would be de- 
prived of their means of living when the workhouses 
were opened. Numerous applications were made on 
the subject, and among others by the officers of the 
Dublin Mendicity Association who claimed to be com- 
pensated on this acconnt. They were however told 
that the association might still be continued with ad- 
vantage, as an independent auxiliary to the Poor Law; 
for that it was highly ])robable there would be a class 
of persons whose destitution would not bo so urgent as 
to compel them to become inmates of the workhouses, 
and who yet would be proper objects of such charitable 
assistance as it came within the province of the mendi- 
city institution to bestow. 
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The measures connected with the erection of work- 
Erwiinn rf houses required much care and circumspection, 
wurktoma. ^^^ ^ constant watchfulness of the prices of 
labour and materials in the several districts. The 
buildings were proceeded with in such a way as to 
create the least disturbance in the labour-market, and 
it was endeavoured to spread the operations as equally 
as possible throughout the country. Notwithstanding 
these precautions however, a tendency to advance in 
prices was sometimes manifested ; but on such occasions 
the Board made it to be understood, that it was pre- 
pared to put out repeated advertisementa, or to postpone 
building altogetlier for a season, rather than submit to 
terms above what it considered to be the fair market 
price. On the other band, the Board did not bind 
itself to accept the lowest tender, and generally gave 
a preference to builders resident in the district, when of 
good character and possessing a sufficient command of 
means. The extreme wetness of the previous season 
was very unfavourable to building, and also delayed 
the valuations, so that the completion and opening of 
the workhouses was delayed longer than had been at 
first contemplated ; but an assurance was given, that no 
effort would be spared to effect this object at the earliest 
possible period. 

Numerous representations were addressed to the 
Repr^ionaf boatd OH the subject of mendicancy, urging 
mmdiuudj. j^jj^j. provision should be made for its being put 
an end to simultaneously wdth the commencement of 
relief under the Poor Law, The question was very 
generally discussed by the boards of guardians, and 
forty of them, for the most part unanimously, passed 
resolutions in favour of a measure for the suppression 
of mendicancy ; but three of the boards took a different 
view, and were adverse to such suppression. The cor- 
respondence which took place on these occasions appears 
in the Annual Report, and also a minute which the 
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Dublin board addressed to the assistantrcommissioners 
on the occasion. In this raiimte, after pointing out the 
necessity for repressing vagrancy and mendicancy as a 
measure of |X)lice, the repression is declared to be like- 
wise necessary for ensuring the effective operation of 
the Poor Law ; for so long as the vagrant classes were 
permitted to levy contributions on the plea of destitu- 
tion, the ratepayers, although taxed for the relief of the 
destitute, would not be protected from the daily de- 
mands of the mendicant, nor be exonerated from those 
compulsory contributions which the mendicant so well 
knows how to exact. Unless mendicancy were re- 
pressed therefore, great injustice would be inflicted on 
the ratepayer, whose payment of the poor-rate entitles 
him to protection from such demands. The most ex- 
pedient way of effecting this object, was considered 
to be by establishing a law founded on the English 
^^agrancy Act, with such modifications as might be 
necessary for adapting it to the state of Ireland.' 

The subject of emigration was generally regarded 
with great interest in Ireland, and had latterly 
occupied more than usual attention, partly on 
account of a persuasion that it would be necessary to . 
have recourse to it as the corrective for a redundant 
population, and partly also in consequence of the efforts 
which were made by certain associations to promote it. 
In answer to the various representations on the subject, 
the Board did not offer any opinion as to whether an 
e-vtensive and organized system of emigration were 
necessary or not, but considered that there might be 
localities over-densely peopled, to which it might bo 
applied with advantage. When the unions were all in 
operation, and when the effects of the Poor Law had 
been fully developed, the Board would be prepared to 
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* Clauses U> this offMit hiul heva inserted in the oritjjnal bill, but wen *ith- 
awn, B£ baa heeu hetoto slated, Anl«, p. 196. 
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state its views on the subject— *' but pending the intro- 
duction of the Poor Law, one object of which was to 
establish an identity of interest between the owners and 
occupiers of property and the working classes, and to 
hold out to the former the strongest inducements to 
extend the field of employment at home" — -pending the 
development of this great impulse upon the home 
energies of the country, it was considered that it would 
be premature to offer any opinion on the general ques- 
tion of emigration. 

As the summer of 1839 advanced, severe distress 
Distresa in bcgau to prcvail in several districts of the west 
SstriS^ of Ireland, and the government deputed Captain 
Sfortedby Chads of the Royal Navy to investigate its 
governmeu q^^^j^^^ ^^^ fumishcd him with means for 

affording such present relief as might be found im- 
peratively necessary/ It was at first thought, that 
where poor-law unions had been formed, use might be 
made of the union machinery in dispensing the relief 
which government was prepared to furnish ; but it soon 
appeared that this would be inexpedient if not imprac- 
ticable, and that the administering of government aid 
must be kept totally distinct from the poor-law execu- 
tive, except only as regarded information and advice 
and whatever other facilities the assistant-commissioners 
might be able to afford. The relief distributed by the 
agent of government on this occasion, was in every case 
made contingent upon an equal amount being raised by 
persons resident or having property in the district ; and 
notwithstanding the danger from fraud and misrepre- 
sentation to which a person so deputed was obviously 
liable, and the still greater danger of creating an undue 
dependence upon government aid, there is reason to 
believe that a considerable amount of good was effected, 



* Tlie money expended on this occasion amounted to 6,441Z. Sec * The 
Irish Crisis,' by Sir Charles Trevelyan, p. 18. 
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and that little mischief was caUBcd by what was done 
by the agent of government in this instance. 

The extremely wet and ungenial summer and autumn 
of 183!), caused great apprehension throughout UDfii.«inbi= 
Ireland as to the effect ii[K)n the crops, and ""^ 
steps were taken to obtain correct information on the 
subject, particularly witli regard to the jwtato crop, it 
being the one most universally important to the Irish 
people. The result of these inquiries through the 
assistant-commissioners and other sources, showed that 
there was much ground for alarm, " the crop appearing 
to be deficient in quantity in some districts, whilst 
owing to the almost incessant rains the qxiality would 
it was feared be found inferior in all, and probably so 
far inferior as not to admit of the potatoes being kept 
for the usual time." If such should turn out to be the 
case, distress wide spreading and severe woidd inevitably 
ensue, and the distress would moreover be aggravated 
by the want of fuel, the people having been prevented 
by the continual wet from gathering in their turf. 

Many applications were addressed to the Poor Law 
IxMird, and to the Irish government on this Sdps.tio«. 
subject, several of them containing schemes m^Sw™" 
and suggestions for rendering the Poor Law available, 
in case the danger apprehended should actually arise ; 
and it was therefore deemed advisable that the views of 
tiie Board in reference to this question should be made 
known. This was accordingly done by a minute, calling 
attention to the proviBions by which relief was to be 
governed. 

The minute states, that the 3rd section of the Act 
directed that relief should be administered " ao- «<*«■. 
cording to such laws as shall be in force at *Uiiw. 
the time being;"' and that the 4l«/ section provid 
" That when the commissioners shall have < 
the workhouse of any union to be fit for 
tion of destitute poor, and not before, it 8 
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fill for tlie gnardiana to take order for relieving am 
Betting to work therein destitute poor persons &c. 
Nowhere else is power given to the guardians to ad- 
minister relief — their functious in this respect are limited 
to receiving destitute persons into the workhouse, and 
relieving and setting them to work " therein." And by 
the 52nd section it is further provided, " that it shall not 
be lawful for the commissioners, or guardians, or other 
persons acting in execution of this Act, to apply di- 
rectly or indirectly any money raised under authority 
of this Act, to the relief of destitute poor in any other 
manner than is herein expressly mentioned, or to any 
purpose not expressly provided for in this Act." 
Whether the relief so provided for be or be not in the 
opinion of the guardians suitable or sufficient, the Act 
under which they are constituted, and whence their 
administrative functions are derived, is thus seen to be 
precise and definite in its provisions ; and they were 
told that they could not legally deviate in tlie slightest 
degree from the course it prescribes, neither did 
there reside in the Poor Law Commissioners any power 
or discretion to authorize any sucVi deviation. Soma' 
persons however suggested that the law should be' 
altered early in the next session, so as to allow of other 
modes of relief as a temporary measure, to meet the 
then apprehended exigency. But this, it was said, would 
be re-opening a question upon which the deliberate 
sense of the legislatm-e had been recently recorded; 
and parliament having deemed it right to prohibit all 
relief except in the workhouse, the commissioners could 
not encourage an application which bad for its object 
the reversal of that decision. 

Such was the general purport of the minute, although 
considerably more in detail, and embracing some minor 
points not noticed above. It was circulated among the 
boaids of guardians, and was thought to have produced 
a good effect by directing attention to the principli 
Well as to the ])rovisions of the Act. There was reason 
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to believe moreover, that the potato crop, although 
scanty in some districts, was on the whole not materially 
deficient in produce, and that although the quality was 
generally inferior, the potatoes would keep nearly as 
well as in ordinary seasons. There was likewise reason 
to believe that the dread of scarcity had influenced the 
people to be more careful and economical in the use of 
their stores than they probably otherwise might have 
been, and that they would thus by provident fore- 
tliongbt avert the occurrence of any very serious 
amount of distress, notwithstanding that a general de- 
ficiency in the grain crops was superadded to the other 
evils arising out of the extreme wetness of the season. 

The third Report of proceedings in Ireland is dated 
May 1st, and contains an account of all that m\. 
was doue during the previous parochial year, -('iinvwd. 
ending March 25th 1841. At the date of the '"^'I^l 
second Report 104 imions had been declared. At the 
date of the third Report we find the number in- 
creased to 127, and it is stated that only 3 more will 
be required, and that these will be declared in the 
course of the present month, making the entire number 
of unions in Ireland amount to 130. At the om^,^ 
date of the last Report GO workhouses bad been ''"*>«™* 
contracted for, and the buildings were in dififerent 
etages of progress. The number of workhouses con- 
tracted for and built or in process of building up to the 
25th of March 1841, was 115, of which a particular 
account is given in a Report by the architect inserted 
in the Appendix to the present Report. 

The providing of the Irish workhouses was a large and 
difficult operation, involving a great variety of ^^ 
details, and requiring constant attention. The -■wi'i™'™- 
contracts were as stated in the last Report ent^'rcd into 
BO gradually, and the works were spread so equally 
throughout the country, that although the number ac- 
tually in progress at one time 'waa fgcesAfc^ \Swvw\\.-ct\\^'v. 
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at first have been connidercd safe or expedient to niideiw' 
tiike, it yet was not found that prices were materially' 
affected, or that any other material inconvenience had 
arisen. One of the chief impediments was the delay 
and difficulty encountered in obtaining sites for the 
workhouses, owing to encumbrances and other circum- 
stances connected with landed property in Ireland, and 
to the Act's containing no special provision for the 
purixtse. At one time indeed it was thought that it 
would have been necessary to apply to parliament on the 
subject;, but by determined perseverance sites were at; 
length everywhere obtained, and although not in every 
case so good as might be wished, no union was left with- 
out one sufficient for its object. The winter of 1841 
began early, and continued late, and was unusually 
severe, which greatly retarded the progress of the 
buildings; but the contractors were generally sensible 
of the value of time, and whenever the weather pep*, 
mittcd, exerted themselves to recover what was Tuiavoid-»i 
ably lost through unfavourable seasons. It may per-' 
haps not be deemed irrelevant to mention, that the 
author being then the resident commissioner in Ireland, 
he made a point of examining every workhouse site 
purchased, or intended to be purchased, and also in- 
spected once at least in every year each of the work- 
houses, whether built or in progress of building. These 
inspections were no doubt a great addition to his other 
labours, but they were very necessary for correcting the 
defects and omissions which are sure to occur in carry- 
ing out so extensive an operation. 

Eleven workhouses were completed and opened for 
Fonittm the relief of the destitute poor during the year 
ui<T™ii"n. 1840-41 in addition to those of Dublin and 
Cork opened in the preceding year, and making four- 
teen in all. Two of these l>elonged to the important 
unions of Londonderry and Belfast. The Londonderry 
bouse had been open throughout the winter, and con- 
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tinued to work in all respects satisfactorily. The others 
had been too recently declared to afford reliable indi- 
cations as to their future working, but nothing had 
occurred to excite apprehension with respect to them. 

The two Dublin workhouses had been opened up 
wards of twelve months, and the gTiardians Tbrrwbiiu 
liad attended to the administration of relief °"'™' 
and the union business generally, in a very exemplary 
manner. Before the houeea were thoroughly completed 
and organized, the closing of the Dublin mendicity 
institution threw a sudden pressure upon these esta- 
blishments, especially upon that of the South Dublin 
union, as many as 500 poor persona haWng been ad- 
mitted there in one week, and 1,47-1 within the first 
month, a great majority of whom had been pre\'i0U8ly 
supported in the Dublin Mendicity. Such an influx 
could hardly fail of causing embarrassment and con- 
fusion, and it may be regarded as a proof of the effi- 
ciency of the workhouse system, that notwithstanding 
the want of preparation which necessarily prevailed, 
and the inexperience of the guardians and union officers, 
BO large an admission was provided for, and order 
Bpeedily established. Even after the first influx of 
mendicity paupers had ceased, there was great pressure 
for admission, on which account a cautionary letter 
was addressed to the guardians, recommending that 
from the numerous applicants they should at one time 
select such a moderate number only "as could be con- 
veniently cleansed, classified, placed in their proper 
wards, and registered in course of that and the follow- 
ing day ;" and likewise, that the visiting committee 
should report as to the condition of the inmates, and 
whether they had been disposed of in accordance with 
the regulations, previous to further admissions taking 
place on the days fixed for the purpose. In the absence 
of strict discipline, the workhouse will, they are told, 
become a place to which the idle would resort to the 
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exclusion of those who are real objects of charity ; and 
this waB the more to be apprehended in the Dublin 
unions, from the circumstance of their workhousee being 
open while no relief was given in the neighbouring 
unions, and were consequently attracting from the sur- 
rounding country those poor persona who needed or who 
professed to need such relief. The number of inmates in 
the South Dublin workhouse on the 25th of March was 
2,080, and in the North Dublin the number was 1,837. 
The case of Cork differed materially from the two 
■ntOiA Dublin unions. These had each a capacious 
"■"■^ workhouse in which classification could be esta- 
blished and order be enforced ; but the Cork house waa 
small, ill-arranged, and altogether iusuflicient for these 
purposes ; and it was not without considerable mis- 
giving, that in compliance with the wishes of the 
guardians, it bad been permitted to be used as the tem- 
porary workhouse of the union, until the new house 
should be ready." The inconvenience was certainly lesa 
felt than might be expected, the guardians having 
made the most of the old building, and established a 
tolerable degree of order among the inmates under cir- 
cumstances extremely unfavourable for the purpose. 
The number of inmates on the 25th of March waa 
1,844, nearly the half of whom were former inmates of 
the old house of industry. This number was much 
beyond what could be properly accommodated, but 
owing to the severity of tlie winter and the high prioo 
of provisions there had been much distress among the 
poor, and the pressure for admission had consequently 
been very great. When relief shall be administered 
in the neighbouring unions, the pressure upon Cork 
may be expected to subside. The new house is cal- 
culated for 2,000 inmates, and will it is considered, when 
completed, be sufficient to meet the wants of the union. 
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The foregoing account of the proceeding.s iu the 
Cork and Dublin unions, exhibits the actual working of 
the Poor Law in the only unions iu which it had been 
in operation sufficiently long for showing any definite 
result. In each of these unions ■workhouse relief had 
been administered for upwards of a year, and the 
boards of guardians and other executives had mostly 
held office for double that period. The circumstances 
under which they liad to act, were moreover peculiarly 
trj-ing. These unions may therefore be regarded as 
average examples of the working of the law, and might 
be appealed to in proof of its sufficiency for the objects 
contemplated in its enactment. There was no doubt 
still in these three unions much to adjust and regulate, 
which it required time and watchfulness to effect. But 
the general establisliment of the law throughout Ire- 
land might now, it was considered, be looked forward 
to with confidence, nothing having hitherto occurred to 
raise a doubt as to its applicability ; but on the con- 
trary, all the proceedings had served to show that the 
system was suitable to the circumstances of the country, 
and adequate for the relief of the destitute poor. 

By the 123rd section of the Relief Act it is directed, 
that an account of the expenditure upon the rehef of 
the poor during the year, and the total number of per- 
sons relieved, in each union on the 1st of January, shall 
be annually laid before parliament, together with the 
commissioners' General Report. On the Ist of January 
1841, the returns showed that the expense of relief in 
the previous year, and the numbers relieved in the four 
unionB then in operation, were as follows — 
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The education of the children maintained in the 
Kdnadoo workhouse, was from the very outset felt to 
SlJIrthliiM he a matter of the utmost importance. In 
ehiwrcn. ^^^ North Dublin workhouse there were 500 
children under sixteen years of age, and in the South 
Duhlin workhouse there were 635. That these children 
should be trained up in moral and religious liabits, and he 
fitted by education and by instruction in useful branches 
of industry for earning their own living, all must admit 
to be necessary; and for these purposes a protestant 
and a Roman catholic chaplain, and a schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, were appointed to each workhouse. The 
girls were taught sewing, and were employed in the 
domestic work of the house, so as to fit them for ser- 
vice. The boys were taught tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering, and some were set to work in the garden : 
but the various emplojTnents to which boys reared in 
the workhouse are likely in after life to betake them- 
selves, hardly admit of their being specifically trained 
for them, and little more can be done in the way of pre- 
paration than to send them forth imbued with habits 
of industry, their frames strengthened and inured to 
labour, their tempers and mental faculties duly culti- 
vated, and above all with their minds duly impressed 
with a sense of their moral and religious duties. When 
thus prepared, they will be best fitted for entering upon 
the duties incidental to their position, on the right per- 
formance of which their future condition in life must 
depend. The earnest attention of the Dublin boards 
was given to this subject, and arrangements were made 
with the Commissioners of National Education for in- 
specting the workhouse schools, and for supplying them 
with books and other requisites on the most favourable 
terms. The Board likewise took advantage of every 
opportunity for impressing upon the guardians and 
union officers the great importance of attending to the 
iducation and training of these children, and of getting 
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them out into service and other occupations as soon as 
they were fitted for it. 

Shortly after the opening of the Dublin workhouses, 
a marked decrease was observed in the number 
of beggars, and persons before adverse to the 
Poor Law were then heard to speak in its favour. 
Many of the beggars had in fact entered the work- 
houses, and thus tlie public were relieved from their 
solicitations ; but the relief was short-lived, for others 
soon flocked in from the neighboming districts, and 
many who had entered the workhouses experimentally 
as it were, or through fear that their vocation might be 
suddenly put a stop to, again left them and resumed 
their former practice of begging ; and thus after a time, 
the streets and suburbs of Dublin were as full of beggars 
as before. This circumstance appears to have produced 
a very general conviction, not in Dublin only but 
throughout the country, of the necessity for suppress- 
ing mendicancy, and Lord Morpeth* introduced a 
bill for the purpose, which however was not jiroceeded 
with. The commissioners nevertheless again empha- 
tically declared " that a law for the repression of men- 
dicancy was essential to the well-working of the Poor 
Relief Act in Ireland." 

Much attention was given to the valuations of the 
rateable property in the several unions, and TheT.ia- 
such advice and assistince as appeared to be "''™' 
necessary were afforded on the occasion. The valua- 
tions were said to be complete in fifty of the unions, 
and were in progress in most of the others; and not- 
withstanding that they were said to be too low, " there 
was on the whole reason to be satisfied with the manner 
in which this very important duty had been performed, 
although in so large an operation, entered upon under 
such a variety of circumstances, there vaast be variances 

' Tbon secretary for IroliuK). 
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and imperfections reqiiirinff time and experience to 
rectify." It waa at this time proposed to found the 
parliamentary francliise upon tlie Poor Law valuationB, 
and the author's opinion was asked as to their accuracy, 
and whether the commissioners possessed sufficient power 
for securing tlieir correctness in future. A good deal 
of communication took place on the subject, and the 
author stated that he considered no further powers to 
be necessarj' — that strictly speaking the valuation was 
only applicable to one rate, and was constantly open to 
revision as the value of property changed, or as cir- 
cumstances required it; so that supposing the valuations 
not to be accurate then, as provision was made for suc- 
cessive revisions, it could hardly be doubted that after 
a few rates had been levied, they would be made to 
approximate very closely to wliat was conteiuplated by 
the Act, and would also he kept in that state by the 
self-corrective principle with which they were imbued. 
With respect to any consequences likely to arise from 
basing the parliamentary or the municipal franchise 
upon the Poor Law valuations, if either should be de- 
termined on, he thought " that whatever influence such 
a connexion might have, must tend to raise the valua- 
tions ; and as these were now confessedly too low, the 
effect would be so far beneficial." 

Many irregularities had occurred in the election of 
Etecuonof guardians, and there had likewise been in- 
■™^'™' stances of improper interference with the dis- 
tribution and collection of the voting papers. An 
inquiry was therefore instituted with a view to ascertain 
whether it might not be expedient to make some change 
in these respects. Under the Municipal Corporation 
Act, the suffrages are required to be given at polling- 
places appointed for the purpose, while by the Board's 
order for the election of guardians they are directed to be 
given by means of voting jiapers ; and of the two modes, 
rnanj pei-sons thought the former best suited to the 





MEDICAL CHARITIES. 

state of Ireland. But althougli irregularities ana im- 
proper influence had no doubt in some cases interfered 
with the distribution and collection of the voting papers, 
intimidation and undue influence of another kind might, 
it was thought, be as effectually practised, and in a more 
turbulent manner, when the electors proceed to polling- 
places io record their votes; and to make so impor- 
tant a change at the then early stage of tlie proceed- 
ings, unless it were absolutely necessary, would tend to 
weaken public confidence — on all which accounts, and 
after much consideration, it was determined to adhere 
to the mode of conducting the elections then established 
— endeavouring however at the same time to improve 
the details, and as far as possible to guard against 
irregularities and improper influences of every kind. 
Elections had taken place in 99 unions, and in 25 of 
these the guardians were returned without a contest. 
The other 74 unions comprised 1,234 electoral divi- 
sions, and ten divisions which were subdivided into 34 
wards, making in all 1,288 election districts, in 254 of 
which contests took place, whilst in 1,034 the guardians 
were returned without a contest. These residta seemed 
to augur well for the future elections under the existing 
order. A tabular statement showing the particulars of 
all these elections, with the names of the several return- 
ing officers, is given in the Appendix to the Annual 
Eeport, 



limited inquiry into the state of a few of the 
medical chnrities had been made in the previous Thf mr-tid 
year, but (a more extended inquiry i^ilL..- tha '^"^"■ 
provisions of the T|""- '?"''"t' A,.t appearing to be 
desired, and the time ini1ir.-^^|^f] l>y t.liii if!/A. s.-fti„n for 
commencing such inquiry, namely " so soon as con- 
veniently may be after the formation of the unions," 
having arrived, '^ "^"i dptrnir'-"^ *'^"* *'"■ ^vhnl.- n^ fh" 
Tif"^''''^l rlinri*'"" ■'^■"■ilil furtiliw'*'' '*" ^'•"iiiiini"!, and a 
series of instructions were accordingly j>ropared for the 
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/ purpose/ At the date of tlie commissioners' third 
I Annual Report the medical charities within 53 of the 
\ unions had heen examined and reported upon, and as 
tliese were spread over every part of the country, and 
comprised every variety of circumstance usually con- 
nected with such institutions, they might be considered 
as presenting a fair sample of the wants, and of the 
actual state and condition of the whole. It was there- 
fore thought that a sufficient amount of information had 
been obtained for reporting the same to government, 
and suggesting such corrective measures as appeared to 
be called for, although the inquiry had not been com- 
pleted in all the imions ; and this was soon afterwards 
accordingly done. 

The 3rd and 4tk Vict., cap. 29, ' to extend the practice 
of vaccination,' had been passed in the year 

VatshiiUoii. ' , \ . , . . "^ , 

preceding, and no time was lost m bringing tlie 
Act into operation in Ireland, so far as depended on the 
Poor Law executive. Letters were addressed to the 
unions, advising and instructing the guardians as to 
the steps to be taken by them on the occasion, and fur- 
nishing them with the necessary forms of contract &c. 
for carrying the law into effect. These were generally 
found sufficient for the purpose, and ninety of the 
unions had already contracted in the form and on the 
terms proposed ; and the others would, it was expected, 
do the same, when their organization became sufficiently 
advanced. The rate of remuneration recommended for 
the medical practitioners, was a shilling for each case of 
successful vaccination treated during the year up to 200, 
and sixpence for each such case beyond that number ; 
but the guardians were not restricted to these rates, if 
in any case they should appear to them to he unsuitable. 



' The [;entleiiieu to whom this verj' importanl duty wu confided were Hr. 

Pholan who had been specially appointed with a view Id this object, and Dr. 

1 CotT afterwnrds leni]>orarily employed for the like purpose ; and to them wm 

(jbrned tbo assislanl-cominiBBiiiner io charge or the ilistriut within whidi the 

I .particular inquiry look place. 
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It liad always been considered tliat the union ma- 
cliinery would afford facilities for the ititroduc- uni™ 
tion of local improvementB in Ireland. Hitherto »*;«*•• 
tliere had been a want of means for carrying any such 
object into efl'ect. But the Union authorities now afforded 
the means; and possessed sufficient local influence for 
setting on foot and supporting whatever local measures 
might be necessary for promoting the comfort and 
well-being of the people. I had frequent communica- 
tions on this interesting subject with persons residing 
in different parts of the country, and I omitted no oppor- 
tunity of adverting to the important considerations 
wliich it involved. Agriculture is the chief staple of 
Ireland, on which the welfare, and it may be said the 
very existence of its inhabitants depended. Yet agri- 
culture was, with few exceptions, confessedly in a very 
backward state ; and it appeared to me likely that this 
backwardness might to some extent be remedied by the 
establislmient of imion agricultural societies — that is, 
associations for promoting improvements in agriculture 
witliin tlie limits of the respective unions ; but of course 
to be in no way connected with the administration of 
the Poor Law. Efforts were accordingly made for 
accomplishing this object, and witli considerable success, 
Beveral such associations having been formed at the dat« 
of the third Report, the Ballinasloe union under its 
chairman Lord Clancarty being the first, and others 
likewise being in course of formation, with every pros- 
pect of beneficial results. 

The prices of provisions were high during nearly 
the whole of last year (1840), and there was p„, 
a good deal of distress in some districts. Appli- 
cations for assistance were as usual made to govern- 
ment on the approach of summer in the present year, 
and these being referred to the Dublin Board, were in 
every instance fully inquired Into. It was evident that 
much preseure prevailed in some parts of the country, 
owing to the exhaustion or sUotl wv^^^N wx^ crawfc- 
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quent clearness of the potato ; but " it did not appear 
that the pressure was so great, or tlie distress in any 
district so urgent, as to call for extraordinary inter- 
ference on the part of the government." The distress 
which usually took place in tlie western parts of Ire- 
land between the months of June and September, from 
a failure of the old and pending the incoming of the 
new crop, will it may be feared continue more or less 
to prevail, so long as the potato continues to be the 
chief or nearly sole food of the population. The in- 
tensity of the distress is always in proportion to the 
length of the interval between the exhaustion of one 
crop and the maturity of the other ; and this interval 
under ordinary circumstances can only be reduced by 
tiie exercise of forethought and prudential considera- 
tions by the people themselves. These qualities hap- 
pily appear to be increasing and becoming more 
general, the pressure of the preceding year having been 
sustained, not only without the usual aid from govern- 
ment, but with less suffering and privation than had 
prevailed in former years, although the last year's 
crops were considerably under an average. The people 
therefore must have been more careful in husbantUug 
their means, and were likewise, it may be presumed, 
better informed with regard to their social position, and 
the duties which it imposed upon them. Perhaps a 
portion of this improvement may be attributed to the 
frequent disciissions with reference to the Poor Law 
question during the last five or sis years, partly also to 
the organization of unions latterly in progress through- 
out the country-, and partly likewise to the spread of 
temperance which had happily taken place of late. 

The Report for 1842 brings the accoimt of proceed- 

jMi. ings down to the 1st of May, instead of endings 

"^iL ^^ *''^ ^^'■^' °^ March, as in the case of the 

Eiirrimi. thrcB preceding Reports. This was dona in. 
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ordor to assimilate the dates of the English and Irish 
Reports, the statements of proceedings in each now ter- 
minating at the same period. 

At the date of the preceding Report, the unions had 
all been declared excepting three, for the de- q„i^ 
Glaring of which the preliminary arrangements ''"''"™'- 
had all been made, and these were declared shortly 
afterwards.' The whole of Ireland must now therefore 
be regarded as being divided into unions, with the extent 
of each union defined, and its population and other cir- 
cumstances ascertained and recorded. In each union 
likewise, an administrative body had been formed on a 
broad representative principle, and there could be no 
doubt that the boards of guardians so elected would 
possess the confidence of the people. A complete re- 
turn of the 130 unions, with their area and population, 
the number of electoral divisions, the number of 
guardians elected and ex-of^cio, and the date of de- 
claration of each union, is ^vcn in the Appendix to the 
Report. 

Next in order to the formation of the unions, and 
it may be added next also in importance, riawoF*. 
is the erection of the workhouses ; and to a de- """^ 
scrijition of the steps taken in carrying forward this 
extensive operation, several pages are devoted in the 
fourth Report, at the date of which, all the workhouses 
had been built, or were in progress of building, and 81 
had been declared fit for the reception of destitute 
poor. In all of these, excepting a few of the last 
finished, reUef was being then administered, and by the 
end of the summer it was expected that at least 100 of 
the workhouses would be completed and opened, and 
the others far advanced towards completion. A hope 
is also expresse'l that by the end of the following 
spring, " or at latest by midsummer," the workhouses 
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throughout Ireland would be all in operation. This it 
is observed was perhaps as much as could be expected 
under the most favourable circumstances; but the pre- 
valence of wet weather during the last three years had 
greatly impeded the progress of the buildings, and much 
increased the labour and difficulty of superintendence. 
Even in favourable seasons, it would not be a light 
task to superintend and direct extensive buildings, pro- 
ceeding simultaneously in every part of the country; 
but with such weather as had prevailed in the last 
three years, and with a hundred of these buildings in 
progress at one time, all requiring constant attention, 
the labour and the difficulty must obviously have been 
increased. The builders likewise were sufferers fi-om 
the same cause, which made them lose much time, as well 
as incur much additional expense. Grenerally however 
the buildings were well finished, and the several con- 
tractors evinced, with few exceptions, an honest deter- 
mination to fulfil their engagements, although this was 
in some instances done to their own loss. 

The money required fur providing the workhonses, 
wuckhoMB being under tbe provisions of the Relief Act, 
'°'™' and with consent of government, advanced 

by the exchequer-bill loan commissioners, arrange- 
ments had been made for its reception, safe custody, 
and correct appropriation, through the medium of 
tbe Bank of England and tbe Bank of Ireland. A 
separate loan was in the first instance granted to each 
union, and as the money was successively required to 
pay for land purchased, or to pay the stipulated instal- 
ments to the contractor, the amount was transmitted 
to the Bank of Ireland for the credit of tbe person to 
whom it was payable in Dublin ; and thus these loans 
passed from ber Majesty's exchequer into the hands of 
the parties severally entitled to receive them, without 
ever departing from the custody of one or other of the 
-two great national banks, and consequently without 
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risk, or tlio possibility of malversation. On the com- 
pletion of the buildings, and after the accounts had 
been duly examined and certified, they were together 
■with all the original documents laid before the boards 
of guardians, in order that every step wliich had been 
taken in the matter might be distinctly seen by them — 
the amount claimed, the amount deducted, and the 
quantity and price on which the deduction was founded 
or the claim allowed, all appeared on the face of the 
accounts ; and a statement was at the same time deli- 
vered showing in detail the amount of the several 
receipts from the loan, and the expenditure on account 
of the union, and exhibiting the excess if there were 
a balance in hand, or the deficiency if there was not 
enough to cover the expenditure, in which case a fur- 
ther order to the guardians to raise or borrow the sum 
deficient was necessarily issued. 

It was originally estimated that the cost of the work- 
houses would not exceed a million sterling, and c^iotna 
provision had been at the outset made to that '""'^"^'■ 
extent : but as the buildings advanced, it became evident 
that this amount would not be sufficient, and application 
was made for a further loan of 150,000^. One cause of 
the excess was, that it had not been originally profjosed 
to finish and fit up the workbousee in so expensive a way 
as was afterwards found to be necessary. As the general 
condition of the people with respect to their habitations 
and Diode of living, was inferior to that of the corre- 
sponding classes in England, it was thought that tho 
workhouses might properly be of a somewhat less finished 
and costly characti^r, and the arrangements for the build- 
ings were framed in accordance with this view. Further 
experience however showed it fo be necessary that the 
Irish workhouses sliould be made in all respects as com- 
plete as those in England. Indeed the guardians very 
generally wished that the finishing and fittings should 
be more costly and eoinpUtr than was the case in thv. 
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English houses; and if the prevalent desire on 
point had been complied with, the workhouses ia 
Ireland would have been finished and fitted up after 
the model and with all the appliances of an hospital 
or infirmary. Tin's will account for much of the excess 
beyond the original estimate in providing the Irish 
workhouses. 

In connexion with the workhouses, the difficulty of 
workhwiK always finding suitable employment for the- 
epip;Drii™i. irujuitgg requires to be noticed. That pauper 
labour is unprofitable, was generally admitted ; and if 
it were so in England where there is a constant demand 
for labour, it could not fail of being so in Ireland where 
the labour market was for the most part overcharged*,! 
All that had hitherto been done in this respect in tht 
Irish workhouses, was to keep the inmates oeciipied 
far as possible in employments of the commonest kind. 
The aged and infirm of both sexes who constituted a 
great majority of the inmates, were generally employed 
in oakTmi-picking, in the picking carding and spinning 
of wool, in knitting, and some few in making and mend- 
ing the clothes belonging to the estabHsliment. Thera^ 
were scarcely any able-bodied men in the workhousea,' 
although there were many partially disabled, who were 
mostly occupied in the kitchen or doing the roughei* 
work about the yards, and where this did not afford' 
sufficient occupation they were employed in breaking 
stones. The able-bodied women were employed in house- 
hold wor]\, and there were not always a sufficient number 
of these to clean and keep the house in proper order ; 
but where the number was greater than could be 80 
employed, they were set to work with the needle, or ift 
carding spinning or knitting. With regard to the 
cliildreu of both sexes, when not at school, they are 
employed in occupations suited to their age and strengtli. 
— the girls under the matron in household work, or ittii 
working with their needle ; the lx)y8 working in tho"| 
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yards, or in the garden, or at some trade in tlie houRe, 
tlnis accustoming their hands to labour, and fitting them 
for tlie everyday occupationB of life. Mueh difBculty 
had always been found in getting young persons out 
into eerrice or other occupation in Ireland. The better 
the workhouse children are trained and educated how- 
ever, the better will be their chance in this respect. 
With the boys there will probably be less difficulty than 
the girls. Emigration would seem to be the suitable 
remedy for an excess of numbers in either case ; but 
emigration, contrary t« what was originally intended, 
was by the 5l8t section of the Relief Act made a charge 
upon the electoral division. The board of guardians 
collectively had no power to deal with it And hence, 
altliough there were a number of friendless young per- 
sons, mostly females, the residuum of a former system, 
in the workhouses of the two Dublin unions, and at 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and Belfast, for whom no 
employment coiild be found, the money necessary for 
defraying the exiiense of their emigration could not be 
raised, and they continued a burden upon the unions 
instead of becoming useful as colonists. 

The sanitary condition of the workhouses had gene- 
rally been good, although they were in some 
insfcinces much crowded during the winter. '■^J^'^ 
This was especially the case with the Dublin 
and Cork houses. Yet the inmates had on the whole 
been remarkably healthy, and fewer deaths occurred 
than might have been expected, looking at the advanced 
age and generally depressed physical condition of a large 
proportion of the individuals admitted. But the absence 
of all exciting influences, the regular hours, due supplies 
of ftx>d and clothing, and the warmth and ventilation 
which are found in a workhouse in a superior degree to 
what can be obtained by the same class out of it, no 
doubt conduce to the preservjitiou of the health, and the 
extension of the life of its inmates. Such is uoi a.V'e 
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tbe case however witli respect to cliildren. In the Dublin 
workhouses, a large proportion of the infants were in a 
diseased or extremely emaciated state when admitted, 
and very many of them in their tlien condition could* 
hardly be expected to live. The mortality which took 
place was accordingly so considerable as to lead to aQ 
inquiry being instituted, the result of which showed — ■ 
" that althougli the mortality among the infants under 
two years of age in the workhouse was large, it yet bad 
not exceeded, but rather fallen short of the average- 
mortality among infants of tbe same age and class in 
foundHng hospitals and other like institutions, or evea 
at large under the care of their parents." 

The accounts of the unions in which workhouses were: 
Audit ot um ill operation were severally audited by the assisi 
■™™"'' ant-conmiissioners, and duly reported upon. 
These reports showed the working of tbe system in all 
its details, pointing out and commenting upon the good 
and bad parts of the administration, and exhibiting and 
explaining the general residts. The audit reports are 
in fact calculated to afford a complete view of the work- 
ing of the Poor-law, wherever tlie administration of 
relief under its provisions bad been brought into opera- 
tion. Several of these were appended to the fourth 
annual Report. 

The expenditure on relief of tbe poor during tho 
Arammtof pfsvious year, and the numbers relieved on tha 
STdumbS Ist of January, in the four unions then in ope* 
Kiieved. ration, of which an account has been given,' was 
in the year ending January Ist 1842 as follows- 

00 Ifao III Jumuy xita^ 

Cork £11,775 1881 

North Dublin - 14,643 lfi40 

South Dublin 15,613 2124 

Londouderry 3,711 385 

£45,742 'J'otal r>,3.30 
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These unions may therefore be considered as being in 
orderly working, and equal to the duties imposed upon 
them by the Poor Relief Act. Thirty-three other unions 
in different parts of the country were likewise in opera- 
tion during a portion of the year, longer or shorter 
according to the respective orders of declaration ; and 
the expenditure in these unions down to the same date 
as the above, had amounted to 64,535/., the number of 
inmates in the several workhouses at that time being 
8,916, of which number 1,310 were in tlie Limerick 
house. It thus appears that at the comraencement of 
1842, after somewhat more than two years' preparation, 
workliouse relief was administered in 37 unions, to 
15,246 destitute persons, at an expense of 110,277/. — a 
result which, having regard to all circumstances, could 
hardly fail of being deemed satisfactory, and as holding 
out a promise of the early maturing of the other unions, 
all of which had been declared and were in progress of 
organization. 

AppreliensioDS had been expressed, tliat in some parts 
of the country it would be difficult if not impos- cniiKUon or 
sible to collect the poor-rates; but with very """"^^ 
few exceptions no difficulty whatever occurred. There 
was nowhere any concerted resistance to the payment 
of the rate. " In a few instances, (it is observed) per- 
sonal caprice or misapprehension of the law, has led 
individuals to refuse to pay the rate when it has been 
demanded ; but such refusals have not been persisted in, 
after the commencement of legal proceedings, or after 
due explanation has been given ; and in no instance 
has any material difficulty arisen, where the magistrates 
have evinced a prompt and firm determination in carry- 
ing out the law," Whatever apprehensions may have 
been felt on this point, experience hitherto bad therefore 
shown to he without foundation. 

By the 53r(i mid four following sections of the Relief 
Act, the relatives of persons maintained in a workhouse 
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are, when of sufEcient ability, made liable for the a)8t of 
LLhiiuynf sucli maiiitenancB ; and the boards of guardians 
"'■"•™- were advised, whenever a case of this kind 
occurred, and the ability of the relatives was undoubted, 
to take the necessary steps for enforcing the law. That 
the guardians ought to do this can hardly admit of doubt, 
it being no less a legal than a social obligation. No 
fitting opportunity of pressing the fulfilment of this 
duty upon the guardians was tlierefore omitted, and an 
intention was expressed of continuing to do so — " in the 
conviction that the liabilities of natural relations, 
established by the 53rd and following sections, were 
calculated to confer an important benefit upon the whole 
community." 

■ The valuations of rateable property had now been/ 
Th. ™in* completed in a hundred and ten of the uniooa, 
"""^ and were in progress in all the others. Before 

the end of the present year they would it was expected 
be complete throughout Ireland, and confidence is ex- 
pressed as to their general sufficiency, " without how- 
ever ventui-ing to assert that they are in every instance 
free from error," It was indeed said to be almost impoa* 
sible that thoy should be so, the value of properties con- 
tinually changing; but they had attained a satisfactory- 
state of average accuracy, and would, it was considered, 
become more and more- correct through the successive 
revisions they will undergo previous to the imposition 
of every new rate. On the Municipal Corporations Act 
coming into operation in Dublin however, and when the 
poor-rate was taken as the basis of the municipal fran- 
chise, respecting the possession and exercise of wliich 
mucli excitement prevailed, the accm^cy of the valuations 
was more closely scrutinised, and an inquiry with regard 
to the means lor their revision was instituted. The 
result of the inquiry was, that although the valuations 
in their present state might be sufficient for poor-law 
purposes, yet with reference to the Municipal Act, it 
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was desirable that a supervisor of the rates should be 
aj)pointed in the unions comprising large towns. This 
was accordingly at once done in Dublin and Limerick, 
and Wiia determined to be done in other places, as it 
should be found necessary. Instructions were at the 
same time prepared for the guidance of supervisors in 

Tl.^ T^-?p-^-t -m tln^ nipdifi^l fliarifipfi jp pnmuinf^ frf 
the powers conferred by *\\r ■J^*'^^ an^j ■{'Jfli °ff- nrinrton 
^'7ifl iif tho F ajf^ prilixF >\r*. -^'^^ pr...B^»ti;.fl t» cburiugi. 
i"'flV"y"'"""^ slmrtlv after the date of the last annual 
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lleport,'' together with the evidence which had then 
been taken, and including " the heads of a proposed bill 
for the better regulation and support of the medical 
charities of Ireland." The remainder of the evidence 
was presented on the conclusion of the inquiry, and 
the whole was in due course laid before parliament. 
I was then the commissioner acting in Ireland, and 
being highly impressed with the importance of the 
numerous medical institutions, and with the necessity 
for their better sup|K)rt and regulation, I had l)estowed 
much time and labour on the subject, and liad earnestly 
endeavoured to devise the means of placing these 
valuable charities in a more secure condition with regard 
to their finances, and at tlie same time to improve the 
position of the medical practitioners by whose exertions 
they were in very many cases chiefly supported. All 
my efforts were directed to these ends, and to increasing 
the efficiency of the charities for the objects for which 
they were instituted. I was aware tliat there were dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, arising from interested motives 
professional jealousies and misapprehensions ; but there 
was no concealment, the course adopted was ojjen, no 
pains were spared, able assistance had been obtained, 
ftud I was hopeful of success. Tho Report, with the heads 
of the projwjsed hill, was sent to every medical institution, 

' Aoie, y. aw. 
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^m throughout Ireland, and had also been otherwise exten- 

^V eiively circulated, without calling forth any expression of 

H dissent, either from the medical profession or other par- 

^ ties; and \vith the sanction of government a bill was 

prepared in exact conformity with the headings set forth 

In the Report, and was about being introduced into par- 

yliament, when so violent an opposition was suddenly 

iy manifested by a great majority of the medical profession, 
/ that government deemed it inexpedient to proceed with 
/ the bill. The measure for " the better regulation and 
/ support of the medical charities in Ireland" was tliere- 
l fore suspended, but it was not abandoned ; and the 
\ author had a few years afterwards the satisfaction of 
I seeing a measure substantially the same as he had re- 
l commended, and founded on the inquiry which he had 
Y inst ituted, generally acquiesced in and become the law." 
^very attentionwas continued to be given for carrying 

»into effect the provisions of the Vaccination Act, 
and no efforts were spared to realize the bene- 
volent intentions of the legislatm-e for extending the 
benefits of vaccination, and for preventing the occur- 
rence and the spreading of smallpox. The Appendix 
to the Annual Report contains a return showing the 
numbers successfully vaccinated in each of 100 unione, 
the whole amounting to 104,713, a number fully equal 
to if not exceeding what could reasonably have been 
expected under the circumstances. 

The prevalence of mendicancy continued to be felt aa 
^^ a burden, and was very generally regarded aa 

an evil which ought to be put an end to. It is 
true that the law did not confer an actual right to relief, 
and that the workhouses might possibly be sometimes 
inadequate for the reception of all who were iu a state 
of destitution ; but a rate was nevertheless made for the 
relief of the destitute, and the persons who were most 
helpless would be received into the workhouses. It was 

' The 14th and 1 5tli V\ct, ca^, Sft. S«s ^xiat, ^, 382. 
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tlierefore considered that means should he taten, if not 
for putting an end to mendicancy altogether, at least for 
ita diminution in a ratio correftponding with the means 
which had been provided for the relief of destitution. 
Many of the boards of guardians had passed resolu- 
tions to this effect ; and at a public meeting held in 
Dublin for considering the eubject, it was resolved to 
apply to the Irish government, urging the necessity of 
immediate steps being taken to put down the evil. The 
prevalence of mendicancy was found to be a positive 
obstacle to the working of the Poor Law. Thus in 
some of the unions, after the stflck of habitual mendi- 
cants had for the most part been taken into the work- 
houses, the ratepayers of particular electoral divisions 
finding that the removal of what might be called their 
own established poor did not protect them from men- 
dicancy, but was followed by inroads of beggars from 
other districts, deemed it better that their own poor 
should be permitted to levy contributions from house to 
house as theretofore, than that the rati'payers should 
incur the charge of maintaining them in the workhouse, 
and at the same time be called upon for contributions 
to the mendicants by whom their doors were beset. If 
the mendicancy clauses in the Poor Relief Bill as 
originally framed had been retained, these evils would 
have been prevented, and the repression of begging 
would liave kept pace with the administration of relief 
under the Poor Law ; but in the passage of the measure 
through parliament, these clauses, as before stated, were 
withdi'awn, and no step had subsequently been taken for 
tlieir re-enactment in any shape, as was understood to 
bo intended at the time,'* 

During the greater portion of the last year, excessive 
rains and a general prevalence of cold ungenial „^,.^ 
weather affected both the grain and the potato r^ilw'*' 
crops, which were in consequence neither so ^!l^!!^t 
early, so good, nor so abundant., as under more 

• Ante, p. 2U. 
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favourable circumBtances they might have been. The 
! had been the case in the t\vo or three previous 
years; and this Buccession of adverse seasons neces- 
sarily tended to increase the distress which usually 
more or less prevails in Ireland, especially in the western 
districts, during the months of June July and August. 
But notwithstanding the existence of much distress from 
these causes, it was in the present as in the preceding 
year met and overcome by the energies of the people 
themBelves, without aid from government as on former 
like occasions; a eircumstsmce which must be regarded 
as indicative of irajiroved habits, and as warranting' 
hopeful anticipations with regard to the future. 

At the date of the last Report (May 1st 1842), the 
1B13. whole of Ireland had been formed into 130 
oTproncd- unions, all the workhouses were either built or 
■•"i- in progress of building, and 8 1 had been de- 

clared fit for the reception of destitute poor. It was 
then likewise expected that by midsummer of the fol- 
lowing year all the workhouses throughout Ireland 
would be in operation,* This expectation however waa 
not fulfilled, for at the date of the present Report (1st 
May 1843) no more than 110 of the workhouses had 
been declared, and in only 98 of these was relief ad- 
ministered. In the earlier proceedings, it had been the 
practice to declare and bring the workhouses into opera- 
tion as quickly a8 possible, leaving certain minor matters 
Lto be more leisurely completed afterwards. This was 
done, often at some inconvenience, in order to give 
effect to the law at the earliest practicable period. But 
it was now deemed more expedient to have the work- 
house and all the arrangements fully completed before 
bringing It into operation ; and hence a period longer 
or shorter according to circumstances, would necessarily 
intervene between the declaration of the house and the 
" Ante, V- 2"^- 
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actual admission of applicants liy the guardians. This 
accounts for relief being administered in only 98 of the 
houses, although 110 had been declared. It may also 
account for the uon-fulfilmeiit of the expectation which 
had been expressed, as to the declaration of the -ffhole 
of the workhouses. 

In the 37 unions, the workhouses of which were in 
operation previous to the Ist of January 1842, 
the numbers then relieved and the amount of manual.™ 
expenditure have already been stated.' On the 
1st of January 1843 the numbers reheved in these 
unions amounted to 17,529, and the expenditure to 
150,050^., thus showing an increase in the former of 
2,283 persons, and in the latter of 39,773/. And in 55 
other unions in which the workhoiises had been brought 
into operation in course of the preceding year, the 
numbers relieved on the Ist of January 1843 amounted 
to 14,043, and the expenditure to 131,183/,, making 
when added to the above — 31,572' persons receiving 
relief in 92 workhouses, at a cost of 281,233/. The 
comparative amount of relief administered in the years 
1840, 1841, and 1842 will thus stand as follows— 

Niv orwrrrkhmiKl If o, at Cod of n11(t In 

in iipcniion. UiinaU*. ItiepKcluuijEU'. 

On the Ist of January 1841 4 5,468 £37,057 

lt»42 37 15,240 110,277 

„ 1843 92 31,572 261.233 

In connexion with tliis statement of the relief afforded 
during these three years, it should be Ixirne in mind 
that the relief was administered in workhouses so re- 
gidatcd as not to deter the really destitute from availing 
themselves of the shelter afforded, whilst the discipline 
and regularity of the establishment made it an un- 
welcome residence for sticb of the able-bodied as had the 
means of supporting themselves by their own exertion* 

' Ante. p. 277. 

■ Althoneh this wu the total namber in the G2 waTl[hciDr> 
Janiiary 1843, no low Lbnn 66,000 had betin admitted ind 
Doniequently relieved fgr a longer <x ■hottei \iu\u&, inAujb' 
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2S4 INSPECTION OF WORKHOUSES, Ch. 

At the end of 1842, the author quitted Ireland. The 
Tiic Mihw charge and direction of the proceedings in 
quinireimd. ^^^^^ countrj, had hitherto from the commence- 
ment been devolved upon him ; and as these were bo 
far advanced as to leave no doubt with regard to their 
completion, and as the commissioners were jointly re- 
sponsible for carrying the law into effect, it was con- 
sidered desirable that his colleagues should now take 
their full share in the management of the Irish business. 
It was intended that each of the commissioners should 
reside for a time in Dublin, when and as it might be 
found necessary, as had been recommended in the 
author's first Report, and as is provided for by the llth 
section of the Act. This arrangement was accordingly 
acted upon, but only for a short time, it not being 
deemed satisfactory; and with the sanction of the Home 
Office, it was determined to delegate to two of the 
assistan^coramissioners the powers necessary for con- 
ducting the Irish business,'' this being considered, it is 
said — '* a course more consistent with the intention of 
the legislature as expressed in the Irish Poor Relief 
Act," The author will now therefore be relieved from 
a difficulty he has hithei-to experienced in regard to 
the proceedings in Ireland. TVith these proceedings lie 
will no longer he individually connected, and may 
advert to them with greater freedom, as being the acta 
of the commission collectively. 

Before leaving Ireland, I visited the several unions, 
loapeciion aud inspcctcd all the workhouses whether 
»-™™- completed or in course of erection, as I had 

done in previous years, for the purpose of satisfying 
myself with respect to the arrangements and manage- 
ment in the former case, and as to the condition 
and progress of the works in the latter. The result 
of this inspection was for the most part satisfactory. 



'' The geatlcmen selecti'd for this duty wcrs Mr. Giilson and Mr. Power; 
d the inalraiumt of delegalion ia dated Wfh Ii\iii\\ft4a. 
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There Ttere exceptions, no doubt, and in two instances 
owing to tlie bankruptcy of the contractors, the houses 
had to be in great measure built, and entirely fitted up 
and completed by the Dublin Board. But on the whole, 
the contractors had fulfilled, and were fulfilling their 
engagements satisfactorily. The workhouses in opera- 
tion were also managed in a creditable manner; and 
the guardians were generally attending to the business 
of their respective unions with regularity and effi- 
ciency. I quitted Ireland therefore without appre- 
hending the occun-ence of any material difficulty or 
delay, and looked forward with confidence to the early 
and universal establishment of the law, and with a 
deep sense of thankfulness for the prospect which was 
afforded of its successful operation. 

In the early part of the summer of 1842, the weather 
having continued unfavourable, distress again init™i,Md 
manifested itself especially in the western dis- "*■ 
tricta, as had been the case in the three preceding 
years ; and it was considered necessary that some assist- 
ance should be afforded, and that the people should 
not be left entirely to their own resources, as on the 
two last occasions. Accordingly on the application of 
the Irish government, coupled with an intimation of its 
desire to extend its aid " in such a way as not to pre- 
judice or embarrass the future proceedings of the com- 
missioners," the assistant-commissioners in charge of the 
districts where the distress prevailed, were directed to 
give all the facilities in their power by making in- 
quiries and fiirnishing information on the cases for- 
warded to them, preparatory to the distribution of such 
aid as the government might think fit to bestow.' But 
before the end of June the weather changed, and be- 
came so favourable as to promise abundant crops. T 

iktriuiiijl <liitlril)ulrrl by povL-riiniriit mi this occauoi 
lioiia, WAS 3,44«. b>M • 'I'lie Irisli Crisis ' by Sir ( 
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markets immediately fell, and the scarcity, whicli had 
arisen rather from the holding back of supply than from 
any general deficiency, no longer existed. 

ThcBe facte appear to indicate, that a portion of 
the distress which periodically takes place in Ireland, 
may be referred to a cause, the operation of which ia 
likely to be increased by grants of public money ; for 
provisions are said to be sometimes accumulated in the 
stores of persona who will not bring them to market, 
under the expectation of being able to dispose of them 
at a famine price as soon as government shall be in- 
duced, on the plea of distress, to make an advance of 
public money for the purpose. Wherever the \mion 
workhouse was in operation, it proved of the greatest 
use throughout these periods of difRculty, from what- 
ever cause arising. It not only afforded efficient relief 
in numerous cases where it was needed, hut likewise 
effectually tested the representations of distress which 
were continually being made. The fluctuations in the 
munbers admitted and discharged, afforded moreover 
the means of forming from time to time a coiTect judg- 
ment on the condition of the poor in the surrounding 
district, and was thiis an index of the intensity of the 
distress wherever it existed. 

Applications had been frequently made both to the 
pHipcr huan Irish government, and to the Board in Dublin, 
"* representing that if the idiotic and harmless 

limatics then confined in the gaols or maintained in the 
lunatic asylums, were transferred to the workhouses of 
the unions to which they belonged, those institutions 
would be greatly relieved, more especially the asylums, 
which would then be enabled to receive more curable 
cases, and thus extend their usefulness. To such com- 
munications it had always been replied — " that the Irish 
Poor Relief Act made no provision for the support of 
insane and lunatic persons, specially as such ; but that 
a destitute person, being insane or lunatic, might be 



EMIGHATION. 

admitted into the workhouse if the gnardiaiiB so de- 
cided, in the same manner as any other destitute indi- 
vidual." To provide for cases of this description, idiot 
wards Lad been prepared in every workhouse, which 
were calculated to afford accommodation for about 2,400 
of this class of paupers, whenever the guardians in the 
exercise of their discretion, should think fit to admit 
them. It had however been thought right to dis- 
courage any forced or immediate ti'ansfer of insane or 
idiotic persons or harmless lunatics from the asylums 
and gaols, but rather to wait for the gradual absorption 
by the workhouses of such of these unfortunates as could 
be properly relieved therein. 

Fruitless efforts were made, particularly at Cork 
and Belfast, to raise the funds necessary for 
defraying the expense of emigration. In Cork, 
Dublin, Waterford, Belfast, and certain other large 
towns, a considerable number of young persons chiefly 
females, and for the most part the remnants of a former 
system, had as has been before stated," accumulated in 
the workhouses, for whom emigration would afford at 
once the most eligible, and it may almost be said the 
only outlet. Yet in the present state of the law, it was 
found nearly if not quite impossible to take advantage of 
it. The workhouses had not created the present burden, 
but they bad gathered it into mass, and might be made 
useful auxiliaries to a well-directed plan of emigration. 
The commissioners declared that it would materially 
facilitate this object, if the boards of guardians were em- 
powered to apply a portion of the rates for the emigra- 
tion of such fit persons as had been resident sufficiently 
long in the workhouse for testing their actual helpless- 
ness and destitution. This would in fact be ' 
to what was originally proposed, but w 
altered in the progress of the bill thro 



' Ante. p. 276. 
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lords, by siibBtitutiiig divisional cbargeability for that 
of the entire union — a change to ■which is mostly owing 
whatever difficulties have since occurred in the working 
of tlie measure. 

The ISth and Mtk sections of the Belief Act provide 
Eiwioni for dividing the unions into electoral divisions, 
"^ and for charging against each electoral division 
not only its proportion of the general expenses of the 
union, but also the expense incurred for the relief of 
persons stated in the registry to have been resident in 
such electoral division ; the relief of others not stated 
to have been so resident, being charged against the 
union at large. These provisions were inserted in the 
bill in the house of lords, on the motion of the duke of 
"Wellington, with thi' professed view of assimilating the 
mechanism of the Irish unions to the unions in Eng- 
land ; hut the cu-cumstances in the two countries were 
widely different, and there would be little analogy 
between the long-established English parish, and the 
newly-created electoral divisions. This difference was 
however overlooked in the desire for assimilation, and 
the electoral division system was incorporated in the 
Act, together with a sort of quasi settlement as between 
the different divisions, approximating to settlement as 
between paiishes in the English unions. Under these 
circumstances, it can hardly occasion surprise, that 
although arranged with the utmost care, and with 
every endeavour to give them a general harmony and 
coherence, the electoi-al divisions did not work smootldy. 
Their separate chargeability interfered witli the efficient 
action of the unions for general purposes, as in the case 
of emigration, and led to struggles and contention in 
the boards of guardians as soon as the unions got fully 
into operation, each division endeavouring to reheve 
itself from the charge of a registered pauper, by fixing 
it upon some other, or by casting it upon tlie union at 
large ; and thus one of the evils of the English settle- 
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ment-law was inflicted upon the Irish unions, contrary 
to the intentions of the original framors of the Act, and 
contrary likewiae to what a more thorough knowledge 
of the condition of the two counti-iee would it is believed 
have dictated. 

There was moreover still considerable difficulty with 
respect to the valuations, and the difficulty was v^iuiu™ 
not a Httle increased by the complexity of the "^ """*■ 
form in which the rate is directed to be made out. 
This form is expressly prescribed by the Amendment 
Act, and is rather calculated for the state of tilings 
in England, than for what exists in Ireland, although 
it is too minute and complex to admit of its work- 
ing satisfactorily in either. The foim was engrafted 
on the bill in the house of lords, with a view to 
other than poor-law pui'poses, and contrary to the 
author's earnest representations. As the number and 
the business of the unions increased, it was found 
nearly impossible to adhere to this form, owing to 
the extreme subdivision of property." In all the 130 
unions the number of persons rated whose valua- 
tions did not exceed 5^ was 630,272, whilst the num- 
ber whose valuations were above that amount was 
550,806, and those at 50/, and upwards 46,565 ; thus 
showing that a considerable majority of the ratepayers 
were valued at and under 5/." Believing that such 
would turn out to be the case, the author had reconi- 



• flee Llie author'* first Report on Irish Poor Luirs, p. 160. 

■ Tlieiie numbcra were nsccrtained by rclunis wliiuh tho nutlior bml oblaimcl 
in 1B42, nnd cnueod to be tftbulAtfld by <iviare of tbe Irlsb iz^vcrumuul, uiili a 
view to the pBrliiuncnUry franchise. The same rutiini* show Uint the nut 
annual vnliio of pro|>erty asaeued to tho relief of the poor in IrelHiid, whs 
I3,42B,T8Tf. ; but more exact retunit lubscqunntl; obtained place the amount 
Kt 13,263,82JjI. Ilie annint value of proi-erty aas«se<l to tho I'oor-rata in 
England and Wales at that time was »:■ ,540,003/.— Soe return to an order of 
the hoUBc orconimoDs dated Srd May 1842, Doth of ihuae valnatinnB are no 
doubt below the actual amouiit, probably by 20 or :i(> per oeut. ; but of tbs 
two, the Iriih valuation is jicrbapi wiincwliat nearer the trutli tlinn tb- 
Mlwr. 
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mendc-d that no occupier under 5/. should be call< 
upon to pay the poor-rate, but that the rate on all suchi 
holdings should be paid by the landlord. It was how-! 
ever provided by the 72?id section of the Act, that 
instead of the exemption of 5^. holdings, the landlord 
miglit agree to pay the rate liimself, and be allowed a 
rebate of 10 per cent, for so doing: but this provision 
has not been acted upon, and all the small tenemental 
are required to be rated in the complex form of tli( 
2nd schedule of the Act, comprising no less tlian eigh- 
teen distinctive columns, under penalty of the ra1 
being deemed illegal. There can be no doubt that in 
the abstract, as the commissioners observe, " all pro- 
perty should contribute to the rate, and the whole 
population be interested in the prevention of pauperism, 
and in the well-being of the class for whose immediate 
benefit statutory provision has been made." But the 
small ratepayei's in Ireland are bo numerous, and the 
amoimts to be severally collected from them are 
trifling, whilst the distinction between tliera and the' 
destitute is often so little perceptible, that Ireland seems 
to constitute an exception to the general rule in this 
respect ; and it would be a great convenience, and tend 
to facilitate the working of the Poor Law, if as waSi 
at first proposed, the burden of the rate on the smalleri 
holdings were to be thrown upon the owner or immi 
diate lessor, rather than on the tenant liimself. 

The defects above noticed are explained and com- 
mented upon at great length in the fifth Report. The' 
no doubt impede the orderly working of the law, an< 
add to the labours and embarrass the proceedings o! 
the entire executive ; but they do not affect the prin- 
ciple of the measure, nor very materially detract from 
its usefulness. They are of a different origin from thft. 
measure itself, having been grafted upon the bill in itB' 
progress through parliament ; and they will no doubt: 
be removed, or so modified as to be less obstructive 
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than at present, to which end they were now brought 
prominently under notice. 

The Report of 1844, like those preceding, is dated 
the 1st of May ; and it will be convenient to iw. 
commence the account of the year's proceedings ^tpto^^ 
with a summary of the Act for amending tlie '"''■ 
law, which was passed on the 24th August 1843, and 
which what is said above will have prepared the 
reader to expect. 

Summary of Oie 6lh and 1th Vict. cap. 92. 



Section* 1, 2. — That where the property rated is not of greater 
value than il., or in certain boroughs named than 8/., the 
rate on such property shall be made on the immediate lessor, 
and if his name be nut known he may be rated as " the 
immediate lessor ;" and the rate is to be recoverable together 
with costs, notwithstanding any defect or error in the name, 
by action, or by civil bill, or by complaint before a justice, 
but no action is to be brought without consent of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. 

Sectima 3, 4 — If a rate be not paid by the lessor in four months, 
it may be recovered from the occupier, who in such case may 
deduct tlie amount from the rent due to the lessor, or recover 
it from him. If a house be let in lodgings, the lessor is to be 
rated for tlie whole house, and if the rate be not paid within 
thirty-one days, it may be recovered from the occupiers, who 
will be entitled to deduct it from the rent due by them ; but 
tlic Municipal Corporations Act is not to be affected by any of 
these provisions. 

S«!tioni 5, G. — When the pro])erty rated is above 51., the lessors 
may in like manner be rated instead of the occupiers, if both 
enter into a written agreement for the purpose, and if the 
guardians consent thereto. All goods and ciiattels to whom- 
soever belonging, found on premises for wliich tlie occupier is 
liable to pay rate, may be distraiued fur the same. 

Sections 7, 8. — To remove certain doubts with regard to valuators 
and valuations, the commissioners are empowered to appoint 
valuators, or they may direct the guardians to do 30 ; and the 
|>ereon so iu cither case appointed, may cuter premises toe tW 
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purpose of making or revising any survey or valuation ; 
rates are t» be assessed on the valualious so made or revise 
and sealed by the commissioners ; and are not to be alterc 
unless appeaJcd against, when on receiving a copy of t' 
order of court amending such rate, the commissioners are td^ 
authorize its alteration in conformity therewith. The amies] 
in all cases is to be made to the sessions of the peace of thoj 
county, or county of a city or town withiu which the herediti 
menta are situate. 
Sections 9, 10, 11,- Any person affected by a rate, may on „ 
days except Sunday, between ten o'clock and four, inspect tl 
valuation on which the rate is made, and take copies thereof. 
The form of rate prescribed by the Amendment Act is repealed, 
and the commisaioners are empowered to prea(Til>e the form in 
which the rates are to be made. The clerk to certify that 
the rate when made conforms to the valuation, and the clialT' 
man and two or more of the guardians present are to certify 
that they allow the same. In Dubhn the poor-rate is to fas' 
collected in the same manner and with the like remedies 
the grand jury cess. 

Sections 12, 13. — The residence requu-ed in order that the expeisa 
of relief may be charged to an electoral division in any cas^ 
is the occupation of a tenement for eighteen months, or hav- 
ing usually slept within such division lor twelve months before 
the person's adjnission to the workhouse. The expense of all 
others not having so occupied or slept, is to be charged againafc 
the whole union. If a person after quitting the workliouBO; 
be again admitted within six mouths, the expense of such 
person is to be charged as before. The charge of every child 
admitted, is to conform with that of the person liable for its 
maintenance. The guardian or any three or more ratepayen 
of an electoral division, may with consent of the commissioners 
appeal against its being separately charged in any case. 

I Sectioiii 14, 15, 16. — The guardians, subject to the commisaionera* 
approval, may send any poor deaf and dumb or blind child 
under the age of eighteen, to a deaf and dumb or blind insti- 
tution, and defray the expense of its maintenance therein ; 
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Jso f)f>fi-°y t,li(- iiTpnngr- nf fnn veviny any poor peiw 
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and his maintenance therein. Persons affectVoH-itli fi-uai wir 
other contagio ns disease, may be relieved in Itonjips Wm-^ f^fv 
^ th r~Du'rpogg' Under tlie CHnuw T?arBni.ra' ri.jri.|.jt;iin^ |^..^ thg 
■ij ppiiup Ih; ctiar t red upon tk cJati 

Section 17. — The guardians may charge the rates with any ex- 
pense rcasoual>ly iiicurre<l, in apprehending or prosecuting 






offenders against the provisions of any of the Poor-law 
Acts. 
Section 18. — Two-thirds of the guardians of any union, siibject to 
the regulations of the commissioners, may assist any poor 
person who has been in the workhouse for three months, to 
emigrate to a British colony, and may charge the expense on 
the union, or on the electoral diviaon to which such poor 
person has been chargeable ; but the entire amount of such 
expense is not in any one year to exceed sixpence in the 
])ound on the net annual value of the rateable property of the 
union or the electoral division respectively. 

Sectioiu 19, 20, 21,— If the number of ex-officio guardians be 
reduced by death removal or disqualification, the coramia- 
sioners may appoint a day for the election of another ex-officio 
guardian in the place of the one so removed. A person put 
in nomination for an elected guanlian, may refuse by notice 
in writing to sene the office ; and in cose of vacancy or refusal 
to act, the commissioners may order a fresh election if they 
think fit, but not otherwise. 

Section* 22, 23. — A person convicted of felony fiaud or peijury, or 
adjudged liable to forfeiture under the provisions of the Poor 
Law, is incapacitated for acting as a guardian. The com- 
missioners empowered to inquire into and decide disputes in 
regard to the elections. 

Sections 24, 25, — Notice of claims to vote by owners and proxies, 
extended from one week to one calendar month. Any person 
knowingly tendering a false claim to vote, or forging falsily- 
ing or altering any such claim, or altering carrying ofi' de- 
stroying or demcing any votiug-papi^r, subjected to a penalty 
of ten pounds. 

Sections 26, 27. — In case of reasonable doubt In regard to any 
claim, the returning officer may refuse the vote uutil proof of 
its correctness be produced. Ratejtayers, guardians, and 
union olBcers, nut incapacitated for gi^Tng evidence. 

Section 28. — ^Thia and llie two previous Acts (1»( and 2nd, and 2«// 
Vict- cap. 56 and 1 ) to be construed as one Act, except where 
otherwise provided. 

Tlic alterations made by the above Act relate cxclu- 
Bively to matters of detail. Tlicre is no change of 
principle in the measure. The electoral division syatem 
remains entire, exct^pt only as regards emigration, the 
expense of which the guardians have now the o^tioa. «^^ 
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making either a union or a divisional charge. The 
definition of residence for establishing the cliargeability 
of an electoral division, may be of some practical con- 
venience, and would amount to a law of settlement if a 
power of removal were given ; but aa it is, it will 
merely in a slight degree facilitate the working of the 
divisional system. The abolition of the previous com- 
plicated form of rate is no doubt an advantage, as is 
also the power of rating the immediate lessors in certain 
cases, instead of leaving it optional with them to com- 
pound for the rates of their tenantry as before. The 
provisions in regard to fever cases will be of much uae, 
especially as the measure proposed for regulating the 
medical charities was not carried into effect." The ad- 
ditional powers given to the commissioners in election 
cases are likewise desirable; and it may indeed be said 
of the Act generally, that it is calculated to remedy 
certain minor defects and omissions, and to promote the 
more orderly working of the law. 

We will now turn to the commissioners' Report o^ 
1844, which commences by declaring that " The 
ministration of relief of the poor in Ireland had been 
attended with some difficulties during the past year, 
arising in a great measure from the political influences 
which had agitated that country." The influences and 
agitations here alluded to, were connected with the 
great movement for a repeal of the Union, stirred up 
and organized by the late Mr, O'Connell, the conse- 
quences of which" were in various ways exceedingly, 
pernicious, diverting the people from their legitimate' 
and necessary occupations, exciting jealousy and ill-i 
feeling towards England, inculcating distrust of the^ 
government, weakening the authority of law, and in- 
citing to a resistance of whatever was estabUshed, oi 
course including the Poor Law. Some indications of this 
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hostility appeared before the author quitted Ireland 
towards the end of 1842, but sliortly afterwards it was 
openly manifested, and the Poor Law waa declaimed. 
against as being an intolerable burden inflicted and 
enforced by Kngland and English officials, and that it 
ought consequently to be opposed by every true Irish- 
man. 

Under these circumstances, and in the then state of 
Ireland, it cannot excite surprise that there EmuiiDoaw 
should be resistance to the law, and that efTorts ""^ '"*■ 
should be made to evade its provisions. As early as 
the end of 1842 there had been resistance to payment 
of the rates in some of the divisions of the Skibbereen 
and Waterford unions, which afterwards extended to 
Tipperary and several other unions in different parts 
of Ireland. At Skibbereen indeed a death had unhap- 
pily occurred, through the violent resistance made to 
the constabulary while assisting the collectors in levy- 
ing the rates. In a return made to an order of the 
house of commons, 21 unions are named as having 
down to the 1st of January 1844, so far resisted the 
payment of the poor-rates as to require the intervention 
of the constabulary or the military to enforce the col- 
lection. In 11 of these unions, a military as well as 
constabulary force was deemed necessary. In the 
other 10, the constabulary alone were found sufficient 
to protect the collectors in the execution of their duty. 
But it was not alone resistance to the rates which ob- 
structed tlie working of the law ; in tlie Tuam union a 
rate was made in October 1842,'' but no part of it had 
been collected on the 1st of January 1844. This waa 
not owing to resistance on the part of the ratepayers, 
but to the unwillingness of the guardians to proceed 
in the administration of relief. The workhouse, capable 
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of accommodatiug 800 persons, had been declared fit 
for the reception of destitute poor in August 184*2, a 
master matrou medical officer and porter had been 
appointed, but such was the backwardness of the 
guardians in fuIfiUing the requirements of the law, that 
no case of destitution however urgent, was or could be 
relieved except by application to some neighbouring 
union. 

Even after the workhouse had been opened, and j 
relief therein administered, there were several 
stances of unwillingness on the part of the guardians 
to make rates of sufficient amount to meet the liabilities 
of the union, and at the same time to provide for the 
relief of the poor. Some of the boards moreover re- 
fused to borrow aud charge the rates with the sums 
7 to cover the expense of building the work- 
n the alleged ground of dissatisfaction with the 
architect's certificates in favour of the contractors, or 
of the manner in which the work liad been executed.* 
Legal proceedings against the guardians were in conse- 
quence taken on account of these refusals, and much ex- 
pense was thus injudiciously incuiTed, whilst the poor | 
were curtailed of their needful relief. The contracts ' 
entered into under such circumstances for supplying tlie ■ 
workhouse, if they could be made at all, were necessarily- 
made on extremely disadvantageous terms ; and thus ' 
the intentions of the legislature were frustrated, and 
disaffection towards the law was generated, by the very 
parties appointed to carry out the one, aud guard 
against the occurrence of the other. Several imiona 
are named in the Report, in which such was or had 
been the case, and in one (Carrick on Shannon) a poor 
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man had died in consequence of being refused relief. 
Yet there can be no doubt that where the unions were 
proiierly in operation, a large amount of actual destitu- 
tion and extreme suffering was effectually met by oppor- 
tune relief afforded in the workhouses. In many cases 
however the poor peojde were so reduced as to be in 
an extremely debilitated state when admitted, and they 
often died shortly afterwards. In this worst extremity 
to which, in a physical sense, a human being can be 
exposed, an institution affording shelter, medical at- 
tendance, and the last consolations of religion, must 
surely be one of the most effective forms in which relief 
can be administered, more especially among a popula- 
tion such as exists in Ireland. 

Much dissatisfaction continued to be expressed with 
regard to the apportioning the charge of relief iji»w™i 
upon the several electoral divisions. Those in ^"w. 
which the rated property was large, and the number 
of poor inconsiderable, complained of the proportion 
they had to pay towards the conimon charges of the 
union, whilst the amomit of relief required by them was 
all. The divisions on the conti-ary in which the 
nvimber of paupers was considerable, and the amount 
of relief bore a largo proportion to their rated value, 
complained of the high rate of poundage to which they 
were subjected, in comparison with the other divisions. 
The change now made in the law may help gradually 
to reconcile although it does not remove these distinc- 
tions. Ab new admissions take place, the proportion 
charged upon the union at large would most likely in- 
crease, and there would thus be a closer approximation 
towards an equal rating of the whole union. But many 
boards of guardians expressed themselves as not satis- 
fied with this gradual and partial change, and declared 
themselves favourable to a miion rate, whereby all 
charges would bo borne by an equal poundngc-ratc 
over the several electoral divisions. That these guar- 



dians took a correct view of the question seems hardly 
to admit of doubt. They bad Gcen the evils of divi- 
sional chargeabiiity, and «vished to apply the obvioiia 
remedy by bringing the law back to what was 
originally proposed ; but the time for so doing had not 
arrived, and the evils and inconveniences were still 
be continued, although perhaps in a somewhat mitipi 
gated form. 

At the date of the present Report (1st May 1844] 
cuiioctioi. of resistance to the collection of the rates was " 
uicrai^.. great measure overcome, and the authority 
the law vindicated. The general results of the collection 
are stated to have been aa follows — In 98 of the unions, 
in which the rates made previously to the 24th August 
1843 amounted to 605,864^., there remained uncollected 
on the 1st January 1844 only 46,322^., or something 
than 8 per cent, of the entire amount. But it must n( 
be supposed that even the whole of this arrear was co] 
lectable. All tenements, whether occupied or not, 
usually included in the rate, the infinite number 
small tenements making it impossible to distinguish 
with certainty what are unoccupied at the time the ratft 
is made ; and it is only the occupied tenements which 
pay. Public property legally exempt is also often in- 
cluded in the rate, and the arrears in the South Dubl; 
union amounting to 4,479/., are likely to include Bumg 
of this nature. On the whole therefore, it appeared to 
the commissioners, that " considering the great difSculty 
of collecting the rates from the occupiers of very small 
tenements, on which class a large portion of the entire 
rate is laid, these results would not be regarded as un- 
satisfactory." 

In order to secm-e regularity and efficiency in tl 
Anditonip. coUections, and the proper keeping of the imio] 
^'^^' accoimts, it was determined to appoint fc 
auditors, who would be employed exclusively in thi 
capacity ; and it is expected that they would be tl 
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means of establjsliing a greater degree of nniformity as 
well as accuracy throughout all the unions in Ireland. 

Fourteen workhouses had been brought into opera- 
tion in course of the year 1843,tbe cost of relief 
administered in which amounted to 23,277/., wiaoumV™ 
and the munber of inmates to 1,529, on the 
1st of January 1844 — on which day tho number of in- 
mates in the 92 workhouses in operation prior to 1843 
was 31,981, and the cost of relief 221,097/. So that 
the entire number of persons reheved on let January 
1844 in 106 workhouses was 33,510, and the cost of 
relief during the year amounted to 244,374^. This 
appeal's less than in the preceding year, but the differ- 
ence is probably owing to the much greater number of 
workhouses which were opened in 1843, and the extra 
expenditure always attendant upon first bringing the 
houses into operation. By a statistical table appended 
to the Report, the total munber of inmates of all classes 
in the several workhouses on Slst January 1845, is 
shown to have been 43,293, of whom 9,231 were able- 
bodied (that is 2,809 males and 6,422 females) and 
11,441 were disabled through sickness age or other 
infirmity. Another minutely framed table in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report shows, that of 27,529 adults above 
the age of fifteen, and 22,585 children imder that age, 
5,942 of the former were widows, and 3,622 widowers ; 
and that of the children 19,886 were legitimate (4,164 
being orphans) and 2,639 were illegitimate. 

The Report of 1st May 1845, commences by declaring 
that " the administration of the law in Ireland ia<». 
had proceeded satisfactorily upon the whole v«""tvn- 
since the date of the last Report." The in- if»"«nt' 
stances of resistance to the collection of the rates, or in 
which violence had occurred, were comparatively few, 
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and the financial embarrassments which had operated 
prejudicially in several of the unions, had for the most 
part ceased. There were altogether 118 workhousea 
open for the purposes of relief. Of tlie 12 which re- 
mained, 3 were not yet declared fit for the reception of I 
inmates, and in a few instances the guardians still ne^ 
lected or refused to proceed in duly administering relief, 
although the workhousea had long since been declaredJ 
The most rcraarkahle instance of this kind was in tin 
Tuam union ; but the commissioners had deemed it 
right to proceed against the Tuam guardians by man- 
damus, and their submission to the authority of the law 
was shoitly expected. Meantime however they had, it 
is said, been sued for debts which tliey did not hesitate 
to incur, although they neglected to provide the means 
of pa yment. 

M.ITIV nf t ill- iniini-|0 \\^A J-alrAn j^ppg nn^^j^r tlie 15tk 

^, and H)th sections of the late Amendment Act, 

for providing fo r the ruliAf nf p.-.rcr.np cuffop^g 

/ frnf)^ fiiypv or other contagious complaints, eithuiL-by 

[ l-)iiili1inf>- _ fcrcr wa ids-di'^tinct from the workhouses, ^ir 

]ii'riHf^ pi-pmi^ns For thv purpose, rij hy ai'i'angmg for f.Tii* 

rj^f.-'ptinii -if fiiiH' /-i^-fe intf. fi'VPi- linspil ;iilR ; and the 

rctiult-4iad in several instances been hi »']ily lit^npf^ fial 
" Til )^:iKvfiy for exa rn pip, during q. fii^vori j^epidemic . the 
giL-^rihnTis erected a tcmpoi-firv liowp ital near the work- 
V liouse, ;nif1 iv-oMivi.il I'lifii it rliiij] j(f -I poi-Iod of about six 
\ mnntli — t]W^ fiinrm, oFwhioli 'I'l'i rr.'i-i- ,1io.l inrrr.jd (vi rrniV' 
''"'Trstatement is given in tho Appendix to the Report, 
VKdniuoii. showing the progress made in bringing the ] 
Vaccination Act into operation in Ireland. By J 
this statement it appears that, although not didy carried j 
out in several of the unions, the measure had obtained | 
a wide and beneficial operation, and was in course of J 
gradual extension. The amount expended for vaccina-J 
tlon in all the unions during the previons year, ex-j_ 
ceeded 4,000/., the rate of payment being 1«. on eaeh.S 
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case succeesfully vaccinated for the first two hundred 
cases, and &d. on each successful case afterwards. This is 
one of the charges for which the poor-rate is made liable, 
although not strictly appei-taining to the relief of the 
poor ; but it is no doubt calculated to prevent a far 
greater charge, by protecting the people against the 
smallpox, a fearful scourge wMch generally leaves dis- 
ablement and destitution in its train. 

In the 106 workhouses which had been opened prior 
to 1844, the number of inmates on the 1st of cMiofreiirf. 
January 1845 was 37,701, and the expenditure '^"'■^■ 
on relief amounted to 251,467/.' In tlie 7 workhouses 
declared in course of that year, the number of inmates 
on January 1st 1845 was 1,474, and the expenditure 
18,003/., making the total number of persons relieved 
on that day in 113 workhouses amount to 39,175, and 
the expenditure on relief during the year to 269,530/. 
The average weekly cost of the inmates of the work- 
houses was Is. 5J(/. per head for maintenance, and 2hd, 
for clotliing, making together 1.?. 8d. per head. The 
cost had at the outset been estimated at 1*. Gd. per 
head." Rates were made in 126 of the unions, in all in 
fact excepting four" situate in the extreme west; but in 
8 of the unions in which rates had been made, the work- 
houses were still not in operation. The commissioners 
trusted however, that they would " bo enabled to report 
nextyearthatthe whole of the 130 workhouses in Ireland 
were open for the reception and i-elief of the destitute 
poor, in accordance with the intention of the legislature, 
and the provisions of the Irish Poor Relief Act." 

On comparing the expenditure with the net annual 
value of property rateable in each union, it will be 
found that it does not on an average amount to si-xpeuce 
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in the pound. The expenditure moreover includes the 
instabnentB which had been repaid on account of the 
workhouse loans ; but as there was a large arrear of 
these instalments then due, and few of the workhouses 
had their full complement of inmates, it was thought 
likely that the average might be higher by and bye, 
although not 8o much higher as to afford reasonable 
ground for dissatisfaction or alarm. The aggregate of 
the loans granted by government for building and 
fitting up the workhouses amounted to 1,140,350/., or 
about Is. Sd. in the pound, on the net annual value of 
rateable property in Ireland, that is a poundage of some- 
what less than Id. in the pound per annum for repay- 
ment of the money borrowed. The poundage varied 
considerably however in different unions, according to 
the proportion the cost of the workhouse bore to tho 
value of the rateable property. 

Advantage was at this time taken of the experience 
^Krf acquired during the five years that the law had 
*«■ been in operation, to revise the orders and re- 

gulations which were at first promulgated. And ao- 
cordiugly an amended order was issued for the election 
of guai-dians, together with a new circular of instruo 
tions to the clerks of unions with regard to the duties 
to he performed by them as returning ofiicerB. An 
amended general order was also issued regulating tho 
proceedings of boards of guardians, and defining tho 
duties of union officers ; and Ukewise a general order 
containing amended regulations for the management o£ 
workhouses, together with a new form for the half- 
yearly abstract of accounts, with ample instructions 
thereon. In short, nothing in the way of regulation 
which came within the powers confided to the commis- 
sioners, was omitted or neglected ; and all resistance to 
the payment of the poor-rates having ceased, it waa, 
hoped that henceforward the working of the law would 
everywhere proceed in an orderly and efiective manners 
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CHAPTER V. 

Eighth Report of procecdingB — Failure of the potftlo — A fourth commii- 
woner appointeil — Niiitli Report — Potato disease in 184C — Public 
Worka Act — Distress in autiimn 1940 — Lahour-rato Act — Retlcf-worka 

— Temporary Eelief Act — Pressure u])on workhousos — Emigrfttioa — 
Financial Blate of unions — First AnDual Report ot Poor-L*w CorainiB- 
flioneiB for Ireland — Extension Act — Act for Punishment of Vagranta — 
Act to proride for esecutiou of Poor Laws — General import of ibo now 
Acta — Chango of the commission — Diasolotion of hoards of guardians 

— Report of Temporary Relief Act Commissioners — British Association 

— Second Annual Report of Poor-Law CommissinnerH — Recurrence of 
potato disease — Choleni — Rato-in-Aid Act — Further dissolution of 
boards of guardians — Boundary commission — Select committee on Irish 
Poor I^ans — Expenditare, and numbers reheved. 

The Report for 1845-6, like those of preceding yeara, 
is dated on the lat of May, and represents the lem. 
progreea'of the law during the previous twelve p;""f''"- 
months as being on the whole satisfactory. All '"^'™i-" 
the workhouses were open and the ratea in course of col- 
lection, except in the two small unions of CHfden and 
Cahirciveen, in each of which however the gTiardiana had 
taken steps for making a rate and opening the workhouse. 
The numher of persons relieved in the several work- 
houses continued to increase throughout the 
present year, the total number amounting to iit.r4uKi 
114,205. In the week ending 27th December 
1845 the number so relieved was 41,218,. whilst in the 
week ending 28tb March 1846 (the last for which 
the returns were complete) the number waa 50,717, 
being an increase of 9,499 in three months, and indi- 
cating that the distress which had now become very 
general was beginning to press upon the workliouses. 
The number described as able-bodied was 8,246, that 

* This eighth Report of procoodings in Ireland, is included in the twelfth 

Rejiort of the Poor Law Comniisaioocn ; hut as before slnle.1 it has beer 
thought liettor to kiwp tlio Irish portian of Ihe Eepurls distinct from 
other, end to givu tliuui a scjiaralo numbur. 
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is 1,984 males and 6,262 females. The total expen- 
diture on relief of the poor during the preceding year 
in the 1 13 unions of which the workhouses were opened 
prior to 1845, amounted on the 1st of January 184G to 
298,813/. The number of inmates at that date was 
40,876. In the lOotherunionsthe workhouses of which 
were opened in the course of 1845, the expenditure on 
relief amounted to 17,213/., and the number of inmates to 
1,192,— so that on January 1st 1846 there were 42,068 
poor persons relieved in 123 workhouses, and the entire 
cost of reHef during the year amounted to 316,026/. 

The financial state of the unions generally, appears 
to have been satisfactory. In the monthly returns for 
February 1846, comprising 128 unions, the rates col 
lected during the month amounted to 41,871/., leaving 
206,664/. in course of collection. The aggregate of the 
balances against the guardians in 25 unions was 5,294/., 
whilst in the remaining 103 unions, the whole of the 
balances were in favour of the guardians and amounted 
to 54,314/., thus showing a net balance of 49,020/. in 
the hands of the treasurers. This sum added to what 
was in course of collection, making together 255,684/., 
must be regarded as sufficient for covering an expendi- 
ture of say 320,000/. per annum, the rates in a great 
number of the unions being made half-yearly. 

The number of electoral divisions amounted to 2,049, 
Bi«wmi<u- each on an average containing a population of 
'*'™" about 4,000 persons. The dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed in many instances with the divisional system, and 
with the inequalities of charge to which it gave rise, lias 
already been noticed.'' The 44(A section of the Poor Relief 
Act seeks to provide a remedy for, or at least a miti- 
gation of such inequalities, by enabling the guardians 
of the several divisions of a union to agree to a common 
rating : hut it is evident that wherever the inequality 
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of rating is greatest, there will be the greatest difS- 
eulty in effecting euch an arrangement. In fact the 
only instance in which it has been effected is in the 
Dunmanway union, where the guardians of all the 
electoral divisions signed an agreement in the terms of 
the statute, that the charges should thenceforth be borne 
in common. In this union therefore one gi'eat source 
of contention will have been removed, although at a 
sacrifice in some degree of that local interest which 
attaches to guardians representing a district separately 
chargeable : but enough of such interest will remain in 
a common chargeability to secure attention to the 
general interests of the union, in wliich all that is 
exclusively local will become merged ; and it may there- 
fore be expected that the well-working of the Dun- 
manway board will not be impeded through a want 
of harmony among its members. 

The Tuam guardians, against whom judgment had 
been pronounced under the proceedings by man- t^^,.,^ 
damus, as noticed in the last Rejjort,'' although Il^uhiirf. 
professing compliance with the peremptory '""'^'^ 
order issued by the court, were still backward in fulfill- 
ing the duties which the law imposed upon them, as 
were also the guardians of the Castlereagh union. The 
commissioners therefore deemed it right to dissolve 
both these boards, on whom it was evident that reliance 
could not be placed for an effective administration of 
the law, in the impending season of scarcity and dis- 
tress through the failure of the potato crop ; and it was 
at the same time intimated, that if the boards elected 
in lieu of those dissolved " failed to discharge effectually 
their duties as guardians of the poor," paid officers would 
be appointed under the 26M section of the Relief Act 
to carry ita provisions into execution. " It is satisfac- 
tory (the commissioners obeerve), prepared as we are 

' Ante, p. 300. 
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in case of neceeaity to reBort to the exercise of tboi 
powers, tliat we have, in the first instance, always en 
deavoured to give effect to the views of the legislatuM 
when resisted, by an appeal to jndicial authority. W(? 
still trust that the decisions which the Court of Queen's 
Bench has pronounced in vindication of the law, and 
which have invariably been followed by submission 
elsewhere, will finally have their due effect in the Tuam 
and Castlereagh unions, and render unnecessary the 
appointment of paid officers to perform the functions of _ 
guardians in those unions." 

Considerable progress had been made in providinii 
for poor persons afflicted with fever. In 50 c 
the umons, tever wards m connexion with tu 
workhouses were either built or in course of huildii 
and in others houses had been hired for the purfow 
or temporary provision was made until fever wardj 
could be erected. Arrangements had likewise heen ■ 
made for sending fever patients from the workhouses to 
county fever hospitals, and no pains were spared in 
urging upon the guardians the necessity of their being . 
prepared for the occurrence of fever, which experieno^ 
had shown to he always prevalent in seasons of distreaafl 
from whatever cause arising. ■ 

We are now arrived at the period of the potato] 
FsiiPrtofuiB failure, some account of which as affecting Eng- 
'"''" land and Scotland has been given in the re- 
spective histories.* " The potato disease," so called to 
dislinguish it from the less general and entire failure 
of that root which has occasionally occurred, first ap- 
peared in America in 1844, but it did not show itself* 
in Ireland imtil the autumn of 1845. The early crop 
generally escaped its ravages, but the late or main < 



' Bee ' History of tlie Scotch Poor Law,' p, 199, fiee also ' History of t] 
Engliah Poor Law,' 2nd vol. pp. 381-393. 
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■was found to be bo far tainted witK the disease, that 
although much of it was susceptible of being used at 
the time the potatoes were dug, they afterwards rotted 
in the pits, and became an offensive mass unfitted for 
the use of man or beast. This was especially the case 
in the western districts ; and there as well as wherever 
the small cottier or the conacre systems prevailed, any 
failure in the potato crop, even althougli it were small 
and partial, would necessarily occasion much distress, 
tlie population being in such cases generally redundant, 
and subsisting nearly altogether on that root. 

In the present instance tliere was not only a failure 
in the quantity raised, but the portion of the crop 
stored for future use was known to be in jeopardy, and 
the distress and alarm were proportionally increased. 
Both were in fact excessive, the one adding to the other, 
and causing the most serious apprehensionB throughout 
the country. f^i'Vtn-nmcnt parti gp^tfrl in t,hosR appvp. 
bpnt^iniis. :wwl 1^..-.].' ri ^rlv -t..p f.-..' ..1.tr,:...-pn- 1 00,000^ 
wnrtli nf Tniljim porii from Ainnrir!)., \n anticipation of 
tlie distress and difficulties sure to arise through the 
failure of the pot'ito, and for which the country itself 
afforded no substitute.' This timely supply arrived in 
course of the spring of 1846, and in order to its dis- 
tribution, dep6ts were established in various places 
along the coast under the direction of commissariat 
officers, with sulwJepots in charge of the constabulary 
and coast-guard.' Wherever the ordinary stipplics of 
food were found to be deficient, Indian meal was sold 
from these depfits at a moderate price, to the relief 



' In March 1941, on Iho iotrodaction of thomBasiite (fltt andlOih Vicl. cap. 2) 
for oiKibUng the TrcMiiry to moke iulva:ices on uroarity of grand jury presonl- 
menlH, Mr. O'Conncll, whoic knowlod^ of Ireland must be cidniitted, ile- 
ckred (hat goremnicDt hnd acted niscly in causing a quantity of niHix(> or 
liidinn com to be imiKirteil, to replace tlie damaged potalooa, as by so iloin^ 
tiiey had added to the quantitf of food for the people. 

' Soo ' The Irish Crisis,' by Sir Charlw Trevelyan, reprinled in 18+8 from 
the Edinburgh Kcvicw No. 175. 
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committees if any such liad been formed, and ] 
to all wlio applied for it. The meal was not liowever 
at first relished by the people, for although far more 
nutritious than the potato, it was new, and they pre- 
ferred that to which they had been accustomed. Bufc 
necessity is ever a successful controller of taate, anl.1 
Indian meal which was at first disliked, and abouS 
which the most absurd stories were promulgated, 
came ere long, and after the mode of preparing it cam 
to be understood, a favourite description of food witil 
the Irish people, 
1 Altliough the potato had thus failed, not only j 
Ireland but in England and Scotland, and throughout 
the greater portion of Europe, the grain crops were 
generally abundant, and would in a great degree supply 
the deficiency caused by such failure, except where th 
potato constituted the chief or nearly sole article ofl 
subsistence, as was the case in many parts of Ireland 
Here the void caused by the loss of the potato coiJdS 
only be supplied by imports from abroad, and this cir-T 
cumstance was adduced by Sir Robert Peel in January 
1846 as one of the reasons for a reduction of the com- 
dutiee, and led to Indian corn being admitted at a duty 
of Is. per quarter, instead of being charged the sane 
duty as barley, as it previously had been, and owing 1 
wliich charge probably, it was little used or know 
either in England or Ireland. 

In the autumn of 1845, as soon as the prevalence < 
the " potato disease " had been ascertained, governmend 
deputed three gentlemen of high scientific attainments* 
to examine into its nature, and to suggest means fatiM 
checking its ravages. But the I'esult showed that t 
evil was beyond the reach of human skill, for notwitfe 
standing the application of every remedy which scienc( 
could devise or experience dictate, the decay of thl 




These were ProfessorB Knno, Lindlpy, and Plujfaii 
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root continued with undiminiehed rapidity. On the 
appearance of the disease, the Poor Law CommisBionera 
entered into active communication with the several 
boards of guardians on the subject, and endeavoured to 
mitigate the consequences of the potato failure, by au- 
thorizing tlie use of other kinds of food in the union 
dietaries. These were for the most part modified ac- 
cordingly, and bread, or stirabout prepared from Indian 
meal, was substituted for potatoes. 

The circmnstances of Ireland at this time, induced 
the government to exercise the power conferred Admnbeom- 
by the Ilfl(A section of the Irish Poor Relief '*p^'«i- 
Act, and to appoint a fourth commissioner to act in 
that coimtry. The gentleman selected was Mr. Twisle- 
ton, of whom mention has been made in connexion 
with the Scotch Poor Law ;'' and on his proceeding to 
Ireland, the powers previously" delegated to the two 
assistant-commissioners ' were revoked. 

The ninth Report (for 1846-7) is like the others 
dated on the 1st of May. It describes very mi. 
fully the cfFecta consequent on the potato dis- "'■"r^ 
ease of the previous autumn, so far as these '"•'• 
effects bore upon the working of the Poor Law. The 
connexion between the two, although in one sense inti- 
mate, is in other respects limited ; for where the land 
has ceased to b.e productive, the necessary means of 
relief cannot be obtained from it, and a poor-law will 
no longer be operative, or at least not operative to an 
extent adequate to meet such an emergency as then 
existed in Ireland. A poor-law, rightly devised and 
judiciously administered, will generally be found equal 
to the relief of destitution in the ordinary progress of 
events ; but a state of famine, or a total failure of the 
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means of subsistence is extraordinary, and the wide-- 
spread destitution thence arising is beyond the powers 
of a poor-law effectually to relieve, although it may 
doubtless be applied to eome extent in mitigation. 
Under the circumstances at that time unhappily exist- 
ing in Ireland, other aid was necessary beyond wbat-i 
could be derived from any modification of the PooC; 
Law ; and the nature of those circumstances, and th< 
means pursued in dealing with them, will be explain* 
in the following pages. 

The potato disease made its appearance in 18461 
Thejwuio much earlier than in the preceding year, and 
""■ was also much more general and destructive. 

Captain Maun in liis narrative of events in tlie county 
of Clare at this period, says that the symptoms of the 
disease were first noticed in the latter part of July 
but that the change wliieh took place in one week iaj 
August was such as he shall never forget — " On the' 
first occasion (he says) I had passed over tliirty-twoi 
miles thickly studded with potato-fields in full bloom., 
The next time tlie face of the whole country 
changed — the stalk remained a bright green, but the 
leaves were all scorched black. It was the work of fti 
night. Distress and fear was pictured in every coun-i 
tenance, and thei'e was a general rush to dig and sel 
or consume the crop by feeding pigs and cattle, fearing- 
in a sliort time they would prove unfit for any use." 
And in a letter printed in the ParUamentary Papers, 
Father Mathew'' states — " On the 27th of July I passed 
from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed iU: 
all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest. Returning; 
on the 3rd of August, I beheld with sorrow one wide 
waste of putrifying vegetation. In many places th»i 
wretched people were seated on the fences of their 
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decaying gardens, wringing their hands and wailing 
bitterly the destructioa that bad left them foodless." 

The disease made its first appearance in the form of 
little brown spots on the leaves of the plant. These 
continued to increase until the leaves became withered, 
leaving the stem bare, and so brittle that it snapped 
off on being handled. The whole was eftected in less 
than a week, the fields appeariug^affif-tiieyLji^re burnt, 
and the growth of the root entirely destroyed. No~ 
potatoes were pitted this year, and the wheat crop 
barely amounted to an average, whilst barley and oats 
were decidedly deficient. " On the continent the rye 
and potato crops again failed, and prices rose there 
early in the season above those ruling in England, 
which caused the shipments from the Black Sea, Tur- 
key and Egypt to be sent to France, Italy and Bel- 
gium ; and it was not till late in the season that our 
prices rose to a point which turned the current of JSr 
supplies towards England and Ireland. The Indian 
corn crop in the United States this year was however 
happily very abundant, and it became a resource of 
the utmost value to this country." 

In June 1846, The 9(/i anrf lOM Vict. cap. 22, was*' 
passed, providing for the gradual reduction of 
the import duty on com, and fixiner it at Is. amy™ com 

^ •' 1 ■ ■ - 1 P Iniporlal. 

per quarter on every description imported after 
the 1st of February 1849. On the assembling of par- 
liament in January 1847, two other Acts were passed" 
making further reductions in the duty on corn, and 
removing the restriction imposed by the Navigation 
Laws on the importation of corn in foreign vessels; 
and shortly afterwards the whole duty on rice and 
Indian corn and Indian meal was suspended. 

In the early part of 184G, relief committees wore 



" Soa "Tha Irish Crigia," hy Sir duirlrai TrEVoijnti, p. 41. 
■ The \Olh and Uth Viet. eap. 1 >ui<1 2. 
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formed througbout Ireland, under the superintendenco 
tourfwm- of a central commiBsIon eBtablisIied in Dublin, 
fgnnrf. for the purpose of dispensing food, the reqmsito 
fiinds being furnished by private subscriptions assisted 
by donations from government. The months of June 
and July was the period of heaviest pressure, during 
which one of the central dep6ta established by govern- 
ment, issued in a single week no less than 233 tons of 
meal to its various sub-depots, and one of these latter 
again retailed 20 tons to the public daily. If the people 
had lived by wages like the labouring classes in Eng^- 
land, the providing a cheap substitute for the potato 
would have been sufEcient for the present emergency. 
But money-wages were comparatively little known in 
Ireland, the people chiefly subsisting on produce raised 
hy themselves ; and it was therefore necessary to adopt 
some plan for enabling them to purchase the new- 
description of food which had been procured for them. 
The plan adopted was by establishing public works, 
as bad been done on former somewhat like occa- 
Thepnbiio sions; and an Act was accordingly passed 
•Ja^mAm* enabling the magistrates and principal ccsa* 
***■ "^ "' payers to obtain advances of public money for 
this purpose, one-lialf as a free grant, the other half as 
a loan to be repaid by the barony out of the grand-jury 
cess. The greatest number of persons employed imder 
this system was 97,000. It was brought to a close m 
the month of August, and may be said on the whole 
to have answered its intended purpose, altliough not 
without considerable drawbacks, partly through the mis- 
application of public money, and partly by increasing 
the tendency which has always prevailed in Ireland to 
rely upon government aid. The entire amount ex- 
pended by the government down to the 15tb of August 
1846, in affording relief to the Irish people during this 
season of distress was 733,372/., of which one-half was 
a free grant, and the other half a loan. The sum raised 
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by voluntary subscription for like purposes was 98,000?., 
making togctlier 831,372/., obtained from other tban 
poor-law sources, and expended during tbis first season 
of severe pressure in relief of persons many of whom 
would else have j>erished through absolute want. 

With the approach of autumn another period of dis- 
tress commenced in Ireland, far heavier and 
more intense than the preceding, the potato "( i^ ae- 
crop having now almost universally and en- 
tirely failed. In the former season there were helps or 
palliatives, some districts having nearly escaped the 
disease and others being less generally affected by it; 
but in the present season there were no such exceptions, 
and neither help nor hope was to be found in the 
natural resources of the country. A new emergency 
may thus be said to have arisen, and the public works 
which had been put an end to in August were renewed 
in the following month, and the entire machinery of 
provision depots and relief committees was reorganized 
on a more compreheusive scale than before. a<1 ^ 

In order to check the exorbitant demands which had 
in many instances been made in the previous season, 
the whole expense of the public works was now ^^ uhmr- 
under the new Labour-Rate Act made a local ^,*J^Jii 
charge, to be defrayed by a rate levied and as- ''""' 
sessed in a mamier similar to the poor-rate, which makea 
the landlord liable for the whole on tenements under AL 
yearly value, and for half the rate on tenements valued 
above tliat amount. It was also determined that as far 
as possible task-work should be adopted, and at a i-ate 
of payment below what was usual in the district. It 
was further determined in order to avoid embarrassing 
the operations of the private trader, that government 
should not order supplies from abroad, and that its 
interference should be confined to the western districts, 
in which no trade in corn for local consumption existed. 
Moreover, the government depots weixi not to be opened 
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for the sale of food so long as it could be obtained fixim 
private dealers, and uo purchases were to be made in 
the local market, where the appearance of government 
as a purchaser would be certain to raise prices. 

Such generally was the plan proposed to he pursued 
under the pressure of i'amine, and the other distressing j 
cucumatauces consequent on the failure of the potato 
crop at the end of 1846 ; and it was expected that the I 
resident proprietors and ratepayers would perform their I 
part, by ascertaining the extent of destitution in the ] 
Beveral localities, and determining what was necessary I 
to be done in the way of relief, and the best mode of | 
doing it. This expectation however was not fidfilled, and < 
in almost every instance these duties were left to be per- I 
Tbebouiiot foJ"™*^*! by the board of works, which Imd thus to I 
^°'^- obtain the best information it could through 1 
hired agents, " to advance the necessary funds, tci select ] 
the labourers, to superintend the works, to pay the people J 
weekly, to enforce a, proper perfoi-mance of the labour, I 
to ascertain the quantity of labour requii'ed for farm- 
works, to select and draft off proper persons to perform \ 
it, to settle the wages to be paid to them by the farmers I 
and to see that they were paid, to furnish food not only I 
for all the destitute out of doors, hut in some measure I 
for the paupers in the workhouses" — in short, " the ] 
board of works became the centre of a colossal organi- 
zation, 5,000 separate works bad to be reported upon,J 
12,000 subordinate officers had to be superintended, and f 
their letters averaged upwards of 800 a day." " 

The strain upon the executive through this system of J 
Th. reiidt- centralization was excessive. Government had I 
*""**■ to bear the entire pressure of the masses on tho I 
sensitive points of wages and food. Task-work waa J 



intcndenco the goveniiuent aid vas chiefly ndDiinlstercd id Irelnud, ao j 
whose BlAtumoutB of what took place I have chiefly roLiod in this account of tbA 1 
" it.1 pcriodB of 1846 and 1847. 
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generally objected to, and its enforcement gave rise to 
frequent struggles, in which the safety of the superin- 
tending officers was sometimes put in jeopardy. The 
number of persons etoployed on the works continued to 
increase — " Thousands upon thousands were pressed 
upon the officers of the board of works in every part of 
Ireland, and it was impossible for those officers to test 
the accuracy of the urgent representations which were 
made to them. The attraction of money wages regu- 
larly paid from the public pui-se, or ' The queen's pay,' 
as it was popularly called, led to a general abandon- 
ment of other descriptions of industry, in order to par- 
ticipate in the advantages of tlie relief-works. Landlords 
competed with each other in getting the names Eiiuotihe 
of their tenants placed on the lists ; farmers dis- '^"*™' 
missed their labourers and sent them to the works ; the 
clergy insisted on the claims of the members of their re- 
spective congregations ; the fisheries were deserted; and 
it was often difficult even to get a coat patched or a pair 
of shoes mended, to such an extent had the popidation 
of the south and west of Ireland turned out upon the 
roads. Tl^e average number employed in October was 
114,000, in November 285,000, in December 440,000, 
and in Jauuaiy 1847, 570,000." It was obviously im- 
possible to exact from such a multitude the amount of 
labour that would operate as a test. Huddled together 
in masses they screened each other's idleness. It was 
thought that the enforcement of taskwork would stimu- 
late their industry ; but when after a hard struggle 
this point had been carried, an habitual collusion be- 
tween the labourers and the overlookers appointed to 
measure their work revived the former abuse, and the 
labourers were as idle as ever. 

The Labour-Rate Act (9(/( and Wth Vici. cap. 107) 
was founded on the assumption that the owners and 
occupiers of land would themselves make efforts com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the crisis, and that 
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only a manageable number of persons would bave 
be supported on the public works. But including tbe 
families of those so employed, more than 2,000,000 
persons were maintained by the relief-works, and there 
were others behind including the most helpless, for 
whom no work could be found. The extent to which 
the rural population were thrown upon the relief-worka, 
F.iiai¥ufie. threatened likewise to interrupt tbe ordinary 
iief.««ria. ^jUj^gg gf ^\j^q land, and thus to perpetuate a 
state of famine. In short, a change of system had 
become necessary, and at tbe end of January (1847) it 
was announced that government intended to put an end 
to the public works, and to substitute another mode of 
relief. The pressure nevertheless continued to increase. 
The 570,000 men employed daily in January, became 
708,000 in February, and 734,000 in March, represent-- 
ing with their dependents upwards of 3,000,000 of 
persons. The expenses were in proportion, and ex- 
ceeded a million sterling per month.*" At the end 
February however preparation was made for a change 
of system by passing the Temporary Relief Act (10th 
Vicl. cap. 7). In March tlie numbers employed were 
reduced by 20 per cent., and successive reductions con- 
tinued to be made as the change of system was brought 
into operation. In the first weeks of April, May and 
June respectively, tbe numbers employed were 525,000, 
410,000, and 101,000; and in the week ending the 
26th of June tbe number was reduced to 28,000. The. 
necessary labour was thus returned to agriculture, and 
a foundation was laid for the ensuing abundant bar- 
vest. " Tbe remaining expenditure was limited to a 
sum of 200,000/. for the month of May, and to 100,000/. 
a month for June, July, and the first 15 daya of 
August, when the Act expired." 
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Tiie system of affording relief tlirough the agency of 
public works having broken down, while that ^^^f,^ 
of administering it in a direct form on the TmS^iy 
principle of the Poor Law had generally been l^riJinrt 
found effective wherever it had been tried, it 
"was as above stated determined to give validity to this 
mode by passing the 10th and llih Vict., cap. 7, which 
directs that a relief committee consisting of the magis- 
trates, a clergyman of each persuasion, the poor-law 
guardian and the three highest ratepayers, shall be 
constituted in each electoral division, and that a finance 
committee of four gentlemen of character and know- 
ledge of business should be formed to control the 
expenditure in each union. Inspecting officers are also 
to be appointed, and a central commission sitting in 
Dublin,' was to superintend and control the working of 
the whole system. The expense incurred was to be 
defrayed out of the poor-rates, and when these proved 
insufficient they might be reinforced by government 
loans, to be repaid by rates subsequently levied. But 
no loan is to'be made, until the inspecting officer had 
certified that the guardians have passed a resolution 
for making the rate upon which the loan was to be 
secured. Such were the chief provisions of the Act, 
but free grants were also made in aid of the rates in 
the poorest imions, and when private subscriptions were 
raised the government made donations to an equal 
amount. The liability of the ratepayers would, it was 
considered, operate as a check to undue expenditure ; 
and with regard to the recipients, the test applied con- 
sisted in requiring the personal attendance of all who 
needed relief, (excepting only the sick and impotent 
poor, and children under the age of nine) and that the 



' Sir Jolin niirgoyno wna the chairmftn of this commisgioQ, and Mr, TwUle- 
tou tlic poor-law oommUiiioDer vaa a membar. TUe other members were Ur. 
Iteilineton the first under secretary, and Col. done* and Col. H'Grc^r the 
lionds of Uio lottrd of works and (he conslnbiilaty. 
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relief should be given in cooked food,' in portions suf- 
ficient to maintain health and etrengtb. 

The cooked-food eyetcm of relief was found to a 
great degree efficacioua in preventing abuse, 
but it was objected to at first, and the enforce- 
ment of it was in some cases attended with 
difficulty. Undreeaed meal might bo sold or exchanged 
for other articles. " Even the most destitute often 
disposed of it for tea tobacco or spirits," but stirabout 
soon becomes sour by keeping, and was not likely to 
be applied for except by pei-sons who wanted it for 
their own immediate use. Depfits of corn and meal 
were formed — relief committees were estabHshed— niilig 
and ovens were erected — huge boilers cast specially for 
the purpose were sent over from England for preparing 
the stirabout — ^and large supplies of clothing were col- 
lected. In July 1847 the system reached its highest 
point " 3,020,712 persons then received separate ra- 
tions, of whom 2,263,534 were adults, and 755,178 
were children." This vast multitude was however 
rapidly lessened at the approach of harvest,' which 
happily was not affected by the disease. Food became 
cciutLon of comparatively abundant, and labour in demand. 
^^^ By the middle of August relief was discon- 
tinued in nearly one-half the unions, and ceased alto- 
getlier on the 12th September. It was limited by the 
Act to the 1st October. 

Tliis was the second year in which upwards of 
8,000,000 of people had been fed " out of the hands of 
the magistrate " in Ireland, but it was now done more 
effectually than at first. The relief-works had been 



' The best form in which cooked food coiiHbe given was ''Htiraboot," made 
of iTidian meal and rice Btcamed. It is HufBcient.ly Boild to he eBHily carried 
away hy tlie recipients. The pound ration thus prepared awelled by the absoip- 

I tjon of water to between 3 and 4 jiounds, 

I ' Tlie price of Indian corn in the middle of February was 19?, per ton, nt 

I the end of March it was 137,, and by the end of AuRuat it bad fallen to 71. iOs. 

^ per ton. The qnautity of com imported into Irersud iu the first aii montha 

»Af 1847 was 2,849,508 tons. 
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crowded, often to the exclusion of numbers who were 
really destitute ; but a ration of cooked food was less 
attractive than money wages bad been, and it also 
proved a more effectual relief to the helpless poor. 
" The famine waa stayed." Deatha from starvation no 
longer occurred. Cattle-stealing and other crimes con- 
nected with the want or insufficiency of food became 
less prevalent, and the system of relief which had been 
established is with allowable self-gratulation declared to 
be " the grandest attempt ever made to grapple with 
famine over a whole country." Organized armies, it is 
said, had been rationed before ; " but neither ancient 
nor modern history can furnish a parallel to the 
fact that upwards of three millions of persons were 
fed e^'ery day in the neighbourhood of their own 
homes, by administrative arrangements emanating from 
and controlled by one central office." ' The expense 
of this great undertaking amounted to 1,557,212/., — 
a moderate sum in comparison witli the extent of the 
service performed, and in which performance tlie ma- 
chinery of the Poor Law imions was found to afford 
most important aid. Indeed without such aid, the ser- 
vice could hardly have been performed at all ; and the 
anticipations of the advantage to be derived from the 
Poor Law organization in such emergencies," were 
fully verified. 

in order to cheek its ravages l/m lOik and llth 
Vict. cap. 22 was passed, " making provision 
for the treatment of poor persons afflicted with fever," 
and enabling the relief committees to provide tem- 
porary hospitals, to ventilate and cleanse cabins, to 
remove nuisances, and to procure the proper burial of 
the dead, the funds necessary for these objects being 

Bio 



' Tlic Irish CriBis.' See also Iho Ro|xirW of tlie Irish relief com in is- 
sionera, which tpro full inrormatioD on this iatcrDsUng but dutressing gnbjcct. 
■ Sm the aiithoi'B finl Deport, p. )G7 ante. 
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advanced by the government in the same way as for 
furnishing food. Upwards of three hundred hospitals 
and dispensaries were provided under this Act, with 
accommodation for at least 23,000 patients, and the 
sanitary powers which it conferred were extensively 
acted upon.' The expense incuiTed for these objects 
amounted to 119,055/., " the whole of which was made 
a free gift to the unions in aid of the rates." 

The amount expended under the Public "Works Act 
Ajv,nc«w (3'A and lOth Vict. cap. 1) was 476,000/., one- 
■"'""'""' half being a grant, the other half to be repaid 
by twenty half-yearly instalments. The expenditure 
under the Labour-Rate Act (9;A and lOlh Vict. cap. 
107) was 4,850,000/., half of which was a grant and 
the other half to be repaid as before. The sum ad- 
vanced under 9tk mid 10th Vict. cap. 2 for local pur- 
poses, was 130,000/., to he repaid in various periods out 
of giand juiy presentments. Lastly the sums expended 
under the Temjjorary Relief Act, lO^A Vlci. cap. 7, 
in the distribution of food, nu'l uttI"'' ^i"* ^ ^'h Vict 

cgp 9*^ in mcflifil flnd rrvmltniry vplinf, aTnonntPi-l \n 

1 .67(1,208/., of which 961.739/. was to be repaid ,^ an d 
the remaining 714,529/. wna a free gran t. So that the 
entire amount advanced Liy government in 1846 and 
1847 towards the relief of the Irish people under the 
fearful calamity to which they were exposed, was 
7,132,268/., of which 3,754,739/. was to be repaid 
within ten years, and the remaining 3,377,529/. was a 
free grant.' 

But it was not the government alone that contri- 
Prtrawmh- ^^t'^d to tho reUcf of the Irish people in this 
KripiiuM. trying emergency. Individual subscriptions 
were poured forth from all parts of the IJritish empire. 
Associations were formed, local committees were ap- 
pointed, all were active in sympathy and benevolent 



" See 'Tha Iriah CriBis,' p. 110. 
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efforts for the relief of Irish distress. The chief organ 
for receiving and dispensing these various contributions 
was " The British Association,"' which collected eulv 
scriptions to the amount of 269,302Z., and to which was 
likewise committed the proceeds of two royal letters 
inviting contributions, amounting to 200,738?., making 
together no less than 470,041/., one-sixth of which was 
apportioned to Scotland,' and the remainder to Ireland.'' 
Then there was the " Society of Friends" who col- 
lected 168,000/., which was distributed almost entirely 
in provisions, whilst a great number of persons in all 
parts of England acted independently of any association, 
but all directing tlieir ciforts to the same benevolent 
object. 

In administering the funds placed at its disposal, the 
committee of the British Association acted con- xii* nmith 
currently with the government and the Poor- ***^''^ 
law authorities, each of whom bore testimony to its gi'cat 
usefulness. It determined at the outset " That all grants 
should be in food, and not in money;" and " That no 
grant sliould be placed at the disjwsal of any individiial 
for private distribution." The committee conclude 
their Report to the subscribers by declaring, that 
although evils of greater or less degree must attend 
every system of gratuitous relief, they are confident that 
any evils which may have accompanied tlie application 
of this fund, will liave been far more than counterba- 
lanced by the benefita which have been conferred ujion 
their starving fellow-countrymen. " If ill desert has 
sometimes participated in this bounty, a vast amount of 
human misery and suffering has (it is said) been reheved."" 

■ The pTcaent Lord Ovprelcnp, Iheii Mr, Jones I^yil, vox chsinniin of the 
Mtiiie cotniuittce of tlii? assocUtJon, and Mr. Tbomu Baring waa Uie vik- 
diainniui. 

• Seo ' nistory of ibe Scotch Poor Law,' p. 202, 

*• In fact IIhi amomit appUud to tliew olijccta by tlio aasoclalion excmiwi 
BOO.OOO'., uyiwardii uf 130,0001. tiaviiig heea obtabcd Iw t)io sale of pmviirions 
luiil MKd-oorn Id Irt^ltuiil, anil intorcit accniins on tfac luonef cDnlrilnifcil. 

* Sen llrport of tho llritiiih AiuDriiilion for (lie Relief of cxtmnc tlistn'HH in 
■ IrelaiHl and Sootlniid, 1st .Innuary 1»4!). 
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The foregoing account of proceedings ty the govern- 
ment and by individuals for relieving the distress 
which prevailed in Ireland during the years 1846 and 
1847, through the failure of the potato-cropB, has been 
continued down beyond the date of the ninth Report lu 
order to keep the subject together, and to obviate the 
necessity of again recurring to it. These proceedings 
form no part of the Poor Law administration, and are 
only so far connected with it as being directed to the 
reUef of distress, and as having been latterly carried on 
very much in accordance with recognised Poor Law 
principles, and moreover to a considerable extent with 
the aid of the Poor Law machinery. We will now 
return to the detail of proceedings during the twelve 
months preceding the 1st of May 1847, as given in the 
commissioners' ninth Report. 

All the workhouses had been opened for the relief of 
Amonni or ^t® poor, and every union had made a rate, so 
SS^teJi t^at the law might now be said to be in opera- 
nuewL j,jp^ throughout Ireland. The amount of ex- 
penditure for the year ending 31st December 1846 waa 
435,001/., and the number of persons then receiving 
relief in the several workhouses was 94,437, which 
exceeds by 52,369 the number in the preceding year, 
and the expenditure is greater by 118,975^ The entire 
number of persons relieved during the year was 243,933. 

All the unions being now in operation, and their 
accounts being made up and audited half-yearly on the 
25th March and 29th September, it is intended hereafter 
to substitute the latter dates for the return which has 
hitherto been made up on the Ist of January, at which 
time no perfectly authentic account of the expenditure 
could be obtained, owing to its not corresponding with 
either of the audit periods. This therefore is the last 
occasion on which that statement will be given ; and it 
may here be convenient to exhibit in a tabular form 
. its progress from the commencement, as shown in the 
B several annual Reports — M 
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"The potato disease" having as before stated again 
appeared at the endof July (1846), letters were ^^ 
addressed to the hoards of guardians requiring ^u,°'*J 
full information as to the state of the crop in the IlS^n'S 
several electoral divisions. Early in September "**' 
replies were received, which left no douht aa to the almost 
total destruction of the crop that had everywhere taken 
place, and the commiseioners had anxiously to consider in 
what manner the poor-law could be made operative in 
mitigation of the distress which must inevitably ensue. 
Eelief from the poor-rates being limited to accommodar 
tion in workhouses, it was manifest that such relief would 
be insufficient for meeting the present calamity, " and 
that the comprehensive remedial measures adopted by 
government iu the establishment of a general ^stem of 
public works, and the organization of relief committees, 
were to be looked to as the principal means." The 
commissioners nevertheless considered that it was impe- 
ratively necessary to use all the powers provided t,^^^ 
by the law on this occasion, and they addressed ^^S?^ 
letters to the several hoards of guardians, draw- ''™™' 
ing their attention to the probability of a great increase 
of distress, and requesting them " to be prepared to make 
the utmost use of the means of relief which the law 
placed at their command." They were urged to look to 
the state of their contracts for provisions and other sup- 
plies, and to their stocks of bedding and clothing, and to 
base their financial and other estimates on the aasump- 
Y 2 
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(ion tbat tlic wbole accommodation in the worlthoi 
would be required, probably for a considerable 
These recommendations were very generally acted upoi 
The total rates made in the months of September, Oi 
tober, November and December, amounted to 232,251,' 
and much activity was manifested in the collectioij of 
rates, as well as in providing the necessary euppliee. 
On the 29th August 1846, the returns for the wi 
frtMnn showeJ that the inmates of tlie several worl 
wa,id«u«». houses amounted to 43,655, and the nnmbei 
continued to increase until on the 17th October, four 
of the workhouses were reported to be full,** and most 
of the others became so shortly after, although they 
fluctuated in tliis respect from time to time. The aggre- 
gate weekly returns however showed a continual increase 
down to the end of February 1847, when the inmates 
amounted to 116,321, From that time the nmnber 
decreased, but the decrease was probably owing to 
distressed circumstances in wliich the imions were thei 
selves placed, rather than to any abatement of the gene] 
distress. There can, it is observed, be few situationa 
more painful than that of a board of guardians in the 
present condition of Ireland, surrounded by an appalling 
extent of destitution, yet without the means of relieving 
the sufferers. " Possessed of a workhouse capable of 
holding a few hundred inmates, the guardians are look) 
to with hope by thousands of famishing persona, and 
called on to exorcise the mournful task of selection 
the distressed objects who present themselves for admia*' 
sion as their last refuge from death." It was no longer 
a qnestiou whether the appHcants were fit objects for 
relief, but which of them could be rejected and whit 
admitted with the least risk of sacrificing life. "Wei 
persons in the last extremities of want to be detiii 
admittance, or on tlie other hand were those alreadl 
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admitted to be made the victims of over-crowding? — 
The course whicli prudence dictated was the one most 
opposed to human sympatbica. Eyewitnesses of the 
distress which was endured, the guardians could not 
always resist the appeals made to them ; and ajiplicant 
after applicant was admitted to the workhouse, long after 
the sanitary limit had been passed. 

It was tlie duty of the commissioners to resist all such 
impulsive yieldings, and they faded not to urge ovswrawd. 
upon the guardians the necessity for such re- ""tw^i** 
sistance on their part, without which the limited means 
of relief at their disposal would he sacrificed. They 
were told that effectual relief, even to the extent of the 
existing accommodation could not he given, if contagious 
disease took ptissession of the workhouse ; and that in 
attempting to go beyond due sanitary lumts, the guar- 
dians would turn what was designed and adapted for 
good purposes into an active evil, and deprive them- 
Belves of the power of using effectually those means of 
relief which had been placed at their command. In 
some instances orders imder seal were issued, prohibiting 
the guardians from admitting beyond a certain number. 
The commissioners likewise " called into action the 
proper functions of the medical officers of the work- 
houses, and placed upon them the direct responsibility 
of advising and warning the guardians of those limits, 
beyond which their admissions could not be extended 
without danger." Notwithstanding these precautious 
however, such was the fearful prevalence of distress, 
especially in Connaught and the soutli of Ireland, that 
all considerations of this nature were borne down, and 
the workhouses became crowded to an extent far beyond 
their proper capacity, the consequences of which were 
in some cases very disastrous. 

T jiTi i v iiTVh n iir i r IrnpitoK' V"'-f prcpjji-r-tl fr,^- i ' A f\i ;- t ^ r, e 

^^j;|,.,^,^ .-.n/-i.i-i-;.ijr i^niOTin^ ;nf..a«..u pVM«;iim...il tO lie iu ail 

uvciage state of health, aud they were geuerally found 
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Bufficient for the purpogg ^^ But now anhappilT, almi 
every per ann a.<imhi Mwasay d!umt — was either s ufferi ng 
from dysentery or fe\:^ r, or extreme exhaustion, or had 
the seeds of disease about him. Under such circum- 
atances Bppn.ratimi h.^r-Arr(f^ impnsBJlilp, diseases spread , 
and the whole workhouse •^v !^n ^lifl.ii,<T P(l itit/> one kr^ e 
•trh ^nitATT^ithoi it flip ^ppHi i nfui ii nrnf rrn rj frr rw ndg r ing 
ji^^^i, it^jiffi uMuli aa Biic fa. This state of things wai 
^^ *" not a httle aggravated by the illuess retiremeul 
'*'"'*■ or death of many of the principal officers. TI 
usual difficulty of replacing a master or a matron, cm 
medical officer when suddenly removed, was much 
creased by the dangerous nature of the service, there 
having been great mortality among these officers. liiir- 
in g the first four months of the current year^ at leas t 
a Tiindred and fifty were at taflrpd wj*-!^ fHanaoo^ »f whnm 
fifty-four had dJ ed^J ncluding seven clerks, pinp; mapt^rg, 
se ven medical officers, and r i'^ r.baplftins — a number un- 
usually large, and calculated no doubt to excite some 
disposition to undertake such duties. 

The weekly mortality in the workhouses went on 
Moruuij creasing from 4 in the 1,000 at the end 
^liL™. October 1846, to 13 in the 1,000 at the end 
January 1847,-20 in the 1,000 at the end of February, 
and 25 in the 1,000 at tho middle of April ; the number 
of inmates at these periods respectively being 68,839 — ■ 
111,621— 116,321— and 104,455. In the last week of, 
February, when the number of inmates attained its maxt- 
mmn, the deaths amounted to 2,267 ; whilst on the lOth, 
of April, when the inmates had been reduced to 1 04,455, 
the deaths of the preceding week were 2,613, thus shovp»j 
ing an increase of mortality notwithstanding a reduction 
in the number of inmates. The people had in fact become 
so exhausted by the severity of the distress, that in many 
cases death occurred immediately after admission. Thia' 
was the time when to escape famine and pestilence at! 
home, the great rush of immigranta to Liverpool and 
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western coasts of England and Scotland took place, and 
it is needless to say that the pressure must have been 
fearful to cause such an outponring of the population.' 
We must not omit to state however, that at this time 
great exertions were being made in many, indeed it may 
be said in most of the unions to obtain increased accom- 
modation for fever patients, by erecting or hiring build- 
ings temporary or permanent according to the urgency 
and nature of the case ; and also in like manner for in- 
creasing the means of workhouse accommodation, so as 
to bring it more nearly up to the wants of the period. 
The money expended upon these objects was in some in- 
stances obtained by way of loan, and in others was de- 
frayed directljL.from the rates ; but in all cases there was 
a considerable addition to the current expenditure by 
the provision thus made for affording additional relief. 

Emigration was regarded by many persons as the 
most prompt and effective remedy, under the cir- ^_ , 
cumstances then existmg in Ireland ; and govern- 
ment was appealed to for aBsislance in promoting it, by 
defraying the expense of passage and outfit for the 
emigrants. But it was thought highly probable that the 
emigration which would take place independently of 
any such inducement, would be quite as large as the 
United States and Canada could with advantage receive ; 
and the government therefore limited its interference to 
appointing additional agents to superintend the embark- 
ation of the emigrants, and to increasing the fund 
applicable to the relief of the sick after their arrival 
in the colonies.' In 1846 the emigration from Great 
Britain amounted to 129,851. Thiswasthe largestever 
then known; but in the first nine months of 1847 the 



• See ' History of the Kngliah Poor Law ' vol, ii. p. 393, where however Ihere 
ts a nii»prinl in the eighth lino from the bottom, of 1846 for 1847, which Ihe 
rexler is raquosteil to correct. 

< Upwftrdit of 100,000/. was oxpcodod in relieving th< sick uultkstitute ernt- 
gtauta Iwidcd in Caiuula in 1847. 
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number of emigraute was 240,461, nearly the whole of 
them from Ireland, and proceedmg to Canada and the 
United States, whence large remittances had heen sent 
by former emigrants to enable their relations and friends 
in Ireland to follow thenu Within the same period 
278,000 immigrants reached liverpool finom Ireland, of 
whom only 123,000 sailed from thence to foreign parts; 
and the remainder mnst therefore have oontinned a 
burden on the inhabitants, or wandered about the 
country begging, or died of disease the seeds of ^which 
they had brought with them, and which proved fatal to 
a great number of other persons as well as to the immi- 
grants themselves. It was the same everywhere.' In 
j^rteiitg^ the United States, in Canada and on the voyage 
•■■*«^«^ out, the poor emigrants seeking to escape from 
famine at home, were assailed by disease whithersoever 
they turned, and very many of them sunk under its 
ravages. During this fearful crisis, the deaths on the 
voyage to Canada increased from 5 in the 1,000, to about 
60 ; and so many more arrived sick, that the proportion 
of deaths in quarantine to the numbers embarked, in- 
creased from a little more than 1 to about 40 in the 1,000, 
besides still larger numbers who died at Quebec, Mont- 
real, and elsewhere in the interior. "* 

Reference is made in the Report of 1846, to the 
iTtoM^ generally satisfactory state of the finances of 
«»*«• the unions ; * but such was no longer the case 
in 1847, the heavy pressure consequent on the potato 
failure having exhausted their resources, and in many 
cases caused the most serious embarrassment. The 
returns show, that instead of there being as before 
money in the hands of the treasurers to meet the 
current expenditure, there was now, taking in the 
whole of the unions, a considerable deficit. Even 



■ Soo * History of the Scotch Poor Law,' p. 205. See also * History of the 
En^^lish Poor Law,' vol. ii. p. 893. 
»• Hoc * The Irish Crisis,' p. 143. ^ * Ante, p. 304. 



those unions which were accustomed to maintain their 
finances in a fair state of efficiency, had latterly failed 
to ohtain funds from the ratepayers proportioned to 
their expenditure. In some iuatancea, the commi&- 
sioners say, they have been compelled hy the extreme 
urgency of the case, to supply the guardians with 
bedding and clothing, and with the means of procuring 
food to satisfy the immediate wants of the inmates, 
" the means of doing so having been furnished by 
government ;" and they close their observations on 
these financial difficulties by stating, " that while the 
total expenses have been at the rate of at least 15G,0OOl. 
a year, the sums collected have not much exceeded tho 
rate of 609,050." 

The effect upon prices caused by tho failure of the 
potato, may in some measure be judged of by the weekly 
cost of maintenance in the workhouses, which instead 
of being about Is. 5d. per head as in former years, 
averaged Is. Bd. per head in March, and Is. M. per 
head in September 1846, after which it ex- iwrpuBin 
ceeded 2s. per head. This increase of coat must ■•"='- 
have materially added to the difficulties of the unions, 
not only by augmenting the pressure of the poor-rate, 
but also by reducing the means of the ratepayers for 
satisfying its demands. On every side there appeared 
ground for alarm, and no one could venture to look 
forward without feeling tho most serious apprehen- 
mons. A third failure of the crops, should such un- 
happily occur, would be attended with consequences 
the disastrous extent of which it must he alike impos- 
sible fully to estimate or guard against ; and the period 
was approaching when uncertainty on this vital point 
would be removed — At the end of another three months 
it woidd be seen whether want disease and misery were 
K again, but in a more aggravated form, to overspread the 
■ land, or whether the earth would yield forth its increaao 
H for the sustenance of man. 
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The Report for 1847-8 would, in the regular order, 
iMb have formed the tenth of the series. But it 
Keportoftb. had now been deemed necessary to establish a 
S°™e«r* separate conmiissiou for Ireland, entirely inde- 
'""^ pendent of the English commission, and the 
Report ia consequently entitled the first of the new 
executive. This Report Uke the nine preceding, is 
dated on the 1st of May; and as three Acts making 
very important changes in the law for the relief of the 
Irish poor had been passed early in the period to which 
the Report applies, (namely on the 8th of June and the 
22nd of July 1847), the insertion of the following sum- 
maries of these three Acts will be a fitting preliminary 
to our consideration of the Report itself. 

Th/t ] Oth ( itiff. Il/A Vir/ rnp 31 ig entitled ' An Act 
^^>^o make fiu'ther Provision for the Relief of the 
'estitute Poor in Ireland' — Sth June 1847, 




sickness j or serious accident, and thereby prevented from earn- 
ing a. subdgtencc for themaelves and their famihes ; and of 
destitute poor widows, having two or more legitimate children 
dependent upon them. Such poor persons, being destitute, 
are to be relieved either in the workhouse or out of the work- 
house as the guardians may deem expedient ; and the guar- 
dians arc also to take order for relieving and setting to work 
in the workhouse when there shall be sufficient room for so 
doing, such otlier destitute poor persons as they shall deem to 
be unable to support themselves by their own industry. 

Sections 3, 3. — Whenever relief cannot be afforded in the work- 
house owing to want of room, or '°^'"t ■>^—p°ja''Qfjnv(w qt 
infectious disease the workhouse ia unfit for tne reception of 
poor persons, the Poor law Commissioners may by order em- 
power the guardians to administer relief out of the workhouse 
to such destitute poor persons, for any time not exceeding two 
months; and on tnc receipt of suchonler, the guanhans are to 
make provision accordingly — Relief to able-bodied persong 
out of the workhouse, is however to be g^ven in food only, and 
the commissioners may from time to time regulate its ap- 
plication. 



Aj>. 1847. summahy of the extension act. 

Sections 4, 5, 6. — The commissionere m ay Hirpct. ||ip {nmnlinna in 
fij nftint relieving olRcers to assist m the administratioti uf 
relief; and also mediral o fflrpyi^ fi>r affnnli rg mwlii-jil rr-l jpf 
nut nf thp vi-nrlihonfie . whent^ver they shall deem such appoint- 
ments to be nccessarj' or expedient The commiBsioners may 
likewise, on application of the board of guardians, vrbererer 
an electoral divi»on is distant ax miles from the place of 
meetine:, form such diviraon into a district, with a committee 
to receive applications, and to report thereon to the guardians. 

Set^on 7. — Ri'lipviTiff nffipoi^ nre empow^p-d tn pivf pruvjpii^pal 
jyllpf in i-B^^ nf i.wrfnf jjp^^^^Jty bv an Order nf nrimkiinn fn 
the workhouse or fpvpr hospital i,^f tJin iiTiinn, or only affording 
such rehef as may be necessary in food, lodging, medicine or 
medical attendance, until the next meeting of the board of 
guardians, to whom the case is then to be reported, and their 
directions taken thereon. The guardians are to fiimisb the 
relieving officers with the necessary funds for the above pur- 
poses, m such manner as the Poor Law (^Tommissionera 
direct. 

Sections 8, 9, 10. — Relief to a wife or child is to be considered as 
given to the husband or parent, as the case may be ; and 
children are liable for the rehef afforded to their parents. 
Relief at the cost of a union, is only to be ^ven within the 
union. Occupiers of more than a quarter of an acre of land 
are not to be deemed destitute, nor to be relieved out of the 
poor-rates. 

Sections 11, 12. — Regulate the mode of charging out-door relief; 
and provide that no person shall be deemed resident in an 
electoral diviaon, unless Uiree years before he apphcs for 
relief, he shall have occupied some tenement witnin it for 
three months, or usually slept within it for thirty months. 

Sections 13, 14, 15. — Prescribe the conditions on which asastance 
may be given to emigration, and the proportion of the expense 
that may be defrayed out of the rates. The provisions of Bth 
and 7th Vict. cap. 92, sec. 18,* for tiie emigration of persons 
who have been three months in a workhouse, extended to poor 
persons not in a workhouse, or who have been there less than 
three months. The expense incurred in aid of emigration not 
to be deemed relief. 

Section 16. — The limitation of ex-officio guardians to one-third 
the number of elected guardians is repealed ; but it is at the 
same time provided that the ex-offidos shall in no case exceed 
the number of the elected guardians. 

* Ante, I-. 2tf3. 
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iseolve or ^| 

|iui«r unious wiuiuui cuiusetit ui ibk guanu&ns, oiid to form ^^ 
such other unionB therefrom as they shall deem expedient, and 
to adjust the claims and liabilities consequent thereon. The 
commiBdoners also empowered to dissolve a board of guardians 
on their failii^^ duly to dischargee their prescribed duties, and ^M 
to appoint paid officers to carry into execution the pro%'iaons ^M 
of the law, without any intermediate election of guardiauB. ^M 
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Sectiom 17, 18. — The commisraonerB empowered to dissolve i 
alter unions without consent of the guardians, and to fonn 
such other unions therefrom as they shall deem expedient, and 
to adjust the claims and liabilities consequent thereon. The 
commisdoners also empowered to dissolve a board of guardians 
on their failing duly to discharge their prescribed duties, and 
to appoint paid officers to carry into execution the pro%'iMons 
of the law, without any intermediate election of guardians. 

Section 19. — Enables the commisaoners to provide a chapel, and 
to make such regulations as they deem expedient, for securing 
the religious worslup of any denomination of Chnstians in the 
workhouses. 

Sections 20, 21, 22, 23, -?.i — Pr^^j-jp f..^ *).» p..wt^-^.^ »f «i.-- 
additional acres of land t" fw "^ fnr a fpmptpry, nr for t]if 
erection ot Jever warda. The commiasionere are also em- 
powered to hire or purchase, not exceeding 25 acres, for the 
purpose of erecting a school for the joint reception mdntenance 
and education of the children of the North and South Dublin 
unions, the management of such school to be conducted by a 
board chosen from among the guardians of the two unions, in 
such manner as the commissioners shall by order direct. Other 
unions may also be formed into school districts in like maimer, 
and for a like purpose. 

Sections 25, 26. — The commissioners empowered to prescribe the 
nualificatioDB and the duties of all officers, and to detenaine 
tneir continuance or removal, and to regulate their salaries, 
&a The administration of relief is also subject to the com- 
missioners' direction and controL 

Sections 27, 28, 29. — Accoimts are to be kept and audited as pre- 
scribed by the commissioners. Any payment disallowed by 
an auditor, is to be recovered from the party debited there- ' 
with. And on or before the 1st of May in every year, an 
account is to be laid before parliament of the expenditure on 
relief of the poor, and of the total number relieved in each 
union, during the year ended on the 29th of September 
preceding. 

27m; lOM and Wtk Vict. cap. 84, is entitled * An Act 
to make Provision for the Punishment of Va- 

uui viri, grants, and Persons offending against the Lawa 
in force for the Relief of the Destitute Poor in 

Ireland'— 22716? July 1847. 

After declaring it to be expedient to make fur- 
for the punishment of beggars and vagrants 
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&c., the 59(A section of the Irish Poor Relief Act" is repealed, 
and it is enacted instead, that every person descrtiDg or 
wilfuliy neglecting to maintain his wife or child, so that they 
become destitute and be relieved in or out of the workhouse 
of any union, shall on conviction he committed to hard labour 
for any time not exceeding three months. And persons 
wandering abroad begging or gathering alms, or procuring 
children to do so, and every person going from one union or 
electoral division to another for the purpose of obtaining relief, 
sliall be liable on conviction to be committed to hard labour 
for any time not exceeding one month. 
Sections 4, 5. — Offenders inay be apprehended by any person 
wliatsoever, and taken before a jualiee to be dealt with aa 
is above provided. Or when apprehended, the offender may 
be delivered over to a constable or other peace officer, to be 
taken before a justice for like purpose. Justices may upon 
proof of offence, issue their warrant for the apprehenMon of 
any such offender, to be dealt with as the Act directs Pro- 
ceeding by or before any justice are not to be quashed fo^^ 
want of form, nor removable by writ of certiorari. ^ 



The lOih and liih VIcl. cap. 90, is entitled 'An Act 
to provide for the Execution of the Laws for Thoiouund 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland.' After reciting ii^wrwi*! 
the several previous Acta under which the '"^ '*"' 
administration of relief to the poor in Ireland is subject 
to the direction and control of the Poor Law CommiB- 
sioners, whose commission will shortly expire, it declares 
it to be " expedient that the control of the administration 
of the laws for the relief of the poor in Ireland should 
be wholly separated from the control of the administra- 
tion of tlie laws for relief of the poor in England," and 
enacts that her Majesty may from time to time by 
warrant under the royal sign manual, appoint a fit 
person who, with the chief and under secretaries of 
the lord lieutenant sliall have the control, and shall be 
styled " Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland," and the person so ap- 
pointed shall be styled the Chief Commissioner — 

- Ante, p. 227. 
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Set^ons 2, 3. 4, 5. — The appointment of every chief commissoner 
IB to be published in tW ' Dublin Gazette.' The commis- 
sionere are to have a seal, which shall have the same force and 
effect aa the se^l of the Poor Law Cotumtssioners ; and they 
may appoint a secretary, inspectors, clerks &c., and may 
assign to the inspectors such duties, and delegate to them 
such powers as they may think necessary. 

Sections 6, 7, 8. — One of the inspectora is to be appointed an 
assistant-commiseioner, to assist in the business of the office 
in such mamier as the commis^oners direct ; and to him may 
be delegated the powers and functions of the cliief commis- 
sioner in the latter s absence. The inspectors are entitled to 
attend boards of guardians, and all meetings held for the 
relief of the poor, and may take part in the proceedmgs, but 
are not to vote. All s.ilaries are to be determined by the 
Treasury. 

Sections 9, 10. — The powere and duties of the Poor law Comnu»- 
souers are transferred to the new commissioners ; and if any 
vacancy occur, the surviving or continuing commiswoners or 
commissioner may continue to act. The commissioners are 
constituted a body corporate, and for all purposes connected 
with the administration of the laws for the relief of the poor 
throughout Ireland they are to be deemed successors of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, all property held by whom becomes 
vested in them accordingly. 

Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. — The commissioners are empowered 
to make rules orders and regulations, and to vary or rescind 
the same. Also to make general rules with the approbation 
of the lord lieutenant, who may at any time disallow the same 
or any port thereof, without prejudice however to things law- 
fully done under them before such disallowance. Every rule 
order or regulation directed to, or affecting more than one 
union, is to be deemed a general rule. 

Sections 16, 1 7, 18. — The rules orders and regulations of the Poor 
Law Commissioners are to continue in force until varied or 
rescinded by the commissioners appointed under this Act, 
whose authority is in all cases to be substituted for the former, 
and is to have like force and effect in Ireland. Acts under 
seal not to be valid, unless ^gned by two of the comnu&> 
sioners, or by the chief commissioner, or in his absence by the 
assistant-conamissione r. 

Sections 19, 20. — ^The commissioners empowered to summon wit- 
nesses not exceeding twenty miles distant, and to make 
inquiries and call for returns, and examine on oath. Persons 
giving false evidence are subjected to the penalties of perjury ; 
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and on refusing to give evidence, or neglecting to obey ihe 
commis^oners' summons, or to produce Itooks vouchers &c, 
are to be deemed guiltj* of a. misdemeanour. 

Sectioiu 21, 2i. — ^The commisduncrs arc annually to report their 
proceedings to the lord lieutenant The Report is to be laid 
before parliament, and is to contain a distinet statement of 
every order and direction issued in respect to out-door relief. 
All lawful proceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
all things done under previous Acta, and not varied or repealed 
by this Act, are declared valid. 

Section 23. — The chief commissioner and other persons to be 
appointed and employed under this Act, are not to hold office 
or exercise any of the powers hereby given, " for a longer 
period than five yean next after the day of the passing of Uiis 
Act, and thenceforth until the end of tne then nest session of 
parliament," after which the power of appointing commlsaon- 
ers is to cease to operate or have effect 

These three Acts have, it will be seen, made very 
considerable changes in the law, and taken conjointly 
with the original Relief Act of 1838, and the Amend- 
ment Act of 1843," may be considered as forming the 
entire code of Irish Poor Laws, and such moreover as 
they may be expected to continue, there being apparently 
no room for further alteration, or at least not to any 
material extent. 

The sanction of out-door relief given by the first of 
the three Acts is a most important departtire 
from the principle of the original statute, and vnottb, 
was wrung from the legislature by the distress- 
ing circumstances in which the country was placed 
by the successive failures of the potato crop. With 
starvation raging almost universally around, it was 
felt that it would be impossible to maintain the restric- 
tion of relief to the limits of the workhouse. The 
concession made in the 1st and 2nd sections must how- 
ever be regarded as exceptional, and as being intended 
^ to meet an exceptional case ; for the necessity of work- 

^M ' That IB Thf Itt and 2nd Vict. cap. 50, and TJit Glh and llh Vitl. cap. 92. 
^K Ante, pp. 223 <( M^. Mid 2!)1 tt teq. 
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houBC relief being the established rale, never perhaps 
commanded more general assent, than at the time when 
a departure from it was thus sanctioned. The author 
was examined before a committee of the house of lords 
on this question, and he gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that under the circumstances existing in Ireland 
the concession was necessary, the preservation of life 
being paramount to all other considerations; but at the 
same time he considered, that the rule of in-door relief 
should be departed from only so far, and in such a way, 
as would secure its resumption with the least difficulty 
and at the earliest possiljfe period ; and the two first 
sections of the Act are not at variance with this view," 
In sanctioning out-door relief under the then emergency, 
the legislature limited its application, imposing certain 
conditions and restrictions, and at the same time in- 
vesting the commissioners with large powers for check- 
ing abuse. Nay more, as if distrusting the discretion 
of the conamissioners themselves, the 2\st section of cap, 
90 provides that theii- Report, which is to be laid before 
parliament, "shall contain a distinct statement of every 
order and direction issued by them in respect to out- 
door relief." The appointment of relieving and medical 
officers and of district committees, was no doubt a con- 
siderable extension of the union machinery, but it was 
necessary for giving efiect to the law at the time, and 
either or all might be discontinued when no longer 



• The neeessity for adhering to tlie principle of indoor relief was fully re- 
co^iacd by this committee, wliOBC iniiiiries were fur the most part limited to 
that point, without going into the general question of the Poor Law, Anyde- 
t^led account of the committee's proceedings does not therefore appear to be 
called for at this time, as no new light was thrown upon the subject by ila 
iniestigatioQB. The same may be siud of the commission for " inquiring into 
the state of the law and practice in respect to the occupation of land in Ire- 
land," (of which the Earl of Devon was chairmnii), and whose rci^rts are ex- 
ceedingly valuable ; but they do not directly bear upou our aiiliject, and hava 
therefore not been noticed. I have indeed endeavoured to confine attention to 
the I'oor-law itself, and to those matters immediately connected with it, and 
calculated to elnciilato its working, tliese collectively presenting a field BuSi- 
ciently extcnrive. 
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required. Tlie limitation of relief by the 9(/( section, 
and the extension of assistance for the purpose of emi- 
gration to persons not in a workhouse by the \Atk 
section, are both likely to be of use, as may also he the 
provision in the IGth section with regard to ex-officio 
guardiaus. But the power given to the commissioners by 
the 1 7ih ami 1 Stk sections, to alter unions, and to dissolve 
ixtards of guardians and appoint paid officers to carry 
the law into execution, is by far the most important of 
the provisions of this Act, with the exception of those 
sanctioning outrielief. 

The second of the above Acts (cap. 84) is in fact a 
resumption of the vagrancy clauses which were in- 
tended to form part of the original Relief Act,"* and 
which have now been rendered more necessary by 
the sanctioning of out-relief. The third of the alxjve 
Acta (cap. 90) providing for the appointment of a 
separate commission for Ireland, may be regarded 
as a consequence of the unfortunate condition of that 
country, which was now said to require all the care 
and undivided attention of distinct functionaries. I 
have already stated that such was not my opinion, 
and after all that has passed I still am satisfied that 
the Poor Laws of England and Ireland might be 
administered under the superintendence of the same 
commission, as efficiently as under separate commis- 
sions ; and that there would be a weight of authority 
influence and other advantages arising from the com- 
bination of the two, which would not be found in a 
separate commission. The example of Scotland was 
much relied upon as warranting the separation, but the 

I cases are not similar, the Scottish Poor Law differing 
essentially from that of England, whereas the Irish 
law is directly founded upon it, and in its working 
must to a great degree be regulated by English ex- 
► AnU", p. 211. 
■ 
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perience. But the separation having taken place, 
would be difficult to retrace the step, unless indee* 
there should be, as has on high authority been proposf 
an entire amalgamation of the two governments 
aboHsliing the office of lord heutenant, in which i 
the Insh commission would naturally if not necessarih 
become merged in the English, It is bootless ho'wevei 
to speculate upon these or other possible changes, and 
we will therefore resume our task of tracing out the 
progiess of the law, and inquiring into the circum™ 
stances under which it has to be administered. 

On the passing of the first of the above Acts (lOi 
arid llth Vkt. cap. 31, commonly kuown as the Relii 
Extension Act), copies of it were forwarded to 
the unions, and the attention of the several boards ( 
guardians was called to the necessity of making pn 
vision on a much larger scale than heretofore for th 
relief of the poor, and pointing out the conditions tx 
which the relief was henceforward to be administera 
to the classes of infirm and able-bodied. Five addi 
tioual assistant-commissioners were also appointed ' i 
attend to the large increase of duties now devolved 
chMwofue "po° tli6 commission. On the 27th of Angual 
^Jl^J^fJ^- the appointment of Mr, Twisleton as chie 
'**'■ commissioner, imder the 10/A a7id llth Viet 

cap. 90, was notified in tlie Dublin Gazette, and on tb 
following day the administration of the law becam 
vested in the new commission established l>y that Act 
the ten gentlemen then acting as assistant-commissionen 
were appointed inspectors, and Mr. Power was appointed 
the assistant-commissioner. 

The extent of sickness and moi-tality in the work 
f>»™»oi houses towards the middle of April, has already 
muriaui)'. becu notlced,' The returns continued to shoij 

' These were Mr. Crawforrl, Mr. Bonrke, Mr. Stanley, tuiil Mr, Bar 
Mr. Pliclnn had beeu appointed some months previously to superintend 
sanitary titx.ie of t)ic workhouses. Mr. Slanluy afterwards became secret*^ 
and wns succeeded aa inspector by Mr. Flatiftgui. 
■ ' Ante, p. 32G. 
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a gradual decrease of deaths from that time, although 
there was no material decrease in the number of 
inmates or of fever patients until the month of July, 
when a decline rapidly took place in all tliree ; and In 
the last week of August the number of inmatj^s was 
reduced to 76,319, of sick (including 5,782 fever pa- 
tients) to 15,240, and of deaths to 6-16, or 8 in every 
1,000 weekly. In the first week of October the inmates 
had again increased to 83,719, but the deaths were 
only 433, averaging 5 per 1,000 weekly. These num- 
bers show the extent of the pressure on the work- 
houses in the earlier pajt of 1847. fiiif. tho ovf..nf r^F 
..■■«i«t!^p<'P nfFnrdp.1 n^f'M iin-. !i\-myiorsf^v^i>i^^.^jl^it\>i. 
Fevi^r Hospital Acts {lOlhand llt/iVfciycfip.". 1 and 11 ^ 
must also be stated, in order to show the universality of 
the distress. Under the former Act, on the 8th of May 
rations were issued to 826,325 persons; on the d«™«! 
5tli of June to 2,729,684 ; on the 3rd of July to "^^^^ 
3,020,712 ; on the 1st of August to 2,520,376 ; on the 
29th of August to 1,105,800; on tho 12th of September 
to 505,984 ; and at the end of September the issues alto- 
gether ceased. Under the latter Act irrinTn"in(l?^'"'i 

WjtHprQY'-^-''^ f"*- ^^^'^ trnntmonlnf 9r. ^Tft fi^Yfr P"ti''Tltji, 
^r,^ tV.» iTromjrA mimlinr In hnapiti^l w.lH ahoilt 1 It^nOn 

The proceedings under these Acts, when viewed in con- 
junction with those under the Poor Law, will sufficiently 
explain the magnitude of the crisis through which the 
country passed at this period, and the fearful sufferiug 
and privations to which the people were unliappily and 
it may be added unavoidably exposed. 

The financial state of the unions became greatly de- 
pressed during this trying period. The fact of rbmcli 
the treasurers balances havmg turned against nuu,,* 
the unions is noticed in the Report of the previous 
year," and this continued down to the end of September, 
when owing to great exertions in .the collection, the 
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returns again showed a credit balance of upwards ojH 
10,000/, in favour of the guardians. There was Btili 
however a large arrear remaining for collection, and 
this continued to be the case throughout the succeeding 
iialf-year, uotwithstauding that the large sum of 961,354 
was collected and lodged with the treasurers, a pro( 
that the guardians were not backward in making pr< 
vision for carrying out the law, although the imp 
verished state of many of the unions rendered ti 
collection difficult after the rates were made. 

The harvest of 1847 proved to be a good one. Coi 
A good trary to expectation the potato crop was fr( 
^"^"^ from disease, but the quantity gro\vn was con 
paratively small, and the price continued so higli tli 
the peasantry were unable to ptirchase. The failui-e < 
the crop in the two previous years had discouraged the] 
from planting, and they were consequently in grei 
measure deprived of their usual means of living. Th 
large importations of Indian meal had however eo fa 
reduced the price of that and other descriptions of foo( 
that the general cost of subsistence was not much greate 
tlian in ordinary seasons, aud in districts where th 
people found employment at moderate wages, they gene 
rally fared better than in former years. But in district 
where there was no employment or money wages, an< 
where the peasantry had been accustomed to subsist a 
jiotatoes raised by themselvee, this resource being ne 
glected, they would necessarily be in want of food, an< 
would require assistance to preserve them from starva 
tion. It was certain therefore, notwithstanding th 
non-appearance of the potato disease, that there woulj 
be much distress in many parts of the country lonj 
before the approach of harvest iu the following year 
and in order to be prepared for affording needful relia 
in such a contingency, without at the same time wei ' 
cning the incentive to independent exertion in 
labouring classes, it was necessary that a large increi 
of workhouse accommodation should be provided, Tlu 
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point the commiesioners continued earnestly to prese 
upon the attention of the eeveral boards of guardians, 
and for the most part with bucccbb. 

The extent and population of the Irish unions and 
the constitution of many of the boards of guardians, 
rendered it probable that the new and more labonous 
dutiea imposed upon them by the Extension Act (10/A 
and llth Vict. cap. 31) would not always be fulfilled, 
and that in some instances there might either be a failuro 
of necessary relief, or a misapplication of the union 
funds. The power of dissolving a board of guardians, 
and at once appointing paid officers to discharge their 
duties, was given to the commissioners for the piu'pose 
of enabling them to deal with cases of this kind ; and 
being armed with such a power, they were responsible 
for its exercise whenever the occasion called for it — 
" Although reluctant in the highest degree, (they say) 
to interfere even temporarily with a system of self- 
government involving the great principle of popular 
representation in the raising and expenditure of a public 
fund, it appeared to them that in the immediate circum- 
rrtances of the country, a more imperative object de- 
manded for a time the sacrifice of those considerations, 
and that it was their paramount duty by every means 
which the legislature had placed at their disposal, to 
provide for the effectual relief of the destitute poor." 
Acting under these views, and on the occurrence of 
what they considered to be serious default on the part 
of the guardians, the commissioners dissolved ^±^^<^ 
tliirty-two boards,* and appointed paid officers aiwiwd. 
in their stead. The default in nearly every instance 
was either a failure to provide sufficient funds, or to 
apply them efficiently in relieving the destitute. Full 



> fhcH were Athlona, BttUina, BftUinrobi, Bantir, Ctthirriveeni, Cnrrick-uii- 

Shttiincm CiiBllobnr, Ciintlorcagh, CavftD, Clifden, CooUhill, EnniskillBii, En- 
niatymon, GBlwny, Oori, (imnard, Kanturk, KennikTD, Kilkenny, Kilrush, 
l/fralunl f^jiighroB. Lowlhontlowu, MohJII, Newc«istlo, Ktiw itona, KotKWiii- 
uiuu Scnriff Triiu, Tuam, Tulkmote, Watatford, and Wwtport. 
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details of each case were laid before parliament, and 
the necessity of the proceeding was generally admittHJ, 
although it was no doubt much to be lamented that task 
a necessity should have arisen. 

It ie, however, satiefactory to fiud that in a greatnu^oril^ 
of the unions relief was provided and administered %tl» 
giLardians in an orderly and efficient manner. Then 
were Bome exeoptions in addition to the above, it ib tm, 
and the commissioners had to exert all their infinew 
and authority in procuring the appointment of relieving 
officers to receive and inquire into applications for reli^ 
as provided by the Extension Act and directed by tlim 
own order. Another point on which the cotnmissionHt 
onMuor fouud much difficulty in winning the acquitt- 
mpiajaaA. ^,g^gg ^f ^jjg guardiafls was with regard to Ak 
mode of employing poor persons, for whose relief out rf 
the workhouse under the 2nd section of the ExtenmoD 
Act, a necessity had arisen in some unions. The gnari 
ians ■wished the employment to be of a productive or 
profitable nature, and that it should be applied maijily 
with that view. The commissioners were desirous thai 
the employment should serve as a test of destitution, i 
recommended stone-breaking as open to least objection, 
the food to be given not as the price of labour but in relief 
of destitution, the labour being required simply as the 
condition of the relief; and in the unions where outnlocr 
relief in food was given to the able-bodied on this prin-- 
ciple, the numbers are said to have been for the most. 
piirt kept within moderate limits. 

But although the labour-test might so far have suo- 
iDCRwe ot ceeded, the operation of the workhouse system 
;;^^^ in the present difficult circumstances had been 
"""^ found far less equivocal, and its efficiency i 

more universally acknowledged by those engaged in the 
administration of relief. A large extension of workhouse 
room, partly permanent partly temporary had been pro- 
vided. The whole accommodation including additional 
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workhouses and fever hospitals connected with the work- 
bouBeB would be suiEcient for upwards of 150,000 jier- 
Bons, " being an addition of more than one-third to the 
accommodation originally provided." In consequence 
of this great increase of workhouse accommodatlun, it 
appears that in 25 of the unions no relief was given out 
of the workhouse, " except perhaps in the occasional 
exercise of the provisional powers of the relieviug 
officers," and yet the workhouses of none of these unions 
were said to be full. In 35 other unions, out-door relief 
was afforded only under the 1*( sixticm of the Extension 
Act, that is to the infirm, widows with two or more 
children, and persons disabled by sickness or accident 
In the remaining 71 unions, orders had been issued 
under the 2nd section, authorizing outfdoor relief in food ; 
but in only 23 of these was it authorized to be given 
without distinction of class. 

In proof of the efficiency of the workhouse in checking 
applications for relief, when not caused by actual neces- 
sity, tlie example of Dublin may he cited. In the first 
week of July, rations were gratuitously issued Ttxnuwio 
in thetwoDuhKn unions to 57,509 persons, and "^""^ 
the proportion of these clawed as able-bodied amounted 
with their families to 46,432. In the South miion the 
number on the relief lists was greatly reduced before the 
15tli of August, the day on which the issues under the 
Temporary Relief Act were ordered to cease ; but in the 
North union more than 20,000 persona continued to 
receive rations, and the comuuBsioners were entreated 
to issue an order xmder the powers given to them by 
the Extension Act sanctioning its further continuance, 
tlio guardiaoB being apprehensive that so large an 
amount of relief could not with safety be suddenly dis- 
continued. The commissionerB deemed it to be their 
duty to resist the appeal, and recommended the guardians 
to convert a building then in their occupation and capable 
of accommodating 400 per&ouS| into a eubsidiary work- 
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house. This was accordingly done, and admission was 
offered to such of the able-bodied and their families 
applied for relief when the rations were discontinued ; 
but the new Bubsidiaiy workhouBe was not filled by 
those who accepted the offer, and all the others found 
the means of living by their own exertions. The class 
receiving out-door relief under the 1st section of the Act 
(i. e. the aged and infirm poor and widows with two or 
more children) were at the same time, with some aesiet- 
ance from the mendicity institution, reduced to about 
4,000 persons ; and no neceBsity afterwards arose for 
issuing an order under the 2nd section in either of the 
Dublin unions. 

To this example of the eflSciency of the workhouse in 
preventing undue applications for relief, may be added 
the testimony of the relief commissioners appointed 
under The 10th and lltk Vkt. cap. 7," as to the extreme 
difficulty or rather impossibility in the state of Ireland 
at that time, of guarding against gross abuse in the 
administration of relief without the corrective of the 
woikhouse test, even although in the shape of daily 
lupMtof rations of cooked food. In their third Report 
^^Tr^ dated 17th June 1847, the commissioners make 
S^ifldntt *^'® following remarkable staf^mient — "In 
K*ojp.i. several instances the government inspecting 
officers found no difficulty in striking off hxmdreds of 
names that ought not to have been placed on the lists, 
including sometimes those of servants and men in the 
constant employ of persons of considerable station and 
property. These latter are frequently themselves mem- 
bers of the committees, and in some cases the very 
chairmen, being magistrates, have sanctioned the issue 
of rations to tenants of their own of considerable hold- 
ings, possessed of live stock, and who it was found had 
paid up their last half-year's rent." . . . " lu 

* Ante, p. 317, 
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;her districte, the measure is Bubjcct to deception and 
ittj frauds practised by many of the order imme- 
iately above the class of actually destitute, and wbicli 
.nnot be entirely checked by the best exertions of the 
best committeea. Even in the districts where the 
service ia most correctly performed, the numbers on the 
lists will no doubt exceed those of the really destitute." 
It was perhaps to be expected under the circumstances 
tlien existing in Ireland, that something like what ie 
here described might occur ; but it could hardly liave 
been expected that it would liave been to such an extent, 
or tliat persons in the positions named would have 
descended to practices at once so disgraceful and so un- 
patriotic. Against such frauds the workhouse seemed 
to be the only safeguard. 

The entire expenditure from the rates on relief of the 
poor in the 130 unions during the twelve EipHrfiw™ 
months ending 29th September 1847, was -t^p"^- 
803,084/. The number of inmates on that day was 
86,376, and the total number relieved in the work- 
houses within the year was 417,139. There was some 
expenditure in a few of the unions shortly before the 
29th September, although the issues under the Tem- 
porary Relief Act did not until then wliolly cease. 
The relief under the Extension Act (lO/A and llth 
Vict., cap. 31) which then commenced, continued to 
increase as the distress arising from tlie exhaustion of 
the small crops raised in many parte of the country 
became more and more severe. On the I2th Nmabniia 
February 1848 the number in the several work- b.^^ 
houses amounted to 135,467, and the mortality reached 
11 per 1,000. This was perlxaps to be expected from the 
great pressure upon the workhouses, and the wretched 
condition of very many of the poor persons at the time 
they were admitted. Contagious disease again pre- 
vailed, and the fatal effects again extended to the work- 
house oiEccrs, ninety-four of whom died, chiefly uf fever. 
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and also two of the Poor Law inspectors, and one vii 
guardian in couree of the year. 

Although the numbers in the workhouses went on 
ootdoor increasing in the latter montlis of 1847, it wa« 
"^^' not until February and March 1848 that tha 

hoUBcs became filled, and that out-door relief wa« 
largely administered. In February the cost of out* 
relief in money and food amounted to 72,039/. 
March to 81,339^. The numbers and cost were then 
both at their maximum, and according to the best 
mate which could be formed, the average daily nmnl 
of outdoor poor relieved was 703,762, and of in-d< 
140,536, making an aggregate of 844,298 perHoni 
The description of food supplied to the poor in lieu ( 
their habitual food the potato, consisted for the moi 
part of a pound of Indian meal, that being ihe quantit 
of cereal food approved by the Central Board of Healt 
in Ireland as necessary for the daily sustenance of a 
adult. The price of Indian meal was at that tinrt 
about Id. per lb., so that the cost of the food thus supN 
plied probably did not exceed the cost of that to whii^ 
the people had been accustomed. It appears therefore 
that in the early part of 1848 no less than 800,000 
persons were reheved daily at the charge of the pooP" 
rates, consisting chiefly of the most helpless part of thd 
most indigent classes in Ireland ; and the commissionem 
say they " cannot doubt that of this number a lar^ 
proportion are by this means, and this means alone, 
daily preserved from death through want of food.' 
The above 800,000 is irrespective of the children sup 
plied with food and clotlung by "The British Associai 
tion," the number of whom in March 1848 amounted t6 
upwards of 200,000.* So that the total number of pereoM 
then receiving eleemosynary support must have exceede ~ 
a milhou, or over one-eighth of the entire population. 



' See Beport of the afisodBtion, p. 41. 
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The official returns of the collection and expenditure 
of the poor-rates are made up to the 31st March 1848, 
and comprise six months only of the parochial year 
which will end on the 29th September following. They 
show that in those six mouths 961,356/. had been col- 
k'cted, and 781,198/. expended, thus exhibiting an 
excess of collection over expenditure of 180,158/. The 
•tate of the balances appears therefore to have greatly 
improved,' and rates to the amount of 061,855/. still 
remained on the books for collection. " Up to this 
point tlierefore (the commiBsioners observe) the finan- 
cial progress has been favourable " — But they add, " if 
we should have to sustain operations for five months 
longer, at the rate of expenditure exhibited for March, 
it is clear that great exertions havo yet to be made in 
the collection of rates, in order to escape a large accu- 
mulation of debt at the close of the year." The above 
statements apply to the unions in the aggregate. There 
are however the commissioaers say, certain wrtM^in 
unions which " cannot for some years be cleared ''»*™- 
from present debt under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and in unions which on the whole are well 
provided with funds, many electoral divisions are in a 
state of almost hopeless bankruptcy." 

The proceedings of the " British Relief Association " 
have already been noticed.' The committee Bria.hB.iut 
of the association had still a considerable sum ***'*""• 
at their disposal in the latter end of 1847, and tliis 
it was determined to appropriate in aid of such of 
the distressed unions above adverted to as the Poor 
Law Commissioners should recommend for that purpose, 
and also in *' affording food and clothing to children 
through the medium of schools." Accordingly grants 
to the amount of 143,519/. were successiveiy made to 
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the dietrcBsed unioriB' m aid of their general expend: 
ture ; and with regard to the school-<;hiIdren, it 
— " by the let of Januaiy 1848 tlie system was in full 
operation in thirteen of the more distressed unions, 
58,000 children were on the relief-roll of the assoda- 
tion, and this number gradually increased, until in the 
month of March upwards of 200,000 children, attending 
echoolB of all denominations in twenty-seven western 
unions, were participating in this relief. The total ex- 
penditure for feeding the children amounted to 80,885/., 
in addition to which the sum of 12,083/. was spent in 
clothing, making a total expenditure during the second 
period of the relief operations of the association of 
236,487;."" Treasury grants to the extent of 114,908/. 
had also been made in aid of the distressed unions, 
diu'ing the present year. 

It may not be irrelevant here to state, that tlie entire 
of the rates made in all the unions from the first 
cfnM introduction of the Poor Law down to the date 
of the present Report, have (exclusive of the 
last rate) amounted to 2,496,412/., of which not more 
than 48,804/., or 2 per cent., has been lost — 143,046/., 
or 6 per cent., of arrears having been carried into the 
rates last made. The last-made rates amounted to 
1,462,878/., which added to the above makes a total of 
3,959,290/. assessed upon the property of Ireland for 
the relief of the poor, in course of the ten years since 
the introduction of the Poor Law, the last three being 
years of such intense distress as it was perhaps never 
before the lot of an entire people to be subjected to. 
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• Tbe« were Balliiia, Bclmullet, Ballinrobe, Ballysbannon, Pantry, Bojrie. 
Cahirciveen, Cmrick-on-ShniiRon, Ciutlebar, Ciutleroi^h, Clifden, Doneipd, 
Gnlway, Gleiitiea, Ronmare, Kilniah, Listowet, Moiiorhaniiltoo, MUron), Ho- 
hill, Rosoommon, Fcaiiff, Skibbereen, Sligo, Swinofonl, Tralpe, Dinple, Tuant, 
Westport, Athlone, Ennistymoo, Gorl, Nenagh, Loughrea aud New Kow, 
This list aomewbat diScni from tbo one giyeo in the commissioners' Iloporl, 
bnt I quote from that rurDished by the association, wlioeo Report was mada 
suhAeiiucnilf, \teina datnl 1st Jauuary Ibi'J. 

* 8vo Report of Uie I'rilish Relief AflsociatioD, pp. 41 and 46. 
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The Report for 1848-9 is dated, not on the Ist May, 
as before, but on the 14th July. At the end ibm. 
of their last Report, the commissioners ad- npan"" 
verted to the g^eat efFoits which were made S^"^"^, 
to restore the potato to its former position of ^"""^ 
the staple crop of Ireland, as being a circumstance at 
once hopeful aud alarming. The policy of a people's 
relying for subsistence on a crop so uncertain in its 
produce, and which so soon decays, is no doubt a 
question of momentous importance. But this was lost 
sight of in the promise of an abundant harvest ; and 
as the disease bad done little mischief last year, it 
was hoped the country would be equally free from its 
ravages in the present. At the beginning of k^™"* 
August however, the appearance of blight was ■"«»» 
reported from many parts of the country, and although 
not so general nor so destructive as in 1846, the disease 
proved much worse than in 1847, and there can be no 
doubt that a considerable proportion of the crop was 
destroyed by it. In October sound potatoes were sold 
at Sd. per stone, a price at which the ordinary rate of 
wages would not allow a labourer to purchase them for 
the support of his family. Another season of distress 
was therefore evidently impending. The out-relief lists 
liad been reduced from 830,000 in July, to 200,000 on 
the Ist of October, when the numbers again began to 
increase, and on the last day of December they amounted 
to nearly 400,000. The numbers in the workhouses 
increased in the same period from 114,000 to 185,000, 
with a weekly rate of mortality of 6i per 1,000. State- 
ments of the numbers relieved, and the cost of the relief 
afforded, were periodically submitted 1o parliamcut 
throughout the whole of this trying period. 

In the earlier months of 1849 there was greater pri- 
vation and suffering among tlie population of o™,idi„r.^ 
le western and south-western districts, than ' ™" 
at any time since the fatal season of 1846-7. " Ex- 
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haustion of resources by the long continuance of adverse 
circumstances, caused a large accession to the ranks of 
the destitute. Clothing had been worn out or parted 
with to provide food, or seed in seed-time ; and the loss 
of cabins and small holdings of land, either by eviction 
or voluntary abandonment, rendered many thousands of 
femilies shelterless and destitute of fuel as well as food." 
The distress hence arising, aggravated by the inclement 
weather which then prevailed, was not we are told 
effectually met by the system of out-door relief. Where 
the workhouses were full, poor persons receiving out- 
relief were often compelled to part with a portion of 
their food to obtain a lodging. The cabins became 
crowded with ill-fed, ill-clothed, sickly people, and 
epidemic disease found victims prepared for its attacks. 
A great proportion of those who died in the work- 
houses at this period, had previously suffered from fever 
and dysentery, and entered the workhouse weakened by 
extreme privation, or in an advanced state of disease. 

In the month of March a new enemy appeared, 
choien, cholera having broken out in the western and 
'"'■ south-western unions, whence it afterwards eX' 
tended to other parts of the country. The disease how- 
ever assumed its most virulent form in the above 
unions, and proved extensively fatal to the inmates of 
the workhouses, as well as to the population generally. 
Great exertions were made to check its ravages ; but 
the commissioners express their regret that a want of" 
means had crippled their efforts, and in some urgent 
cases they had been obliged to apply for permission to 
appropriate a limited portion of the funds placed at 
their disposal by government, to provide the means of 
treatment for cholera patients, at a time when they wera 
anxious to apply every sum remitted to them to the 
purchase of food for the in-door and out-door poor iq 
the distressed unions. After a time the cholera di^ 
appeared from most of the unions in the west and eouth^ 
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but at the date of the Report it still prevailed with much 
virulence in other parts of Ireland, 

The inmates of the several workhonaes in the first 
week of March 1849 amounted to 196,523, and Enem-f 
the weekly mortality to 9^ per 1,000, In the n"*"-"'/. 
first week of May the number of inmates was 220,401, 
with a mortality of 12i per 1,000. At the end of June 
the inmates were 214,867, and the mortality was re- 
duced to 6i per 1,000. The numbers receiving out- 
relief at the three periods respectively were 592,705 — 
646,964— and 768,902. These numbers show the ex- 
tent of distress to which the people had been reduced 
by famine and disease in the last four diBastrous years. 
This is also evidenced by the inquests held in cases of 
alleged death through actual want, the number of which 
in the first five months of 1849 amounted to 431. The 
suffering must necessarily indeed have been greater 
in each successive year than in the one preceding, since 
the general means were being continually reduced by 
the failure of the crops, the weakest and poorest of the 
people sufiering first, then those a degree above them, 
and so on, until the comparatively well-to-do occupier 
of a few acres of land who had contributed to the relief 
of others, is himself dragged down t« the condition of 
the lowest. 

A conviction appears t« have become very general, 
that the abuses and ahortcoininafs incidental to Exiaaiaam 
out-door relief, especially when administered on ™i»"UUon. 
a large scale, cannot be altogether prevented ; and that 
in-door relief is preferable, not only under ordinary 
circumstances, but in seasons of severe distress like the 
present. Hence the guardians had hired building after 
building in aid of the workhouses at first pi-ovided ; 
and the entire accommodation, which was originally 
calculated for 100,000 inmates, and which during the 
previous year had beeu increased to 150,000, had now 
been so far extended as to be equal to the accommodation 
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of 250,000. On this circuinstanoe and the convictions 
out of which it arose, the commissioners chiefly founded 
their hope of securing an effective and economical ad- 
ministration of the law. It will be their duty, they 
say, to give a right direction to these views, by en- 
deavouring to make the auxiliary establishments effec- 
tive in point of classification and discipline, and to 
reduce where practicable the expenses of management ; 
and if their efforts should be assisted by the gradual 
return of agricultural prosperity in the western and 
south-western parts of Ireland, they confidently expect 
at no very distant period to be enabled to withhold the 
exercise of the exceptional power confided to them in 
the 2nd section of the Belief Extension Act,^ or at least 
to confine its operation within very narrow limits. 

The fact that in 25 of the unions no relief was given 
BMtrieuonor cxccpt iu thc workhousc is mentioned in the 

relief to the '- 

wofUKxue. Report of the preceding year.* Several imions 
which then gave out-relief have since ceased to do so, and 
the number in which relief is restricted to the workhouse 
was now 35. In the great majority of these unions the 
result of such restrictions had been in all respects satis- 
factory. The applications of proper objects were not 
refused, and yet there had been sufficient means for 
relieving all the really destitute, wliilst except in cases 
where epidemic disease had prevailed in the neighbour- 
hood, and been thence imparted to the inmates, the 
workhouses of these unions had generally been healthy. 
In some instances however where the destitution was 
severe and wide-spreading, and where the auxiliary 
houses had been insufficient or defective, the adherence 
to in-door relief exclusively was less satisfactory. The 
insufficiency of workhouse accommodation led to over- 
crowding, and thence arose disease, fed and aggravated by 
the continual influx of destitute persons in a state of utter 

• Ante, p. 330. *« Ante, p. 343. 
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exhaustion, or bearing about them the seeds of the 
prevalent malady. In all such cases, and they were 
not many, the guardians were urged to resort to thoso 
provisions of the Act which empower them to afford 
ont^loor rehef, until they had provided the necessary 
accommodation for enabling them to restrict it to the 
workhouse without endangering life, or violating the 
principle of the Poor Law. 

In connection with workhouse relief, the mortality 
which took place among the officers and other muiuiht 
poor-law officials ought to be noticed, as illus- 4<iniiiii.tr». 
trating the duties which the exigencies of the '■*■ 
service required from them. The subject has already 
been adverted to as creating difficulty in obtaining 
suitable persons to fill these offices.' Although not so 
great in the present year as in 1846-7, the deatlie of 
workhouse officers by fever or cholera amounted to no 
less than seventy, including nine chaplains and eight 
medical officers. Seven of the vice-guardians likewise 
fell victims to disease in the discharge of their arduous 
duties, as well as eight of the temporary in6i>cctors, 
together with Mr. Hancock, who had acted under the 
commission from the commencement, first as assistant- 
commissioner and then as inspector,' 

An increased disposition had latterly been evinced 
by the boards of guardians for promoting emi- 
gratinn, under the provisious of the Extension 
Act.* The steady progress of the measure for sending 
orphan girls from the Irish workhouses out to the 
Anstrahan colonies, the coramissionei-s considered highly 
satisfactory. The number uf these girls embarked for 
Adelaide and Sydney since the spring of 1848 was 2,2 1 £1, 
at a cost to the unions of about 5/. each for outfit and 
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• Antp, p. 326. 

' 'I'be vacanoT cnuHeil by the liuncnted death nf Hr. lloncock, was fillnl by 
" . Ljni-h, tlie Wi)i)i<M«r,vi[wpecUiroftht<WMtiiort union. 
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conveyance to Plymouth, the remainder of the charge 
being defrayed from the colonial ftmds. Many other 
unions were desirous that the orphan girls • from their 
workhouses should participate in this arrangement, but 
the number at first was limited to 2,500. A hope is 
however expressed that means will be found for con- 
tinuing to remove from this country a class of emigrants 
so eligible in every respect, and so much required in 
the colonies. The entire amount expended on emigra- 
tion during the year ending on the 29th September 1848, 
was 2,776/. — a sum, it is observed, " less important in 
its direct effects, than as showing a growth of opinion 
in favour of this method of relief." Spontaneous emi- 
gration, chiefly to the United States, and irrespective of 
aid from the poor-rates, was exceedingly active from all 
parts of Ireland at this time, the natural love of country 
having been deadened by the pressure of want and 
disease. 

In the session of 1848 two short Acts were passed 
The 11 and which it is necessary to notice. The 11th and 

12 Vict. oapt. , •' 

26 and 47. I2th Vxctonay cap. 25, extends the powers for 
hiring or purchasing land for the use of workhouses to 
25 acres, in addition to the 15 acres previously autho- 
rized. It likewise empowers the commissioners to com- 
bine unions for the maintenance and education of poor 
children, and also enables boards of guardians to provide 
for the burial of deceased poor persons. The 11th and 
12th Vict.y cap. 47, provides " for the protection and 
relief of the destitute poor evicted from their dwellings," 
and directs relieving-officers forthwith to take order for 
the relief of such persons, either in or out of the work- 
house, and to report the circumstances to the guardians 
at their next meeting. The power of purchasing an 
additional 25 acres of land given by the first of these 
Acts, was chiefly with a view to the establishment of 
industrial schools, and was not intended to be used as a 
means of employing the workhouse inmates. Few things 
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would be more objectionable on principle, or more con- 
ducive to las management, than adding such a quantity 
of land to a workhouse for the purpose of being culti- 
vated by the inmates. 

Ill the session of 1849 likewise two Acts were passed 
requiring our attention. The first of these, — The u ruu 
The 12th and Uth Vict., cap. 4, relates to the "^"■' 
appointment of vice-guardians. It provides that when a 
board of guardians shall have been dissolved, and paid 
officers appointed, before the 25tb of March 1848, the 
commi88ionei*s may direct the continuance of such paid 
officers imtil the Ist of November 1849, and no election 
of guardians is to take place in the interim. But it also 
provides that the commissioners may if they think fit 
discontinue the paid officers, and direct tlie election of a 
board of guardians at any time. The second of these 
Acts is known as ' The Rate-in- Aid Act,' and its pro- 
visions require to be more fully explained. 

The 'Rate-in-Aid Act,* I2th and IZth Vict. cap. 24, 
makes provision for levying " a general rate in ,,^ ii,i,Ljn- 
aid of certain unions and electoral divisions in *',jl^,3 
Ireland," and it enacts as follows : — "^^ '^■"' 

Section \. — The Poor Law Com miss ton ere, with the approval of 
the lord lieutenant, may during each of the years ending 
the 31st of December 1849 and 1850, from time to time 
dt;(.lare the amount they deem necessary for the above pur- 
poses, and may assess the same upon the several unions in 
proportion to tiic annual value of the property in each rateable 
to the relief of the poor ; but the sum levied in any union in 
cither of the two years is not to exceed 6rf. in the pound on 
Bueh annual value. The commissioners are U> transmit to the 
guardians of each union an order under seal, stating the 
amount so asseascd, and tlie portion leviable in eacli electoral 
division, according to tlie value of its rateable property. 

Scidion 2. — In the rate next made on each electoral division, tJie 
guardians are tu provide for the sum so leviahle ; and the 
treasurer of the union, out of all lodgments mode with him of 
such rate, or any subaequent rate, on account of any division, 
is to phice one moiety tfiereof to the credit of such division in 
an account to U' entitled " The I'nion Rate-in-Aid Account," 
2 A -2 
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until the whole sum leviable on such division shall have V 
so placed. And the treasurer is to pay over all suras so from 
Ume to time received by him to a separate awwunt at the 
bank of Ireland, entitled "The General Bate-in-Aid Ac- 
count." 



Sections 3, 4, 5. — ^Tlie commissioners of the Treasury may ordi 
the whole or any part of the money standing in such separal 
accounts at the bank of Ireland, to be paid to such persona^ 
at such Umes, and under such conditions as they may think 
fit, for afibrding relief to destitute poor persons in any union 
or electoral division, or for assisting emigration, or for repay- 
ing advances made for any of these purposes. And for tbe 
more speedy affording of such reUef, the commissionerB of the 
Treasury are empowered to advance out of the consolidated 
fund, any sums not in the whole exceeding 100,000/., Iho 
same to he repayable out of any rates levied in pursuance of 
the Act. Accounts of all receipts and payments under the 
Act are to be made up to the Slst December, in the present 
and the fallowing year respectively. 

This Act was passed on the 24th May 1849, and 
duration ia limited to the 31st December 1850. It mui 
therefore be regarded as a temporary measure directi 
to a temporary object, and it was accompanied by 
vote authorizing an advance by the Treasury of 60,000/. 
for relief of the distressed unions in the west of Ireland. 
The calle which had been made upon England during 
the three preceding years, amounting altogether to 
probably little short of 10,000,000^. in the shape of 
loans advances or donations by the government, and 
contributions and 8ubscrij)tions of one kind and another 
by individuals, for the relief of Irish distress, had evi-' 
dently excited alarm, and appear to have given rise to 
a determination on the part of the legislature to revert 
to the precedent of the Elizabethan law, and to make 
the property of Ireland answerable for the i-elief of 
Irish poverty. This was certainly open to no objectioa 
in point of principle, although it may be cjuestioned 
whether the most suitable time was selected for ital 
application. We liave seen the calamities to which 
Ireland had l>oen exposed by the successive failure of| 
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the potato crop. Such failures were unprecedented 
and exceptional. The calamity had been emphatically 
designated as imperial ; and if it were so, there would 
be no violation of principle, but rather the fulfilment of 
a duty, in one part of the empire coming to the assist- 
ance of the other. It was in fact a common cause, and 
was so regarded throughout England, until the repeated 
failures caused apprehensions aa to the perpetuity of 
the burden, and seemed to point to the necessity of 
compelling the Irish people to abandon the treacherous 
potato, which it was thouglit they would hardly do, so 
long as they could turn to England for help whenever 
it failed them. The rate-in-aid was calculated to effect 
this object, by casting the consequences of the failure 
entirely upon Ireland itself, which in euch case would 
be unable to persist in its reliance upon a crop so trea- 
cherous and uncertain as the potato. 

Such it is believed were tlie impressions under which 
the Rate-iu-Aid Act was passed. Its duration was 
limited to a little over a year and a half, and yet within 
that period, indeed within less than a month after it 
bad passed, a subscription was set on foot by ^„^ 
the government, each of its members subscrib- ^^^ty 
ing 100/. and her Majesty 500/., in the beHef, b"""™""- 
it is declared, " that there are ways in which this money 
may be expended most useftdly, without interfering 
with the relief administration through the Poor Law, 
euch as the supply of clothing, wliich has now become 
a matter of paramount importance, especially to the 
children," The prospects of the next harvest were said 
to be favourable, but the promoters of the subscription 
declare " that the short intervening period must be one 
of such overwhelming misery, as to afford a strong claim 
for the exercise of private charity." " The distribution 

^ This is quoted from tbe hooding of the anbscriptioii list, aa published in the 
'1'inies' oflSth June 1B49. Thu moDej niised vnscoDlitled for diatributioo 
in Iri'land to Count Straclecki. 
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of the money 8ubscril>ed on this occasion, which cUd not 
quite amoimt to 10,000^., was intruBted to the same be- 
nevolent gentleman who had euperintended the applica- 
tion of the funds of the " British Relief AssoeiatioD," and , 
who deservedly possessed the confidence of all partiei 
as well in Ireland as in England. That the urgencn 
was great, as is above stated, there can be no doubt si 
and if it were susceptible of effectual relief bj sud 
means, it may be lamented that the remedy was not 1 
earlier resorted to, as it probably would have been but 
for the alarms which gave rise to the Rate-in- Aid Act, 
and prevented the intervention either of the govern- 
ment or individuals in furnishing eleemosynary aid. 

It must not however be supposed that the whole e 
Ireland was in a state of " ovei-whelming misery." 
Distress more or less severe was doubtless very preva- 
lent, and everywhere arising from the same cause ; but 
distress so intense and overwhelming as to require J 
immediate assistance from some extraneous source, onlyj 
prevailed in certain of the western unions, where the 1 
people had depended entirely on the potato, and when 
that crop failed became poverty-stricken and helpless 
in the highest degree. The potato constituted the 
chief, or it may almost be said the only source of 
wealth in these unions, and its failure left them without 
other resource. Rates could not be levied, for the land 
yielded no available produce ; and the population, 
accustomed to subsist in a semi-civilized state upon the 
potatoes raised by themselves, would nearly all have 
perished, as numbers of them did perish, but for the 
assistance wliich was afforded to them from England. 

It was chiefly with reference to these western unionj 
TtawMirra ^^^^* ^''^ Rate-in-Aid Act was passed. Thei«1 
udiohb. were 22 of them,' comprising a population c 

' These were liBllina, IJalliDrobe, Batitry, Cahirciveen, Canrjcb-on-Shamic. 
Castlehar, Castlerea^iii, Clifden, Ennistjmon, GaUay, Glenties, Gort, Kcv 
— je, Kilnisli, Moliill, HoBcoiiimon, ScarilT, Sligo, Swineford, Tuatn, Wob' 
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H 1,468,248, thus giving an average of nearly 67,000 to 
^ each union ; and they stood in much the same relation to 
the other unions in Ireland, as a pauper stands in towards 
the independent labourer. The other unions were gene- 
rally equal to the occasion, trying as the period undoubt- 
edly was, and supported themselves through it, although 
not without undergoing severe privations. But these 
western unions were utterly destitute and without re- 
source, and aid of some kind was necessary to prevent a 
fearful sacrifice of life. The aid had hitherto been fur- 
nished by England, and chiefly from tlie imperial trea- 
sury. The legislature now determined that it should be 
derived from Ireland itself, a determination that seems 
only open to objection, on the ground of the distress being 
80 general and severe as to constitute an exceptional 
case, warranting a recurrence to extraneous sources. 

The power which had been given of levying a rate 
in aid was forthwith acted upon, a general order being 
issued on the 13th of June, declaring the sum to be 
levied In each union and electoral division throughout 
Ireland, according to the value of the rateable property 
for the year 1849. The whole amount so assessed was 
322,552/. lis., being at the rate of Gd. in the AnninuM 
pound. The commissioners say that the re- i-™^' 
sources thus placed at their disposal, and the advances 
by the Treasury on security of the rate in aid, " have 
been most seasonable, and have enabled the guardians 
of the unions assisted, to provide the necessaries of life 
during the last two months for a large mass of recipients 
of in-door and out-door relief, who must otherwise have 
been without food, the money and credit of the unions 
having l>een previously quite exhausted," and the conti- 
nuance of such assistance until the period of harvest, is 
declared to be necessary for the relief of pressing destitu- 
tion in these impoverished and overburdened districts. 
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f<ort, aud Dingle. All the diHtrcewil uniona hod either [iiii<l gu&rdiatiB, u 
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In the year preceding 32 boards of guardians had beoi' 
*u*o[ dissolved, and paid officers appointed to execute 
9m^. the law,^ It became necessary likewise to dis- 
solve some others in the present year;" but two of the 
preceding boards (Trim and Cavan) were revived under 
the provisions of the original Relief Act, and another 
(Mullingar) was revived under the I2th and 13th Via., 
cap. 4. By the operation of the latter Act, the boards ol. 
guardians will, on the Ist November next, be reinstated 
in all the unions now under the management of paid 
officers, except the five last dissolved, which will continnB 
under paid officers until the 25th March 1850, unleaa 
previously re-established by order of the commiasioners. 

The orders issued authorizing out-relief under the 
suicUM. nf 2'"^ section of the Extension Act liad, the cora- 
oow*Li«r. jnisaioners say, been more numerous during the 
present year than was intended at its commencement, 
" But the rapid filling of the workhouses in certain 
unions, and the pressure of the representations of difl-; 
tress, left them no alternative but to intrust once more 
this extraordinary and exceptional power of afford- 
ing relief to the able-bodied out of the workhouse, to 
those charged with the administration of relief in the 
western and south-western imions." The financial state 
DtoinHod of many of these unions was a source of con- 
™"™'' tinual anxiety. In the last year 23 of them had 
been furnished with assistance in aid of their rates, by 
grants from government and from the funds of the 
British Association, and they required like assistance in 
the present. The sums remitted for this purpose from 
time to time by the Treasury, were guarded by tlie con- 
dition that they should not i^e used in payment of debts 
already incurred, but be applied in purchasing the means 
of preserving the Uves of the people, wlien in danger of 
perishing through want of the necessaries of life. There 

* An(«, p. 341. 

■ These wore Mullingar, Rojle, Cashel, Thurles, Listowel, auil Tipperary. 
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were other xmions also wh(tee finances were much em- 
barra^ed, although they had not yet received assistr 
ance ; but all, whether assisted or not, are said to require 
perpetual watchfulness on the part of the commissioners 
and their inepectors. 
The difficulties and distresses to which the country 
had latterly been exposed through the failure The 
of the potato, together with the sanction given timiSio. 
to outrdoor relief by the Kxtension Act," had led many 
persons to consider that the unions and electoral divi- 
sions, as originally formed, were too large for the con- 
venient and effectual administration of relief under 
existing circumstances. Representations to this effect 
were made to the government, and in March 1848 com- 
missioners" were appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
and reporting — " whether the size and other geogp"aphi- 
cal circumstances of the unions, are such as to prevent 
the guardians and relieving officers from attending the 
boards without serious interruption to their other duties " 
— " whether the same circumstances prevent the appli- 
cants for relief, who desire or who may be required to 
attend the board, from doing so without serious incon- 
venience " — " whether the amount of population and 
pauperism in each union is greater tlian would render 
it possible for the guardians in ordinary times to transact 
the business of the union conveniently in one day of the 
■week " — and lastly, " what alterations it would he ad- 
visable to make in the boundaries of existing unions, 
and what new unions it would he desirable to form, in 
order tfi meet the wants of the country on the points 
adverted to, or any others which may present tliemselvee 
in the course of the inquiry : due regard being had to 
the position of the existing workhouses, and the charge 
to be incurred in the erection of new workhouses." 
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ucere, wiii Mr. Crawford a jxwr-l.iw iriB]>ector. 
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Similar inquiries were likewise to be made with respeefc. 
to the electoral divisions. Early in 1849 the commis- 
sioners reported the result of their inquiries, and recom- 
mended the formation of 50 new unions, the 
details of which, together with maps explanar* 
tory of the system on which the recommendation waa 
made, were appended to the Report. 

Early in the session of 1849, a select committee oaj 
bj,„j the Irish Poor Laws was appointed in the com- 

SJS'i"^ mons, and empowered " to rei,K)rt iheir opiiiioui 
roQf-uwEi. ^jjj jj^^ miimtes of evidence taken before them.] 
from time to time, to the house." Many intelligent 
witneBses were examined, and much information wa» 
elicited with regard to the immediate object of the] 
inquiry, and as to its bearing upon the state of the 
country generally. The recommendations of the bound- 
aiy commissioners were also much canvassed, and there 
appeared to be considerable diversity of opinion on th© 
Bubject, some preferring large areas both for unions an( 
electoral divisions, and others being favourable to smallj 
ones. This is of course in some measure a question of 
degree, and must likewise depend very much upon loca], 
storfua circumstances. The size of a union or an eleo 
"''°°*' toral division might be perfectly suitable at one 
time, or under one class of circumstances, and yet may 
be unsuitable at another. When the unions were formed, 
we were aware that some of them were too large, and 
we reckoned upon these being afterwards divided, and 
the district readjusted. For instance, in the case of 
Ballina, the materials for constituting two efficientj 
boards of guardians could not be found, and so an extent" 
of territory sufficient for two unions, was formed into, 
one, until adequate executives could be found for two, 
when a division might readily be effected. It 
likewise in other cases, that of Dingle, now taken from 
Tralec union and constituted a separate union, being, 
one ; and for my own part I always reckoned upon fivi 
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or six additional unions being created after the law had 
come into orderly working. I certainly never thought 
it likely that 50 new unions, or anything like that 
number, would be required ; but neither did I foresee 
the fearful visitations to which Ireland has latterly been 
subjected, or the sanctioning of out-door relief under 
the Extension Act. 

The expenditure from the rates on relief of the poor 
in the 13X unions, (Dingle being now added to i,^„,„f 
the former number) during the twelve months ^JlSS; 
ending 29th September 1848, was 1,835,634/. """'"^ 
The number of inmates on that day was 124,003, and 
the total number relieved in the workhouBCs within 
the year was 610,463, The number receiving out-door 
relief on that day was 207,683, and the total number 
relieved out of the workhouse during the year was 
1,433,042, There is here a large increase both of ex- 
penditure and numbers relieved, over the amounts in 
the preceding year ; but the excess is perhaps in neither 
case greater than might be expected under the circum- 
stances, the cause of the distress continuing, and its 
pressure consequently becoming year by year more 
severe. In proof of the great efforts which had been 
made to meet this distress, it is only necessary to state 
tlie amount of the poor-rates collected during the three 
last years, each ending on the 2flth September, viz. : — 

1846 £371,84G 

1847 638,403 

1848 1,627,700 

Mr. Twisluton who had ably discharged the duties of 
chief Poor Law Commissioner since the separate oiingeio 
establishment of the Irish board, resigned office <*« 
in the month of May in the present year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr, Power, the assistanlxommissioner, whose 
vacated office was filled by the appointment of Mr. Ball, 
one of the inspectors. 
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Third Annual Report of Poor-Law Commissioners — Fortlier Amendment 
Act — Fourth Annual Report — New unions and electoral divisiona — 
Consolidated Debts Act — Rates in aid — Fifth Annual Report — Annuities 
under Consolidated Debts Act — Treasury minute — Act to amend Acts 
relating tu payment of advances — Medical charities *— Medical Charities 
Act — First Report of Medical Charity Commi|sioner8 — Census of 1851 
— Retrospection — Sixth Annual Report — Rate of wages — Expenditniey 
and numbers relieved — Changes in Poor-Law executive — New order ci 
accounts — ^Author's letter to Lord John Russell, 1853 — Present state 
and future prospects of Ireland. 

The period comprised in the last chapter was one of 
great suflFering and privation. Famine and pestilence 
prevailed throughout Ireland, to an extent only equalled 
by what is said to have occurred in some rare instances 
among eastern nations, if indeed it has ever been 
equalled in the world's history. It was altogether a 
fearful visitation. I have endeavoured to compress the 
chief incidents of the period, more especially those at 
all connected with the administration of the Poor Law, 
into one chapter, in order to place consecutively before 
the reader such a condensed account of the great ca- 
lamity, as will prevent the necessity of again recurring 
to it. We will now turn to the brighter and more 
hopeful period which followed — when famine and disease 
having disappeared, the energies of the country re- 
vived, and all classes united in making strenuous eflForts 
to remedy the evils which had taken place, and as far 
as possible to prevent their recurrence. 

The third Annual Report of the commissioners is 
Third^iui ^**^ 25th May 1850, and continues the narra- 
^^of the tive of events and proceedings from the date of 
S^SSST" the preceding Report 
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The maximum number in the workhouses during the 
year 1849-50, was 227,329 on the 16th June ,,_ 
of the nret^naraed year, and the maximum on ""''• 
the out-relief lists was 784,367 on the 7th Jidy, From 
these dates the numbers went on rapidly decreasing 
throughout the succeeding months, until on the 6th 
October the inmates of the workhoxises were reduced to 
the minimum of 104,266, and the number on the out- 
relief lists to 124,185, all orders for relief under the 
2nd section of the Extension Act being likewise then 
withdrawn. This sufficiently proves the change which 
took place slioi-tly after tlie date of the last Report. 

The crops in the autumn of 1849 turned out generally 
sound and- abundant, and famine no longer cast Ti»cr™. 
its blight upon the land. Yet while all other ^^^^ 
parts of the country, including Mayo and Gial- •'""^'■ 
way heretofore the most depressed and suffering, re- 
joiced in the favourable change, we are told tliat tlie 
unions in the county of Clare, especially those of 
Kilrush and Seariff, continued to exhibit a lamentable 
extent of destitution. There were still 30,000 persons 
on the out-relief lists in the Clare unions, nearly twice 
the number so relieved in the whole province of Con- 
naught ; " and the rate of mortality in the workhouses, 
and the number of inquests, altliough less than in 
former seasons, attest the indigent and suffering state 
of a great part of the population." A hope is never- 
theless expressed " that the ground has been laid for a 
further very considerable reduction of expendi- imj>m«« »r 
ture after harvest, and that a material allevia- «i.iicip««i. 
tion of the burden of poor-rates tliroughout Ireland, will 
he experienced during the year which will end on the 
29th September 1851." 

The large increase of workhouse accommodation which 
the last Report states to have been provided,' and the 
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opinion wticb generally prevailed aa to the importance 
iDcnua of of limiting relief ae much as possible to the work- 
^^^ house, apjKtar to have realized the hope then 
*'**''"■ expressed of succeesfully contending with the dif- 
ficulties of the period. The large expenditure, amounting 
, to 1,498,047/., connected with in-door relief in 1848-9, 
shows the determined character of the struggle, and 
! although only partial success in establishing the system 
• was obtained, events have shown the prudence of the 
course then pursued. When the boards of guardians 
which bad been dissolved, resumed the charge of their 
unions in November, as provided by the \2th and 13(A 
Vict. cap. i,"* they not only evinced a desire to limit 
relief to the workhouse, but were also with few excep- 
tions prepared to make a further increase of their 
workhouse accommodation wherever it appeared to be 
necessary. So that " the change from out-door relief 
to the safer system of relief in the workhouse, has (it is 
said) been found practicable throughout a large part 
of Ireland, not excepting some districts which suffered 
most severely during the famine." The conclusion of 
the harvest was as usual fi:)llowed by an increase of 
applicants for relief, but the extent of workhouse ac- 
commodation being now greater by 70,000 than in the 
previous year, out-door relief instead of increasing 
DowMot actually continued to decrease until the end 
""•t of December, when the numbers bo relieved 

amounted to 95,468, the number in the workhouses 
being then 194,547. At the end of March 1850, the 
number on the out-relief lists was 131,702, aud in the 
workhouses 224,381, the sanitary state of the houses 
being at the same time satisfactory. No out-door relief 
whatever was then administered in 51 of the unions, and 
at the date of the Report the number of unions Jjui^ 
exempt was increased to 58. ^^^^1 

^^^ p. ^^^^H 
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The recommendations of the Boundary CommissionerB 
have been ah'eady noticed." In ean-ying out these re- 
commendations, the proposed arrangement of the elec- 
toral divieiona was generally adhered to ; but with 
regard to the new unions, it was not thought advisable 
to make the entire of the changes recommended. The 
commissioners have, they say, " refrained from forming 
such new unions in districts where it appeared that 
there was a preponderance of opinion against it, on the 
part of those who would he locally affected by the 
cliange, unless where the necessity for new union 
centres appeared, in a territorial point of view, to be 
placed beyond doubt." Orders were however issued for 
the formation of 24 new unions,^ and forms md™ 
of procedure were prepared for adjusting the namA. 
liabilities of townlands in unions and electoral divi- 
sions of which the boundaries were altered, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 12th aiid I3lh Vict. cap. 
104. This Act now requires our attention, some of 
its provisions being of considerable importance. 

ITie I2th and 13M Vict. cap. 104, was passed on the 
1st August 1849, ' to further Amend the Acts -nrMamd 
for the Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland;' ~p.\m. 
and the following is a summary of its provisions : — 

Section 1. — Provides that every person applying for relief, is to be 
deemed chargeable to the electoral division in which during 
the last three years he has been lonp^est usually resident 
whether by occupying a tenement or usually slecpine therein ; — 
proTided that if ne have uot been bo usually resident for at 
least one of the said three years, the expense of his relief is 
to be borne by the union at large. 

Section 2. — Requires the Poor Law Commissioners in all caaes 
where a change is made in the boundaries of any union or 
electoral division, to make such order under seal aa appears 

* Ante, p. 361. 

* Thwe were BelmuHct, EilUk, Dromore Weal, Nfwport, Oui^hUimnl, 
Skull. CutlHtown, Cloonkilty, Tulln, Killfutj'iori, CorroliD, lUllyvaglian, 
Portuinnn, Mount Bellew, GleniUMiiftd.iy, Stmki'stiiwii, Clarfmorria. Tober- 
Giirry, nilii, Cronm, MillHtrcel, Mitc)icl:/lowii, ISnwiiboy, uid llitllyiiinliim. 
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to them to be neceasary for the adjustmeot of the lialnlitia 
exiating at the time of such change, and the proportioiiate 
share thereof to be borne by any townland affected thereby, 
and likewise for indemnifyine any union electoral divis'ron or 
townland for any loss on exchange of property occasioned by 
such alteration of boundaries. 

Sections 3, 4, 5. — On the formation of new unions, the cunm^ 
uoners are empowered to prescribe the airangeinents for thn 
joint use of the existing workhouses, until the new uniona are 
provided with workhouses of their own, and from time to 
time to alter or rescind the same, and to enforce payment 
of the expenses consequent thereon ; and for the purpose of 
providing workhouses, ' the Lands Clauses Consolidatioii 
Act' {Slha)ul9lk Vict. capAS) is declared to be Incorponted 
with the Poor Relief Acts. 

Sections 6, 7, 8, 9. — In fixing the qualification of elected guardiaue, 
the commissioners ure empowered to fix a difierent amount 
for different electoral divisions of the same union. The fiill 
number of ex-officio guardians may be made up from non- 
resident justices, if the number resident be not sufficienL 
Two or more electoral divisions may be combined for the 
purpose of electing a guardian ; and upon tlie request of a 
Doard of guardians the commissioners may appoint an assistant- 
guardian for such union, whom they are also empowered to 
remove or discontinue. 

Sections 10, II, 12, — Rents arising from exempted property, are to 
be rated to the extent of half the poundage. Occupiers are 
not to deduct from their rent more than one-half the amount 
of the rate paid by them ; and the provisions making void all 
agreements to forego deductions from rent are repealed. 

Sections 13, 14. — The valuations are not required to be si^ed and 
sealed by the commissioners. " To encourage the employ- 
ment of labour in improving the value of land," the valuation 
is not to bo increased in consequence of improvements made 
under the Land Improvement Act, within seven years after 
such improvements. 

Sections 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. — A short form of declaration is pre- 
acribed, and costs are limited in actions for recovery of rates. 
Judges may make rules and orders regulating proceedings 

Lin actions for poor-rates, (^ivil bill decrees for poor-rates 
may be filed, and have force as judgments of Buperior couirt. 
Judgments for poor-rates are to be registereil, and take 
priority as charges on the land, with the exception of q 
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and quit-rente and rent-charges in lieu of tithes. The 
recovery of arrears of rate limited to two years. 

SeclioTu 20, 22, 23. — Date of audit to be stated on the accounts, 
and all disallowancra thereof to be inserted by the auditor. 
The rate-books are to be open for inspection, and due notice 
!s to be given to the ratepayers. In cases of appeal, the 
known agent of the appellant may sign the notices aud enter 
into the recognizances required by law, 

Sectioiu 24, 2-5. — Tlie names of persons relieved to be entered 
in books kept for that purpose, which are to be open for 
inspection ; and weekly statements of the numbers relieved 
and chargeable to the union, and to the electoral divisions 
respectively, are to be posted on the workhouse door. 

Sections 26, 27, 28.— With consent of the commissioners the rates 
may be applied, or loans may be raised on security of the 
rates, for defraying the expenses of emigration ; but vice- 
guardians are not so to apply or borrow witbout tlie consent 
of the ratepayers, and the amount borrowed is in no case to 
exceed lis. id. in the pound, of the yearly value of the rate- 
able property chargeable with the same. The money borrowed 
is to be applied under direction of the commissioners, in 
defraying the expenses connected with the emigration to 
Briti^ colonies, of poor persons resident within the union 
or electoral division, on the rates whereof the same shall have 
been respectively cliargcd. 

Sectwju29,Si), SI. — For the purpose of facilitating procee<iingB 
for the recovery of rates, assistant barristers &c, may " correct 
or amend any variance, clerical error, or irregularity not 
affecting the substantial merits of the question," in the notices 
&c. brought before them. Fourteen days' notice is to be 
given of proceeding by ciWI bill against immediate lessors for 
recovery of rates. Tne present and preceding Acts are to 
be construed as one Act. 

The facilities afforded by the above Act lor promot- 
ing emigi-ation, were productive of less effect 
than would otherwise probably have been the 
case, owing to the financial embarrassments existing 
in many of the unions. The guardians were naturally 
indisposed to apply the poor-rate or to borrow money 
for purposes of emigration, whilst there was an urgent 
^.pressure upon them for relief, and great difficulty in 
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obtaining the means of aflFording it. The amount ex- 
pended by the unions on emigration during the year 
ending 29th September 1849, was 16,260/., being an 
increase of 13,484/. over that of the previous year.* 
The number of orphan girls selected from the several 
workhouses, and sent out as emigrants to Australia, 
had been 1,956, which added to the 2,219 so sent out in 
the preceding year, makes a total of 4,175 from the com- 
mencement, under regulations jointly established by the 
Poor Law and Emigration Commissioners in 184:8.* 

Notwithstanding that past experience and the de- 
Employ- ductions of sound principle were alike opposed 
"^^""^ to the notion that pauper labour could be made 
a source of profit, many boards of guardians and other 
persons of undoubtedly excellent intentions, are said to 
have advocated plans for employing the able-bodied 
inmates of the workhouses in ordinary agricultural 
labour, or in the draining and subsoiling of Itods 
belonging to private individuals, or in carrying on 
manufactures within the workhouse, the produce to be 
disposed of to other unions, or else sold to the public 
under the current market-price. But none of these nor 
any similar propositions were sanctioned by the com- 
missioners, who nevertheless failed not to urge upon 
boards of guardians the importance of enforcing work 
of some kind amongst the inmates, not only as tendiug 
to promote health and keep up habits of industry, but 
also as a means of securing the discipline of the esta- 
blishment, and maintaining the efficiency of the work- 
house as a test of destitution. 

The case of the workhouse children differs essentially 
from that of the adults. The house is no longer a test. 



" Ante, p. 354. 

f Twenty ships had been despatched in the two years, from May 1848, to 
April 1850, with orphan girls selected from the workhouses in Ireland, as 
emigrants to the Australian colonies. Of these emigrants, 2,253 were taken to 
Sydney, 1,255 to Port-Philip, and 606 to Adelaide. The remaining 61 were 
sent to the Capo of Good Hope. 
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9 applied to them ; but a place of refijge, supplying in a 
•eat degi'ee the wants of home, and responsible also for 
he fulfilment of home duties. Every considera- iiwwork- 
lion of humanity and policy therefore establishes *"- 
"he propriety, not only of providing for the education of 
iiese children, but also for their instruction in useful 
' occupations by which they may earn their subsistence 
in after life ; and much appears to have been done in 
these respects with the children of both sexes in the 
several workhouses. The power conferred of forming 
district industrial schools had not yet been acted upon, 
neither under the depressing circumstances which have 
existed in most parts of the country, could it be ex- 
pected that the guardians would attempt to found such 
institutions, which must, especially at the outset, entail 
a very considerable expenditure. 

The expenditure from the rates on the relief of the 
poor in the 131 unions during the twelve Anionmof 
months ending 29th September 1849, as stated STSSilbJJi 
in Table No. 1, Appendix B, was 2,177,65n.8 "'""^ 
The number of inmates on that day was 141,030 and 
the total number relieved in the workhouses during 
the year was 932,284. The number then receiving 
out-door relief was 135,019 ; and the total number who 
received out-door relief during the year was 1,210,482. 

The commissioners' Report for 1850-51 is dated on 
the 5th May. After giving the usual statis- ,,j| 
tics, and adverting to the fact that the maxi- J^^^i^ 
mum number on the out-relief lists in the Kli'.u!^' 
previous year terminating on the 29th Sep- h.J!^« 
t^'mber 1850, was 148,909, whilst in the fol- ^"^' 
lowing seven months the number had in no instance 



» As WM the owe in the preeoiling year, the lialf-yearly itlatoiiieiito niailu uji 
mid niidiUKl on tbc 25tL Maruh and 29Ui Sciik-iubor (Appendix 2 juid 3) ex- 
hibit diffcreui sroovnU, and make the U)t»l exponilitare in the prcwmt year 
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exceeded 10,935 ; the commissioners " notice the still 
more satisfactory circumstance, that during the year 
ended 29th September 1850, and the seven montliB 
which had since elapsed, the worst evils of the famini, 
such as the occurrence of deaths by tlie wayside, a high 
rate of mortality in the woi-kbouses, and the prevalence 
of dangerous and contagious diseases, had undergone a 
very material abatement." This change was, thej 
consider, owing to a combination of favourable circmn- 
stances; but they "do not hesitate to affiim that the 
extension of workhouse room had afforded the means of 
relieving actual destitution, far more efficiently than 
could have been done by a corresponding expenditun.': 
in out-door relief ; and that life has been preserved with 
more certainty, and the general condition of the popu- 
lation been improved, wherever a sufficient extent of 
workhouse room has enabled the guardians to meet all 
applications for relief, and thus to remove from the 
minds of the labouring population every expectation of 
the recurrence of an extensive system of outdoor 
relief." 

With regard to the mortality which had occurred in 
suieortbe *^'*^ workhouses, it is remarked " that an accu- 
iroriibaiuu. jQulatJon of cases of chronic sickness among 
persons who survived the famine, but whose enfeebled 
constitutions afford little hope of any other result than 
a permanent residence i:i the workhouse, had filled the 
workhouse hospitals and infirmaries with a great num- 
ber of sick." Many of these poor people die in the 
more inclement seasons of winter and spring, and thus 
the average mortality of the workhouses is stated in 
the returns to be increased. Yet if :iot admitted into 
the workhouse, larger niunbers would have perished, as 
is shown by the great mortality which took place in 
the coimty of Clare, where the unions were too much 
impoverished to provide eufScient workhouse accom- 
modation for the extent of destitution that prevailed. 
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tlie condition of Clare being at tliis time much worse tlian 
any other part of Ireland. Tlie people had there suffered 
more, and the revival of the potato ciop had brought 
them less relief. They exhibited in fact an ex- g^^^ 
ception to the improvement elsewliere happily ^'^ 
apparent, and nowhere more bo than in Connaught, the 
unions in which province were among the most forward 
ill recovering from the effects of the famine. 

A portion of the fund raised by the rate-in-ald,'' was 
applied to assist the emigration of poor persons 
from the workhouses of some of the overbnr- *""*' 
dened unions. But in order to prevent such assisUmce 
from operating injuriously, and serving as an induce- 
ment to persons to claim admission to the workhouse, 
the commissioners directed that it should be afforded 
only to those who had been inmates for one year at 
least. Certain of the unions were thus relieved from 
the cliarge of maintaining persons able to work, but 
unable to find employment ; and by the removal of 
Bucli persons additional workhouse room was obtained, 
without incurring the charge of providing additional 
buildings. The number thus assisted to emigrate 
during the present year, was 360 adult males, 844 
females, and 517 children, at an expense of 21,075^. 

Since the last Report eight more new unions ' had been 
formed, which with the 24 formed last year, and ^j^^ ^^^^ 
the 131 previously existing make 163 in all. Si'iJ^^ 
The old unions in which the boundaries either '''^^^ 
of the Union or its electoral divisions had been altered, 
were 86 ; and the number of electoral divisions had 
been increased to 3,404, instead of 2,049 as originally 
constituted. Some of the recommendations contained 
in the boundiiry commisdouers' Reports, were disap- 
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proved by the guardians of the unionfi to which they 
applied. This was particularly the case in the north of 
Ireland, and in several instances the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners deemed it expedient to yield to the objections 
which were made to any change ; so that instead of 50 
new unions as recommended in the boundary Reports, 
no more than 32 had been created; and to these, 
advances to the extent of 200,000?. were made by the 
exchequer loan board, for enabling them to provide 
the necessary workhouses. 

It was likewise considered inexpedient to proceed 
further in making alterations in the unions or electoral 
divisions, " until the task of consolidating the debts due 
for workhouse loans, relief advances, labour-rate, and the 
advance of 300,000?. authorized by the 13th and 14/A 
Vict. J cap. 14, had been completed." The proceedings 
under this Act are said to be far advanced. They are 
of considerable importance, as is the Act itself, of 
which the following is an abstract— 

The ISth and 14:th Vict., cap. 14, was passed on the 
The 13 and 17th May 1850, and after reciting the several 
14. *^"*^' Acts under which advances had teen made, 
and declaring that considerable sums in respect of such 
advances remained unpaid, but that it was nevertheless 
expedient to authorize a further advance of public money 
to assist certain distressed unions and electoral divisions 
in Ireland &c., it empowers — 

Section 1. — ^The commissioners of the Treasury to make advances 
from time to time not exceeding in the whole 300,000/., to 
such unions as they shall think fit, such advances to be paid 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, and by them applied towards 
the discharge of the debts or liabilities of the union or divi- 
sion &c., as the Treasury shall direct. All sums so advanced 
are to bear 3 per cent, interest, and be repaid out of the poor- 
rates at such times as the Treasury prescribe. 

Sections 2, 3, 4. — The commissioners of the Treasury may cause 
the debts and liabilities of the several unions and electoral 
divisions &c. to be ascertained, and may cause the same to 
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be consolidated and proportionably charged upon such unions 
or electoral divisions, and may cliarge iiuch an annuity upon 
the same aa shall be equivalent tu such projwrtionatc amount. 
A statement of the annuities so chargeS is to be transmitted 
to tlie Poor I^w Commissi oners, wlio are to is»ue ordere to 
the guardians directing the punctual payment thereof. 

Sections 5, 6. — If pyment be not so punctually made, the treasurer 
of the union is to reserve a third part of the moneys collected 
and lodged with him on account of the electoral dinsion, and 
place the same to a separate account, to be entitled the 
" [..oans Repayment Account," until all arrears have thereby 
been discharged. But the rate in aid under the 12(A and 
ISth Viet. cap. 24, is to be paid, before the annuities charged 
under this Act. 

Sections 7, 8. — The Treasury are fiirther empowered to make addi- 
tions to the annuities chargeable under this Act, in respect of 
loans fur building or enlarging workhuufies; and may likewise 
suspend the recovery of workhouse loans, and moneys directed 
to be levied by grand-jury presentments. 

The consolidation of the ■various claims upon the 
uiiions and electoral divisionfl, and converting them 
into annuities on tcnns which, whilst they secured the 
government from loss, would make the repa^Tnent as 
little bm-densome as possible, must no doubt have been, 
as was intended, an easement and an advantage to the 
borrowers. The financial difficulties of many of the 
western unions were however, it was apprehended, such 
as would not only disable thera from making any pay- 
ment for some yeare, but such as woidd render further 
aid necessary, in order to keep them in operation as 
dispensors of relief to the destitute poor. 
' A statement is given in the appendix to the Report, 
of the appropriation of the loan of 300,000/. advanced 
tinder the above statute, which was, tlie commissioners 
say, " a most seasonable relief to many unions and elec- 
toral divisions that were deeply embari-assed by debt in 
tlte early part of ISSO," But in addition to sn«i,a«B. 
this loan of 300,000/., a second rate in aid of >« ua-'^mod. 
id. in the pound, amounting t*j 99,302/. 3a. 3J., was 
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l(!vie<] under an order isBued on the 23rd December 
J8fJ0, "for the liirther asBietance of dietressed miions 
and electoral divisions." The Rate-in- Aid Act wonlil 
expire on the Slst of December, and it had been hopel 
that the raising a second rate under it mig^ht have been 
avoided. " But after the conclusion of the harvest of 
last year (the commissioners say) they perceived indica- 
tions 'of the continuance of distress in so serious a degree 
in the counties of Clare and Kerry, that tliey could not, 
with tlie small halauce at their disposal, feel justified In 
omitting to avail themselves of the power of declarings 
further rate ;" and subsequent experience, they observe, 
confirmed the propriety of the step thus taken. The 
two rates in aid amounted together to 421,990/. TLa 
distribution of this large sum among the distressed 
unions was, under direction of the government, iutnuted 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, by whom an accomit 
of its appHcation was furnislied in detail. 

An expectation had been held out in the last Report 
of a very considerable reduction of expenditure taking 
place in the following year," and this expectation was 
Aim.nntrf fulfilled. In the 163 unions the total expendi- 
^„^'J^ ture from the rates for the. relief of the poor 
"^'"^- during the year ending on the 29th September 
1850, was 1,430,108/. The number of inmates on that 
day was 155,173, and the total number relieved in the 
workhouses during the year was 805,702. The number 
then receiving out-door relief was 2,938, and the 
number who received out-dnor relief during the year waa 
368,565. — It is seen therefore that, as was expected, a 
very considerable decrease had taken place ; hut to show 
this clearer, I will recapitulate the several amounts for 
the three preceding years. In the year ending 2 9th Sep- 
tember 1848, the total expenditure for reHef of the poor 
was 1,835,6.34?.— in 1849 it was 2,177,651/.— smd in 
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1850 it was 1,430,108^. The total number relieved in 
the workhouses in these years respectively, was 610,463 
— 932,284— and 805,702 ; and the total number who 
BO respectively received oufrdoor relief, was 1,433,042 — 
1,210,482— and 368,565. The decrease in the numbers 
who received in-door relief, may perhaps seem dispro- 
portionately small ; but this is accounted for by the fact of 
the workhouse being more extensively used for the pur- 
poses of relief, than had been the case in former years. 
The generally improved circumstances of the country 
must doubtless be regarded as the chief cause of the 
present decrease of pauperism ; but the commissioners 
consider that it is likewise in no small degree attributable 
to the extension of workhouse accommodation. ExuD>\«Dot 
This extension has, it is said, " enabled the '!i^a^^ 
administrators of relief throughout Ireland, with ""'■ 
very few exceptions, to meet the actual destitution 
existing, without having recourse to outrdoor relief." 
The progress of the extension may thus be tabulated : — 
Exleul of Workhouse Acconimodation. 



1B47 
1B4H 
1849 
1850 
1851 



114.tifi"> 
lfi9.U2 
244,942 
289,931 



And at the date of the Report (5th May 1851), the 
aggregate of the workhouse accommodation available, 
beyond the numbers then receiving in-door relief, was 
60,491. Improvement in the sanitary state of the 

I workhouses, and of the labouring population generally, 
is said always to follow the increase of workhouse 
Bccommodation, and the substitution of in-door for 
out-door relief; so that although a great reduction of 
expenditure took place in the last year, a still further 
reduction may be expected in the present. 
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The Report of the commissioners for 1851-52 is 

1852. dated on the 1st of May, as had been thereto- 

reportTS? fore generally the practice, although this date 

commte. was not adhered to in the three preceding 

Bionera for x o 

Ireland. RepOrtS. 

The transition from out-door to in-door relief was said 
to be now complete throughout Ireland, accompanied 
by a reduction in the number of applicants, as well as 
a most satisfactory decrease in workhouse mortality, 
im roved ^^^ crops generally had everywhere regained 
^S^ot their usual state of productiveness. Famine or 
the country, ^^iq fear of famine no longer prevailed, and its 
effects were only perceptible in the decrease of the po- 
pulation, and the consequent increased demand for 
labour. All in short was prosperous and promising 
compared with the state of things five years ago. 
There was however one exception, several of the western 
unions being still much embarrassed in their finances, 
and continuing to require assistance. This was especi- 
The Muniter ally thc casc iu Munster ; for the Connaught 
Sc^JtiS. unions had passed successfully through the 
ordeal, and were comparatively prosperous. " Thus on 
the 23rd February 1850, while the whole number re- 
ceiving out-door relief in Ireland was 148,909, the 
imions in the province of Munster contained 101,803 of 
that number, and those in Connaught only 19,261 ; 
and again, on the 26th April 1851, when the number 
on out-relief was reduced to 10,935, the eight xmions in 
the county of Clare comprised 6,846, and the 29 unions 
in the province of Coimaught only 232." 

During the progress of the important change which 
iDcrcaaeof was uow taking place in the circumstances of 
reuet the country, the number of persons relieved 
in the workhouses had always considerably increased 
in the spring and early part of the summer. These 
persons were generally in a state of great exhaus- 
tion, and the aid and shelter they received enabled them 
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afterwards in most cases to leave the houHe with their 
health aud strength restored. Some however remained, 
especially females and the cliildren of both sexes, by 
whom it appears the workhouses continued to be unduly 
burdened. So long as there was an ex[jectation of out- 
door relief being administered, a considerable amount of 
disease and mortality often prevailed, owing to the way 
in which persons really destitute persisted in hanging 
upon that expectation, instead of earlier seeking for ad- 
mission to the workhouse ; but when all hope for relief 
otherwise than in the workhouse was removed, " the 
sequel has invariably been a reduced nimiljer of appli- 
cants, a decreased rate of workhouse mortality, and 
an improved sanitary state of the population." 

The increased extent of workhouse accommodation 
wliich has been noticed, had been obtained, either by 
means of permanent additions to the original work- 
houses, or by building now ones in the newly-formed 
imions, or by the erection of a cheap kind of temporary 
structure to meet the emergency ; or else by hiring 
premises for the purpose. The latter of these expedients 
had been resorted to more extensively than was consist- 
ent either with economy or with efficient management, 
and most of these premises were now given up, or shortly 
would be BO. Anxiety is expressed that the succeeding 
year should he commenced with the workhouse establish-' 
ments concentrated as far as practicable in each union, 
" so as to avoid the disadvantage of using auxiliary 
buildings." Such a concenti"ation was no doubt essential 
to efficient management, and it was only by such ma- 
nagement, the commissionere observe, and by a further 
I reduction of expenditure, " that some of the distressed 
unions in the west can be expected to become so far sol- 
vent as to support their own pauperism without further 
external aid." 
It is certainly important on many accounts that there 
should bo only one workhouse in a union, and that it 
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ehouW have been expressly conHtmeted for the accom- 
modation of the classes to be relieved tlierein, with all 
suitable means for their separation and employment. 
Without these essentials, a workhouse can hardly be 
effective either as a test of destitution or a medium 
of relief; and there is always danger of an inefficient 
workhouse becoming a stimulant, instead of being a 
check to pauperism. 

Moat of the unions made provision for the payment of 
AmmitiH ^^^ ^'"^ annual instalment under the Consoli- 
S^'iSTw dated Debts Act {I3th and llih Vict. cap. 14)," 
Drbuirt. |]jg arrangements under which, inchiding the 
advance of 300,000^.," appear to have been all completed 
by the end of September. But in the following month a 
Treasury minute was issued, delaring that although " my 
lords " are of opinion that the present state of the 
greater part of Ireland does not call for any relief from 
the operation of the Act, yet they cannot doubt that 
there are districts in which relief must be given — '* in 
the case of those districts, for instajice, where the local 
resources are insufficient to meet the ordinary expendi- 
ttire for relief of the poor, and where it is necessary to 
have recourse to assistance from the relief-in-aid ftind 
for this purpose, it caimot be expected that fui-ther sums 
for payment of the consolidated annuities can be 
raised." With regard to postponement, their lordships 
are of opinion that it would only tend to prolong a feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to future payments, whilst it ie 
deemed of great importance to i-estore confidence in the 
owners and occupiers of land in the distressed districts, 
to which end the demands should be defiiiite both in 
amount and in time. It is thought therefore that a re- 
mission of payment, either altogether or in pai-t accord- 
ing to circumstances, is preferable to postponement, and 
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au intimation is given of its being intended to apply to 
parliament with tliis view. Meantime however, the 
Poor Law Commissioners were authorized to direct the 
trcasTirers of the unions to retain tlie whole annuity pay- 
able by electoral divisions of which the expenditure in 
relief was ascertained to be 4s. in the pound, or more ; 
and also to direct " so much only of the annuity to be 
paid in other divisions as might, together with the relief 
expenditure, amount t« 4s. in the pound." 

Tliis was doubtless a considerate, but it was at the 
same time a necessary proceeding on the part The 
of the government. The impoverished unions, miuun, 
whose utmost exertions could not raise within '"»'■ 
themselves sufficient for relieving their own urgent ne- 
cessities, would of course find it impossible to pay the 
consolidated annuity for which they were made liable ; 
whilst the continual accumulation of this charge hang- 
ing over them would paralyze local effort, and tend to 
prevent the introduction of capital from other quarters. 
The accumulation would for the present be put a stop to 
by tliis Treasury minute ; and if, in consideration of their 
late sufferings and present difficulties, parhament shoiUd 
confirm the boon, it will it is thought inspire confidence, 
as well as afford preat^nt relief; and it may then be 
hoped, that at no very distant day the impoverished 
unions would be able to emerge from their state of de- 
pression, and join in the general race of improvement. 
The requisite confirmation was given in the following 
year by the 15M and IGth Vict. cap. 10, entitled Tb.is«d 
' An Act to amend the Acts relating to the -v- "•■ 
Payment of Advances made to Districts in Ireland.' 
After reciting the Hth and litk Vict. cap. 14, and the 
Treasury minute of the 2l8t October 1851, made " upon 
representations contained in memorials from many 
unions in Ireland, of the preasiire upon the local re- 
sources of several electoral divisions on account of the 
necessary expenditure for the relief of the pi.)or, and in 
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anticipation of a measure to be submitted to parliament " 
— it is declared to be expedient that the directioiis con- 
tained in the said minute should be confirmed, and it is 
accordingly enacted that " the sums payable in the year 
1851 in respect of the annuities mentioned in such 
minute and directions, shall be remitted and deemed to 
be discharged without further payment." The remissions 
thus sanctioned amounted altogether to about 75,000L — 
that is 48,000?. to Munster, 24,000?. to Connaught, and 
3,000Z. to Leinster. The remission, it will be observed, 
only applied to the annuities due in 1851, and no expec- 
tation was held out of similar indulgence in future. 

Some account has already been given of the inquiry 
into and Report upon the medical charities in 
1842, and of the bill then prepared but not pro- 
ceeded with, in consequence of the opposition made to 
it by the medical profession."* In August 1851 how- 
ever a bill, founded on that Report, and similar in prin- 
ciple and in its main provisions to the bill of 1842, was 
introduced and readily passed, the necessity for such a 
measure, and for bringing the rating powers and ma- 
chinery of the Poor Law in aid of the medical charities, 
being then admitted by all parties ; and this was the 
object of the Act of 1851, as it had been of the bill pre- 
pared imder the author's direction in 1842. 

On the passing of the 14^A and \f>th Vict. cap. 68, the 
Medical working of the medical charities became so 
2:u^i*/Jfid closely connected with the operations of the 
cop. 68." Poor Law, that a description of the chief pro- 
visions of the Act is here necessary — 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.— Provide for the appointment of a medical 
commissioner, being a physician or surgeon of not less than 
thirteen years' standing, to be united with the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in the execution of the Act. The commissioners 
may appoint fit persons, being physicians or surgeons of not 
less than seven years' standing, to be inspectors, but the 
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medical coininissioncT and tlie inspectors are restricted from 
prMtbing professionally. 

[ Scclioiu 6, 7, 8, 9. — The guardians are, whenever required by 
the commissioner^ to divide unions into dispensary dis- 
tricts, having regard to extent and population ; and are 
to appoint a dispensary committee, and provide necessary 
buildings, and such medicines and appliances as may be 
required, for the medical relief of the poor. A committee 
of management consisting of the dispensary committee, the 
es-otficio guardians, and ratepayers of 30/. annual value, 
are to appoint one or more medical oFRcers. to afford advice 
and medical aid to sucb poor persona as may be sent by any 
member of the dispensary committee, or by the relieving 
officer or warden. 

Sections 10, 11, 12, 13. — On the declaration of a dispensary 
district, all provisions for affording dispensary relief from the 
poor-rate or county cess are to cease. Guardmus or members 
of the committee of management, are not to be concerned in 
furnishing medicines or goods for the use of the dispensary, 
under penalty of 50/. The commissioners are to frame regu- 
lations for tne government of each dispensary district, and 
the medical officer is required to vaounate all persona who 
may come to him for that purpose. 

Sections 14, 15. — Existing medical officers are in the first instance 
to be the medical officers of the dispensaries. The medical 
officers of a dispensary district are to attend at the e!camina> 
tlon of dangerous lunatics, and are also to attend the bride- 
wells within their districts. 

Sfctions\6, 17, 18. — The commisaionere and inspectors are em- 
powered to examine on oath, and to summon witnesses. The 
giving false evidence is declared a misdemeanour, and the 
refiling to obey summons &c is subjected to a jwnalty of 5/, 
Inspectors may visit dispensaries, and attend meetings of 
guardians. The commissioners are to report upon hospitals 
and infirmaries. They are also to execute the powers and 
purposes of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Acts, and to report their proceedings annually to the lord- 
lieutenant. 

Such were the chief provisions of this Act, and ttie 
powers conferred by it appear sufficient for procuring the 
establishment of dispensariea in districts where they were 
much needed, and also for securing better management 
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with regard to medical relief. In tlicir first Repon 
nntwpMi dat^^d 15th Febniary 1853, the commissioners 
ctiliwDllo)- remark, that by the Medical Charities Act, a 
"'"'™™' partial and imperfect system of medical relief, 
unattended with responsibility in its agents, and resting 
on a financial basis at once uncertain in duration, 
unequal in its pressure as a tax, has been exchanged 
for a system uniform and universal, supported out 
the poor-rates, and " influenced in its administration 
well-defined rcRponsibilitics, under the direction and coi 
trol of a central authority." The expenditure is estimated 
at 102,700/. per annum. But "having regard to the dinxi- 
Aniiiinntoi nutiou of pauperism, and the improving circum- 
uptniiu™ gtances of the country," it is thought probable that 
the cost of dispensary rehef under the Medical Charities 
Act, will not exceed 100,000/. in future years, 

A few more of the electoral divisions were divided, in' 
New addition to the subdivisions which had been made 

dirUMu. the preceding year,'' and the total number of eleo- 
toral divisions was now increased to 3,439, that is 1,390 
more tlian what were originally constituted, although stil 
short of the nmnber recommended by the Bomidary Com* 
missioners. The permission of out-door reUef, and the in- 
crease in the number of unions, especially the latter, would 
no doubt render some increase of electoral divisions ne- 
cessary ; but after the distress out of which these changi 
had arisen shall have passed away, and when the eoimi 
has regained its normal state, it is not unlikely that tbeflo 
changes may be found burthensome, and the machinery 
they have created be beyond what is really ni 
for affording rehef to the destitute poor. The various 
changes which had been made in the law, also rendered 
a new order for regulating the proceedings of boarda 
No- md^r o( of guardians necessary ; and accordingly on the 
C^l"°^ 19th January 1852, the old order was rescinded, 
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and a new one adapted to the altered circumstances of 
the rniioQB and the state of the law was issued. 

In July 1851, the 14iA and I5t/i Vict. cap. 35 was 
passed, to extend the benefits of the General ApprmudBE 
Merchant Seamen's Act relating to apprentices ••---n**. 
bound to the sea-service by piardians of the «"■.«■!•■». 
poor in Ireland. By this Act, the board of guardians 
of a union is empowered to apprentice any boy of the 
age of twelve and upwards being of sufficient health 
and strength, and who is nr whose parents are receiving 
relief in such union, and who consents to be so boimd, 
into the sea-service for not less than four years, or 
until he attains the age of twenty-one, or lias served 
seven years, as the case may be. Tlie apprentice is to 
be furnished with a suitable outfit at the expense of 
the union, and sent to the seaport where the master 
or owner of the ship resides ; and it is further provided 
that any such boys may, if they desire it, be placed out 
in the naval service. Tliis is a well-devised Act, 
although it may not be very operative, at least for a 
time, the Irish generally having httle predilection for 
the sea. The Act however supplies wliat was certainly 
an omission in the Act of 1836, and which became more 
apparent as the number of boys accumulated in the 
workhouses, without any means for apprenticing or get^ 
ting them out into service. But the abuses which had 
resulted from the apprenticeship law in Enghuid, pre- 
vented its introdnclion in any shape into the original 
Irish Poor Relief Act. 

Emigration under the provisions nf the Poor Iiaw w.ns 
more active during the year 1850-51 than in any 
preceding year, althougli many unions were pre- 
vented by their poverty from resorting to it."" The com- 
missioners had, as is lx;forc stated, applied a portion of 
the rate-in-aid finid in relieving the overcrowded work- 
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houses in the counties of Clare and Kerry, but the nearly 
exhausted state of that fond disabled them firom meetisg 
other urgent applications for similar aid. Indeed the 
decrease of the population in the impoverished distridSi 
as shown in the census returns, together with the smaller 
number of applicants for relief, and a greater demand 
for labour, would seem to render further aid or stimulus 
to emigration both unnecessary and inexpedient. Where 
the guardians and ratepayers of a district however were 
desirous of raising funds for the purpose, the commu- 
sioners did not refuse to give eflfect to the proposition. 
It appears from the Reports of the colonial land and 
emigration commissioners, that the total Irish emigra- 
fatentof tion from 1847 to 1850 inclusive, was 833,692, 
emigrauon. ^^^j^iy ^11 of which was for North America— 

the Canada and New Brunswick immigration from all 
countries in the same period amounting to 210^904. In 
1851, the emigration from Great Britain to the United 
States was 267,357, and it was 244,261 in 1852, in 
which year the number of Irish emigrants to New York 
alone was 118,134. This continuous emigration was 
cliiefly effected by the aid of remittances from persons 
who had previously emigrated, to their friends and rela- 
tives at home, to enable them to follow. 

The above figures show the extent of the drain upon 
popuiauon the populatiou of Ireland which had been in 

census of I'xllx* Jl»ii 

1851. progress dunng the last six years, and will go 

far to account for the startling results of the census 
returns of 1851, w^hich exhibit an actual decrease of 
considerably over a million and a half in the previous 
decennial period, and make the population less than it 
was in 1821. The census commissioners,'' after stating 
tliat the numerical decrease of the inhabitants between 
1841 and 1851 amounted to 1,622,739, go onto remark 
— " But this being merely the difference between the 
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number of people in 1841 and 1851, -withont making any 
allowance for a natural and ordinary increase of popu- 
lation, conveys but very inadequately the eflfect of the 
visitation of famine and pestilence" — " We find tbat the 
population of 30th March 1851, would probably have 
numbered 9,018,799, instead of 6,522,385 ; andthatcon- 
Bequentlythe loss of population between 1841 and 1851 
may be computed at the enormous amount of 2,496,414 
persona." Tliat is to say, the population in 1851 
amounted to 6,522,385, whereas under ordinary circum- 
stances, and with the average rate of increase, it would 
have amounted to 9,018,799. 

It may be convenient in the way of elucidation, to 
place the numbers of the four census periods in juxta- 
position, thus — 

The [wpiilation of IrelMid iu 1821 was 6,801.827 

in 1831 „ 7,767,401 

„ in 1841 „ 8.175,124 

„ in 1851 ,. 6,522,385 

How much of the present decrease was owing to emi- 
gration, and how much was occasioned by want and 
disease, it is impossible to predicate with any degree of 
certainty. Both causes were in operation at the same 
time, and both were consequent upon the potato failure. 
The universal and almost exclusive use of the potato as 
an article of subsistence, led to a rapid increase of the 
population — its failure led to a still more rapid decrease, 
accompanied by an amount of suffering and privation 
for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
history of any people. 

T>ie expenditure from the rates for relief of the poor 
in all the 163 unions now established, during ^„^„,^, 
the year ending on the 29th September 1851, ^^;;s^ 
was as had been expected, considerably less than 
in tlie preceding year, and amounted to 1,141,647/. The 
number relieved in the workhouses on that day was 
140,031, and the total number so relieved during the 
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year was 707,443. The number then receiving out- 
door relief was 3,1 60, and the total number -who received 
out-door relief during the year was 47,914. It seems 
almost superfluous to add, that none of these were 
relieved under the 2nd section of the Extension Act 
The results of the year as regards relief, both numeri- 
cally and financially, was deemed highly satisfactory, 
and it was expected that a still further reduction would 
be effected in the year following. 

Before entering on the proceedings of another year 
(which will moreover be the limit of our inquiry), it 
may be well to look back for a moment to the dis- 
astrous period through which we have latterly passed. 
Famine and pestilence now happily no longer prevail, 
and the country has in great measure recovered from the 
effects of the severe ordeal to which it was subjected. 
The Poor Law has likewise nearly regained its ordinary 
state, after passing through the dangers and difficulties 
of a most calamitous visitation ; and has risen from its 
trials with an increase of reputation, and also it may be 
added, with a greatly increased capacity for effecting its 
objects, through the large additional workhouse accom- 
modation that has been provided. The failure of the 
potato in 1845 and 1846, the partial failure in 1847, 
and the more general destruction of the crop in 1848, 
were followed in each year by the vast efforts made to 
palliate, and as far as possible to relieve the consequent 
distress — first by importations of food, and employing 
the people on public works — ^next by a partial adoption 
of the Poor-law principle of relief, as it was administered 
under the Temporary Relief Act — and lastly by ex- 
tending the provisions of the Poor Law to meet the 
emergency, and permitting relief to be afforded out of 
the workhouse. These circumstances have each occupied 
our attention in the foregoing pages. They are all 
exceptional in their nature, but are at the same time 
most instructive in their results, whether viewed locally 
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or generally — as affecting the empire at large, or Ireland 
in particular. 

The character of the period — the waxings and wanings 
of distress — the variations in its extent, and the phases 
of its intensity, are all unmistakeably indicated in the 
weekly returns from the several imions, of the numbers 
and mortality in the respective workhouses from the 
commencement of 1846, and the numbers on the out- 
relief lists from the passing of the Extension Act in 
1847. These weekly returns are given at length -i-.WHor 
in the commiasionera' Reports, and from them I ^™^'m(| 
have compiled two tables, which will be found at Zl^^j. 
the end, showing the dates in each year when '^ 
the most marked changes occurred in the numbers 
relieved both in and out of the workhouses, and the 
extent of mortality which took place ; but always giving 
the maximum and minimum numbers in each case. 
The cost of out-door relief in the respective weeks is 
also inserted, so that the state of the country at the 
several periods is as it were mapped out before the 
reader, and can be taken in at a glance, requiring 
nothing further in the way of explanation ; and to this 
table the reader's attention is requested. 

The commissioners' sixtli Report is dated 2nd May 
1853. After the usual weekly summary of the ^^^ 
in-door and out-<loor recipients of relief, it is ^»JJ|_^ 
remarked that the number of out-door poor is JSTw' 
BO inconsiderable, and liable to so little fluctua- ]SZ^^ 
tion, that " the comparative extent of pauperism " ""^ 
in successive years is now almost wholly dependent on 
the number receiving relief in the workhouses." This 
number, it is added, " continues to fluctuate almost in 
the same degree as formerly, notwithstanding the abso- 
lute decrease which has taken place ; the number in 
autumn not usually miicb exceeding one-half the number 
at another period of the year." 

I • See 1'. 4W4, 
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The satisfactory progress made by the provinoe of 
Connauglit in surmounting the effects of the fiimine 
Bute of y^rs has already been noticed/ Althougfa 
2JS°*"«^* some of the Connaught unions were still in a 
^°°'^' state of financial embarrassment, and subject to 
payment of heavy rates, the reduction of relief in the 
last three years had been remarkable, the number in the 
workhouses having decreased from 42,286 in April 1851, 
to 17,389 in April 1853. In Munster on the contraiy 
improvement continued to be comparatively backward, 
that province still containing more than half the pauper- 
ism of Ireland. 

A large number of the children and young persons 
The who had been admitted during the prevalence 

diikireT* of the famine, were discharged from the work- 
houses in the course of the last two years. These most 
be regarded with satisfaction as the fruits of the Poor 
Law, but for which, they would in all probability have 
fallen victims to want and disease. The children still 
remaining in the workhouses, a great proportion of 
whom were likewise rescued at the time of the famine, 
were chiefly orphans, or illegitimate or deserted, and 
without friends able or willing to take charge of them. 
The number of these children in the workhouses on the 
2nd April 1853 under the age of fifteen, was 82,434, 
of whom 5,710 were illegitimate; and looking at the 
large proportion who were returned as being orphans 
or deserted, the commissioners say they " cannot but 
feel that the prospect of enabling a large niunber of 
them to leave the workhouses and obtain a permanent 
position in society, must depend in a great degree upon 
the exertion made to educate and train them in such a 
manner as to enable them to do this at an early age." 
A child of twelve or thirteen is, it is observed, " more 
easily grafted into society, than if he resides in a public 
establishment till eighteen or nineteen, when he becomes 



' Ante, pp. 373 and 378. 



) much accustomed to its routine to exert lu'mself in a 
^new position, wbere more labour and individual efforts 
have to be exacted, and greater bardsbips and privations 
mdured." 

The literary education in the workhouse schools was 
wnsidered to be on the whole satisfactory. But Their 
letters alone, without industrial training, will ™j'u-i'JS- 
■not, it is truly said, help a boy or girl of fifteen ''* 

' J get into employment; and tlie commiBsioners there- 
Kiforc encouraged the formation of agricultural schools, in 
annexion with the national education board. The boys 
I Were moreover in most of the workhouses taught some 
I kind of trade, such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing &c. The girls were taught to wash, and make and 
ixnend their own clothes, and clean their own dormitories 
and day-rooms ; but there is obviously more difficulty 
with them than with the boys, in regard to employment. 
As the country improves however, " and when the drain 
caused by the continued emigration is more felt," there 
can be little doubt, the coramissioners say, that in all the 
unions where proper attention has been paid to the 
education and training of the children, there will be a 
demand for those educated in the workhouses as soon as 
they are of an age fitted for being useful ; and in the 
mean time it is satisfactory to learn, that during tlie yr-ar 
1852, no less than 5,371 of these children under fifteen 
years of age, found employment out of the workhouse. 
The drain of emigration just adverted to, must have 
given rise to an increased amount of employment for 
those who remained, but this was attended with a less 
apparent effect upon the rate of wages than ^^^^ 
might have been expected. Another ciraim- ;;STf*^ 
stance had however occurred closely bearing ""^'™* 
upon wages wliich it is necessary to notice, for we find 
that the weekly cost of maintenance in the workhouses, 
the average of which in 1847, exclusive of clothing, was 
, as high as 2s. 1 Jrf. per head, bad fallen to little more than 
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1^. per head in the years 1850, 1851, and 1852.* Coix^ 
paring the cost of subsistence with the rate of wages, it 
will therefore appear that there has been relatively a 
very considerable rise in the latter, although the money- 
rate in 1852 and 1853 may not appear to dififer very 
materially from what it was in 1845. Employment had 
likewise become more certain and more steady, so that 
the labourer's actual earnings during the year were 
probably greater than before, which coupled vdth the 
general reduction in the price of provisions, would 
enlarge his command of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, and tend to improve his condition. 

Returns had been obtained from the several unions 
Bemittanoef showiug thc cxtout of remittances from abroad, 
emigrmnte. for enabling certain of the workhouse inmates 
to emigrate. From these returns it appeared, that 
in the last year 2,158/. was so remitt^ to enable 
877 of such inmates to join their friends in America ; 
136/. to assist 489 to go to England and Scotland; 
and 221/. to enable 31 to proceed to Australia. When 
tlie sums remitted were insuflBcient, assistance was often 
afforded by the guardians under the provisions of the 
Poor Law, and 14,041/. was so expended for this pur- 
pose in the year ending 29th September 1852. In the 
following year (ending September 1853), 12,865/. was 
so expended by the unions for the emigration of 403 
men, 1,202 women, and 996 children, making together 
2,601 persons ; and including the cost of free passages, 
about 3,500/. is known to have been remitted to enable 
more than 1,100 inmates of the workhouses to join their 
friends who had emigrated, or had settled in Great 
Britain. Others are likewise supposed to have left the 
workhouses in consequence of similar remittances, which 
were not made through or known to the boards of 
guardians. 

The valuations of rateable property in the several 

" See table at p. 397. 
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unions had, as was to be expected, varied more or lees 
with the changes which took place from time to ^^^ ^^^ 
time in the circumstances of the country. Inl845 ''™* 
they appear to have amounted to 13,404,403/., and to 
13,187.421/. in 1847; but in 1851 the entire valua- 
tion of Ireland for the purposes of the poor-rate was 
only 11,500,000/., so great had been the change caused 
by the severe ordeal throuffh which the country had 
passed. Although the principle on which the valua- 
tion of property in the several unions was originally 
founded, namely, what it would let for, was undoubtedly 
correct, there were counteracting influences at work, 
and the valuations made imder it were rarely altogether 
satisfactory. Some persons denounced them as being 
too high, some as being too low, and others as being 
unequal or partial. 

In order to remedy these asserted defects, and place 
the valuations on what was expected to be a better 
footing, the Ibtk and 16/A Vict. cap. 63 was passed in 
1852, ' to amend the Laws relating to the Valuation of 
Rateable Property in Ireland.' The Act declares it to 
\m expedient to make one uniform valuation of lands 
and tenements, which may be used for all public and 
local assessments and other ratine. The lord- a«>mii- 

P , .loner of 

lieutenant is empowered to appomt a comroia- "in-tta™ 
sioner of valuation " who shall make or cause to be made 
a valuation of the tenements and hereditaments within 
every barony, parish, or other division when directed 
BO to do." But further legislation was still necessary, 
and in the following year the \^th and 17M Vict, cap, 
7, was passed to amend the above, and directing the 
clerks of unions to prepare lists of tenements proposed 
for revision by the collectors, and to transmit the same 
to the commissioner of valuation, together with the 
opinion of the guardians whether a revision is ne- 
cessary, and the name of a person whom the guardians 
recommend as ^t to revise the same. The combiued 
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provisions of these Acts are no doubt calculated to 
eflfect improvement in the valuations ; but the principle 
of fair letting value as originally prescribed, must still 
be adhered to in whatever changes are made. 

The expenditure for relief of the poor during the 
1853. year ending on the 29th September 1852, was 
^Denditara 883,267/., being 258,380/. less than in the pre- 
tfiitnd. ceding year,* and fully realizing the expectations 
then held out. The number relieved in the workhouses 
at the above date was 111,515 and the total number so 
relieved during the year was 504,864. The number 
then receiving out^loor relief was 2,528, and the total 
niunber who received outrdoor relief during the year 
was 14,911. A further reduction was likewise still 
expected. " But the reduction must not, it is said, be 
expected to go so far as it would have gone if 32 new 
unions had not been formed, inasmuch as a certain 
amount of establishment charges must be incurred to 
maintain the new workhouses, and the necessary staff of 
officers, in whatever degree the pauperism of the dis- 
tricts in which they are built may hereafter be found 
diminished." 

The expected further reduction was again confirmed, 
1853. the expenditui-e on relief of the poor during the 
expenditure, year ending on the 29th September 1853, being 
SIc^Sl^ 785,718/., or nearly 100,000/. less than in the 
previous year. The number relieved in the 163 work- 
houses was 79,600, and the total number so relieved 
during the year was 396,436. The number receiving 
out-door relief was 2,245, and the total number who 
received out-door relief during the year was 13,232 — 
and now also, important as the reductions which have 
latterly taken place assuredly are, we are again told that 
still further reductions may be looked for.^ 



« Ante, p. 387. 

^ Such in fact took place, the expenditure on relief of the poor for the 
jrear 1854 being 760,152/., and for 1855 bemg still further reduced to 686,269/. 
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A tabular statement ' Las been given of tbe annual 
expenditure and the numbers relieved, down to the end 
of 1846, after which time the date of the returns was 
altered to correspond with the half-yearly audits in 
April and September. The following is a continuation 
of the statement before given, but also including the 
number of persons who were relieved out of the work- 
house in the successive years under the provisions of 
the Extension Act — 
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This table speaks at onoe to the eye, and by its 
ascending and its descending numbers indicates the cir- 
cumstances of the period to which they severally refer. 
But in addition to tbe expenditure in the third column, 
it must not be overlooked that since the passing of 
the Consolidated Debts Act'' in 1850, a considerably 
larger amount of rates has been collected than was re- 
quired for the immediate relief of the poor. Thus the 
amount collected in the year ending in September 1853 
■was 1,000,312^., whereas the expenditure on relief was 
only 781,523/., the remainder being applied in payment 
of the consolidated annuities, and in defraying expenses 
incurred under the Medical Charities Act. At present, 
it is said, out of 357,858/. the entire amount of the two 

■ Ante, p. 323. 

* The number in the workhouspa on the 29th September 1864 wu 66,506, 
I tnil ti the uinie date in 18*)5 it win 56,&«!. — The number rrceiving out«)oor 
[ lelicf on these ilnys resiwctively wm 926 and C55. 

" Ante, ji. 374. 
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annuities payable in 1852 and 1853, only 28,768Z. re- 
mains unpaid ; and the advances made on security of 
the Rate-in-aid have been wholly repaid, with the excep- 
tion of a trifling sum due on certain newly arrang^ 
townlands. But it is expected that in a short time 
" all the exceptional charges on the poor-rates will cease, 
and that thenceforward the rates will be exclusively 
applied to the relief of the poor, and the support of the 
medical charities." 

Notwithstanding the general improvement, and the 
Further rcductiou of cxpcnditurc which has been shown 
tbl^ to have taken place, assistance was still re- 
«>*<»»• quired by some of the western unions, and the 
government consented to an advance of 30,000/. being 
made to eleven of them,* to pay their debts and relieve 
them from financial embarrassments ; but this was done 
however, on the express condition that they " should 
not expect further assistance, and should make rates 
to the satisfaction of the Poor. Law Commissioners, to 
meet their immediate and future wants." The condi- 
tion and the assistance were aUke well timed and judi- 
cious, and Itecured the objects for which they were 
intended. 

The cost of subsistence in the workhouse, may be 
Averse considcrcd to afford a fair criterion for judging 
mainteDanoe. of what is rcquircd for the subsistence of the 
labouring classes generally, there being in. fact little 
difference between the food usually consumed by the 
peasantry, and that supplied to the inmates of the work- 
houses. The average weekly cost per head is ascer- 
tained half-yearly, when the union accounts are audited 
in March and September, and the following table shows 
the results on these occasions from 1847 downwards** — 



• These were Cahirciveen, Dingle, Kenmare, Kilnish, Killadysert, Ennisty- 
mon, Scariff, TuUa, Clifden, Newport, and Oughterard. 

** The returns for 1850 were not completed, in consequence of the altera- 
tions which were then being made in the number and the boondariee of the 
unions. 
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In April 1854, we see tliere was a large increase 
in the cost of workhouse maintenance, arising j^^^, 
no doubt from the increase which had taken 23'liS^ 
place in the prices of provisions. This increase """^ 
would bear hard upon the labouring classes, unless 
there were a somewhat proportionate increase in wages. 
To obtain information on this point, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners caused inquiry to be made by the inspectors 
in their several districts ; and we find it stated as the 
combined result of their Reports — " that there is now * 
observable a material increase in the money value of 
agricultural labour, to the extent of about Is, per week 
, on the average throughout Ireland." It appears also, 
I that agricultural employment was more continuous than 
formerly, and that in most parts of the country the 
wages of artizans had improved in a still greater ratio 
than those of common labourers. Unless there were 
I Bome advance in the price of labour, it is probable that 
I the great increase in the price of provisions would cause 
I an increase in the numbers ajjplying for relief, which 



t 

L 



• The average for the half-year ending 25ih March 1854, was I«. Ik'i-, and 
for the half-yvar ending 29th .'^)>tembcr it wns 1«. H^d. {wr head. Far each of 
the correafioudiri)! perinls in 1855, the uventgu whs l(. \Ukd. 

• That ison the Ut May 1854. 
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does not appear to have occurred ; and this may be re- 
garded as a further proof, that on the whole the rate of 
wages had about kept pace with the increased cost of 
subsistence. 

Certain changes took place in the Poor Law execu- 
ctant^iB *^^® ^ 1852, which it is necessary to notice. 
SJSS^. Mr. Ball resigned the oflSce of Poor Law Com- 
^ missioner, and was succeeded by Mr. Senior. 

The temporary inspectors were all discontinued. The 
number of these ^cers in 1847, on the passing of 
the Extension Act, was 48 ; but they had been sub- 
sequently reduced to 11, and of these 4 were now 
discontinued, and the remaining 7 were placed on the 
^ •! permanent staff, making the niunber of inspectors 16, 
each having the charge of a larger or smaller number of 
imions according to the circumstances of the district. 

A new order of accoimte adapted to the alterations 
irewonkr ™^^6 ^^ the law had been completed, and was 
of aooounta. iggi^^d {j^ April of tho prcscut year ; and the 

commissioners remark in their Report that " the admi- 
nistration of relief to the destitute poor in Ireland, may 
be now looked upon as nearly identical with its normal 
state, as originally contemplated on the passing of the 
Act 1st and 2nd Vict. cap. 56. Such a result could 
hardly have been expected after the severe trials to 
which the country had so recently been exposed, but it 
was most satisfactory, and must be regarded as a proof 
of the enduring soundness of the principle on which 
that measure was founded. 

I have now brought the narrative of the Irish Poor 
Law, down to a period coincident with my histories of 
the English and the Scottish Poor Laws ; and here, as 
originally intended, I should conclude. But in the 
autumn of 1853 I again visited Ireland, and examined 
many of the unions, chiefly in the south and the west, 
in order to see and form my own judgment as to the 
working of the law, and the condition of the people. 
The results of what came wwdax vciy own observation, 
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and of the inquiries which I waa enabled to make, were 
embodied at the time in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
by whom the measure of Irish Poor Law had been 
originally introduced and carried through parliament, 
and who always took a lively interest in everything 
connected with it ; and it now appears to me that I 
cannot do better than give the substance of that letter, 
written with all the facts and incidents fresh before me, 
as a fitting close to the statements contained in the 
present work. The letter is dated Dublin 16th Sep- 
tember 1853, and omitting a short introduction is sub- 
stantially as follows — 

"Eleven years have passed since I quitted Ireland. 
In the interim the country has suffered from „ _^ . 

„ . , ., y , , ThemUMi'i 

femme and pestilence, and the Poor Law has ti^jSm 
been subjected to a most severe trial. An exa- S^U^w 
minatiou of the present condition of the conn- '"'*" 
try and state of the law cannot therefore fail of being 
deeply interesting, and I should have been glad to have 
given more time to it, if other claims bad permitted. 

" The circumstance that now first arrests attention in 
passing through the country, is the corajMiratively small 
number of beggars. Formerly the roads were lined with 
them, and the traveller wherever he stopped was sur- 
rounded by clamorous miserable-looking solicitors of 
charity. This is now changed. Beggars are rarely 
seen on the roads, less frequently in the towns ; and are 
not I think on the whole, more numerous than in Eng- 
land. The famine may have been partly the cause of 
this change, but another if not the chief cause is the 
workhouses, where the old the feeble the sick and infirm 
poor are now supporicd, as the law designed, and as 
sound policy required that they should be. The work- 
houses are entirely occupied by this description of 
paupers, and the very young — there are no able-lxKlied. 
The total number of inmates of all classes is now 84,000, 
wliich is about the number I estimated at the outset aa 
requiring to be provided for. T\\6 to«X <A "v^^vvtS. \* 
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moreover about the same as I then estimated that it 
would probably amoimt to ; and it is not a little gratify- 
ing to find that our calculations in these respects are so 
far verified. 

" The Poor Law appears to be now thoroughly natih 
ralized in Ireland. Your lordship would have been 
delighted to have heard it spoken of as I have done, and 
that by persons who did not know me, and who praised 
it as having been the salvation of the country, exclaim- 
ing " what should we have done without it !'* — Com- 
plamts of the expense are it is true sometimes heard, but 
these are directed rather against the inequality of the 
charge than against the general amount, some electoral 
divisions paying heavily, whilst others pay little or 
nothing, as is sometimes the case with English parishes. 

" The changes which have been made, are not I think 
all of them improvements. Although the subdivision of 
a few of the unions might have been necessary, this as 
well as the subdivision of the districts of chargeability, 
has I fear been carried too far — it has added to the 
working friction, and swelled the aggregate charge. 

" When settlement shall be abolished in England, and 
union rating established instead of parochial, as I trust 
will ere long be the case, we may hope to see a similar 
reform extended to Ireland, which would bring the law 
back nearly to what your lordship first proposed and car- 
ried through the house of commons ; and most of the 
changes which were subsequently made, as well as some 
of those since added, have in my judgment served to 
detract from its simplicity, and tended to impede its 
effective operation. 

" All the workhouses which I have seen are in good 
order and the buildings in perfect condition, and such also 
I am informed is the case with the others. It is not a little 
satisfactory to find this the case, after the complaints 
that were made of these buildings, which are now as 
much praised as they were at one time decried. 
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" The most pleasing circumstance connected with the 
workhouse is the state of the pauper chiMren, who are 
there educated and trained up in habits of order cleanli- 
ness and industry, instead of heing left as outcasts, with 
every likelihood of their becoming a burthen, and possibly 
a bane to the community. I wisli you could have seen with 
me some of these workhouse schools, and witnessed the 
benefits tbey are conferring upon the country. In the 
rural districts there is little difficulty in getting the hoys 
out to service as soon as they are of an age fit for it, 
and the girls likewise now generally obtain places, 
although not so readily ; but in the large towns there 
is still a difBculty with these last, there Wing propor- 
tionally less employment for females in Ireland than in 
England. A considerable number of girls and young 
women have been assisted to emigrate within the last 
three years, and it is very desirable that others should 
be 80 assisted and sent out from such of the workhouses 
as are overstocked with this class of inmates. 

" With respect to emigration, I think that it has been 
already carried farther than was desirable. There a[> 
pears to be no excess of labourers anywhere, and now 
in the harvest season there is evidently a want of hands 
to do the work, and high wages are paid, as much in 
some instances as 2s. and 2s. &d. a day ; but tins is 
only during the period of urgency. There is still a 
want of certain and continuotis employment in Ireland, 
and the people do not rely upon regular daily labour as 
a means of support, although tbey are I think approxi- 
mating to it ; and the extensive emigration which has 
taken place, will no doubt help forward the change. 
The rage for emigrating however continues, although 
the occasion for it has ceased. It pervades every class, 
and is strongest with the best educated and most intelli- 
gent. I found this to be the case among the boys in the 
workhouse schools. The sharp active intelligent lads 
were all eager to emigrate. It was only the more dull 

1\> 
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feeble and inert who appeared content to remain at home. 
Yet I know of no country where labour can be applied 
with the certainty of a better return. Labour is here in 
fact the thing chiefly needed. It is impossible to pass 
through Ireland without seeing this, and lamenting the 
omission. 

" It is encouraging to reflect however, that were there 
less room for improvement in this and other respects, 
there would be less incentive to exertion ; and when the 
rage for emigration which still prevails shall have sub- 
sided, as subside it will, we may with greater confidence 
expect that the energies and increased intelligence of 
the people will be turned to the improvement of their 
own coimtry, in which they will assuredly find a rich 
reward, and in furtherance of which they will, in the 
Poor Law, have a valuable auxiliary." 

Such were the impressions derived from what came 
within the limit of my own observation and inquiry, on 
again visiting Ireland in the autumn of 1853. That 
these impressions were not more favourable than the 
circumstances warranted, is proved by the progressive 
ameliorations which have since taken place, of the extent 
of which generally, the proceedings imder the Poor Law 
may be regarded as an index ; and these have shown a 
continual reduction, both in expenditure and in the 
numbers relieved. The total c(^t of relief in the year 
ending 29th September 1855, including every item of 
charge, was no more than 685,259/.; and the total 
number of persons relieved on that day was 57,201, of 
whom 655 (being exceptional cases) were relieved out 
of the workhouse.*^ This reduction in expenditure has 
moreover taken place, notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased cost of maintenance in the workhouses as com- 
pared with what it was in 1850 and 1851,^ making a dif- 



* The weekly cost of the out-relief so given was 4(M. 4s. 4d. 
»> Ante, p. 397. 



ference on the whole of probably not less than 150,000/. ; 
60 that but for this increase, the entire cost of relieving 
the poor in 1855 might perhaps not have exceeded half 
a million, and in the event of prices falling to their 
former level, and other circumstances proving favour- 
able, it may hereafter possibly range at about that 
amount. 

At present however the expenditure under the Irish 
Poor Law contrasts favourably with what is taking place 
under the English and Scottish laws^ — ^in Ireland it 
averages 2s. per head on the population, whilst in Scot- 
land the average amoimts to 4a.,^ and in England to 
5a. 6d. per head — or if we take the valuations in the 
three countries as a standard of comparison, it will appear 
that the expenditure on relief of the poor in Ii-eland 
amounts to Is. 2id., in Scotland to Is. Ad., and in Eng- 
land to Is, 5^d. in the pound. These comparisons are I 
think satisfactory, and it is encouraging also to find the 
commissioners declaring in their last Report/ that. — 
" a mateiial diminution of pauperism in Ireland is still 
going on "^and that — " the improvement in the rate of 
wages and the increased constancy of employment have 
not only been sustained, but have ftirther advanced and 
acquired a still more permanent and healthy aspect." 
Emigration likewise, both spontaneous and that con- 
ducted at the expense of the poor-rates," is considerably 
lessened, and seems likely ere long to be reduced within 
its natural limits. The future therefore appears in every 
way hopeful for Ireland — may the Irish people on their 
part, not be wanting in due effort for securing the 
benefits of which there is at present so fair a promise ! 



< See the tenth Report of the board of aujierviiitin. 

* The ninth, dated Muy 1«t IB.")*!. 

* Tile amnuul ('X|y:iidi'>l Troio the poor-rateB in 1856, to lusiiit In the emi- 
fn^tion iif 830 |Kior ptTKijiia Trom different unions, wag 6,85H^ In the pre- 
vioux f cor the niiiouut. Iiad \vea •i2fi&ll., including 10,00(.V. from tlio r«te in 
aid, to saRiat in thu euiitcratinn of 1,500 young females from the workhouses 
in the south and west of Ireland. 
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A BUi -bodied disorderly penonaand va- 
gronlB to be I'onipirlled to proride 
their owu Bubeisltiicu Iiy strict work- 
hniise disciplini;, 18^. 

AbKoudiog from a workhouse, panidi- 
mtnt for, 227. 

Abuses ofoui-door relief, impossibiJitiei 
of avoiding, 2U4. 

Aecoume, new order of isiued in 1853, 
39H. 

Acre, amount per. paid by bnner in 
relieviug loendicancy, 19a. 

Act uf 1 Bud 2 Vici,, cap. .^6, 222 et >eq. 

to make further proviiioD for the 

relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, 
330. 

to make proTisiou for the punish- 
ment of Tngraoli, &c., 332. 

to provide for the excculioQ of the 

laws for relief of the poor io Ireland, 

for a rate-iu-aid, summary of, 355, 

356, 

— 10 ameud the preiiouB acts for the 
relief of the poor iu Irelaud, Eummary 
of. 3UT-9. 

— for a further advance of public 
moiie)' for distressed unions, sum- 
mary of, 374, 37S. 

— for the regulation of medical cha- 
rities, iiiromary of, 38a 383. 

Actions under the Irish Poor-I-HW Act. 
preliminary notice of to be given, 
83 1 ; to recover poor-rates, regula- 
tions AS to, ^S8. 

Adopiiou by govemment of the author's 
erst Keport in December 1B3H, 183. 

Agents empowered to sign notices of 
appeal. 3ue. 

Agricultural labourers in Great Britain 
and Ireland, comparative proportions 
of. 131. 

AgriciJiure, recommendation lo encou- 
rage by legislative grants, 88; efforts 
of ibe Poor-Law Board to improve. 

Almsgiving, desirableuess of bringing 
onder a system, 119 ; prevalence of 
in Ireland, 182; discontinuance of 
unticipau-d, 193. 

Alms. spouiuDeoui, amounts bestowed 
by small fanucrt and cottars, 119. 



Amecded orders for the elcctioi 

guardians, 3U2. 
Amendment of the ue<r poor-law, 



Amsterdam, account of the workhouse 

Amnseioents, love of, and reckless pur- 
suit of by the Irish peasanliy, IG3. 
Anglo-Saxous laugbl by Irish miesion- 

Annuities under the Consolidated Debts 
Act, arrangemeuls for paying, 380 ; 
partial remission of, 381. 

Apathy of the Irish peasantry. 162; 
poverty not a real excuse for, ibid. 

Appeals, how and before whom to be 
brought. 231,333. 

Apprenticeship of poor children recom- 
mended for Ireland, 183, 184. 

Architect engaged to erect workhouses, 
243. 

Ardent spirits, recommend ntions of the 
CommisHoneni of Inquiry for lessen- 
ing the inordinate use of, I4G. 

Assessment, instructions to the assistant 
commissioners relating lo, 240. 

Assistant barristers allowed to correct 
clerical errors in actions for the reco- 
very of poor-rates, 369, 

Assistant commistioners, in 1833, ap- 
poiutment of and initructioni for, 
121 ; enactment for the appointment 
of, 223; duties of, ibid.; exertioiu 
of, 241 ; additional provided, 246; 
reports of, 247 ; appointment of addi- 
tional, 338- 

Assistsnt guardians may be appointed 
by the commissioners at the request 
of the gnardians, 3b8. 

Asylume for Inuadcs and idiots, the 
erection of in each of the four pro- 
.. viuces recommended, 83. 

Audit of accounts, aud lislf-ycsrly re- 
~> ports of, inSrmaries aud hutpiials 

'— fttpommended, 101 ; report as lo, 276. 

Auditing of poor-law sccounls, 222, 

Auditors, «uactnient for the appoint- 
ment of, 23u ; appointment of fbor, 
238 ; reguUtion* as to, 333. 
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Author'8 first Report, Nov. 1836, 159 : 
second Report, Nov. 1837, 196 ; third 
Report, 212 ; second visit to Ireland 
in 1837, 195; departure for Ireland 
as chief commissioner, 234 ; departure 
from Ireland in 1842, 284; visit to 
Ireland in 1853, 398. 

Auxiliary workhouses, hired huildings 
ill adapted for, 379. 

-Average cost per head of paupers in 
the workhouses, 301 ; of maintenance 
of the poor in workhouses, 396 ; rate 
per head paid for the relief of the 
poor by the population of England, 
Scotland, and Ii^land, 403. 



Badging the poor, act for, 51. 

Balhnasloe union agricultural society, 
notice of, 269. 

Barracks to be converted into work- 
houses, if suitable, 237, 239. 

Bastardy, recommendation that no law 
should be enacted for Ireland, 183. 

Bay and coast fisheries in Ireland, fii- 
cilities for, 89. 

Bridles and constables authorized to 
seize beggars and vagabonds in Cork, 
and commit them to the workhouse,43. 

Beckefs murder, notice of, 4. 

Bedford Level Corporation, a board on 
the principle of recommended, to 
carry into efiect a system of national 
improvement in Ireland, 137. 

Beggars, act for the punishment of, 22. 

Beggar's curse, superstitious dread of 
the Irish peasantry of, 206. 

Begging, not to be prohibited, where 
persons have asked for, and failed in 
procuring, relief, 193. 

Belfast, assistant-commissioners sent to, 
234, 236. 

Belgium, visit of the author to, 2\l et 
seq. ; report of the management of 
the poor in, 213. 

Bicheno, Mr., remarks of upon the evi- 
dence submitted by the Inquiry Oom> 
missioners, 151. 

Bill, directions for the preparation of, 
embodying the measures proposed in 
the author s first Report, 188 ; intro- 
duced to parliament in Feb. 1837, 
189 ; discussion on the first reading 
of, 194; second reading of, and pro- 
ceedings in committee on, 194, 195; 
dropped in consequence of the death 
of William IV. 195 ; of the Irish Poor 
Law of 1837-8 introduced to the 
house of commons by Lord John Rus- 
sell, 210 ; passing o^ 21 1 ; introduced 
into the house of lords, 211 ; for the 
relief of the Irish poor read a first 
time in the house of lords, 217; a 



second time, 218 ; division upon in 
committee, 220 ; read a third time and 
passed, 221. 

BcMird of Charitable Bequests, recom- 
mendation to transfer the functions of 
to the Poor Law Commissioners, 146. 

of Education, recommendatioo 

for the appointment of. 111. 

of Improvement, proposed duties 



of, 138. 

of Works, proposed duties ot. 



138, 139. 

of Works, efforts of to supply 



employment to the poor darioK the 
distress in 1846, 314; numbers em- 
ploved under, 315, 816. 

Boards of guardians, enactment for the 
ai)pointment of, 223 ; enactment con- 
stituting them corporations, 224 ; 
enactment giving ihe commisnoners 
power to dissolve, 332 ; thirty-two 
dlssolvedin 1847,341 ; five in 1849,36a 

Bogs, Irish, act fbr reclaiming, 75. 

Boundaries of unions, where changed, 
the commissioners to adjust the 
liabilities, 368. 

Boundary commission, impointment of 
to regulate the size of unions. 361 ; 
recommendation o^ to form ^ftj new 
unions, 362. 

Boyne, the battle of, 10. 

Bread and cheese, contrast of the ED|r- 
lish labourer's meal of, with the Iriu 
labourer's potato-bowl, 62. 

Britain, strangers from, resort to the 
Irish schools, 2. 

British Association, amount collected 
by to relieve the distress in Ireland 
occasioned by the potato disease, 321 ; 
number of persons relieved by in 
1848, 346. 

capitalists, inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances which have prevented 
their investing in Irish agriculture, 
123. 

Building of workhouses, means taken to 
secure a fair payment for, 254 ; in- 
spection of by the chief commisuoner, 
260. 

Buildings and repairs of tenements, 
consequences of throwing the ex- 
pense on the tenants, 89. 

Bureau de Bienfaisance, notice of, 216. 

Burgesses, recommendation of Spenser 
that they should be nominated, 9. 

Burke, quotation from, 139. 

' Burning com in the straw,' act against, 
32 ; punishment for, 33. 



Cabinet, the author's report on the state 
of the north of Ireland in 1837, con- 
sidered by, 2U9. 



Cabins, irreiched 

(reliad, 6!, 64. 
Caluduaiaa Canal, beneficial efTccli of 

emplu^ing Hi(;bliiiid Ubouren on, 

cilfil, 107. 
Capital, amount of, snnli upon Ihe 

land in EngUuKl, GO; canHts of the 

scarciry of, in Ir^laad, 8B ; induce- 

meiilB required for the iDvCHtmeut 

of, Ma. 
Carrick -on -Shannon, death of a poor 

man in the union of, from baviug 

beeo refused relief, S9li, a97. 
Caitlereagh union, board of goardians 

dissolved by ihe comiuidionera, 3UA, 
Cattle, improvident ore of, 33 ; reared 

in Donegal to pay (he reut, 301. 
Cemeteries, guanliaiu empowered to 

provide, 53:2. 
Cvnsus of Irvlind in 1851, decreue of 

popalaiion hhown by, 336, 3S7. 
Central anlhorily, nMcasily for, in ad- 

miniatering the poor-la<>«, 17C. 
CeTtificalia to be given gervaDts ou 

leaving their employment. 41. 
Certiorari, aciioni under the Irish Poor 

Law Act not remotable by, except 

into the Court of Queen's Uenob, 

Dubiim aai, a33. 
CliapeU fur workhnuaeii, guardians em- 
powered to proviiie, 332. 
Character and haliila of Irish poor in 

Eugliab poorhougea, I.'iS. 
ChariiabiL' ineliiutiona, establishment of, 

13 ; recomtDendation to allow them 

(o sulisist as they are, IS5. 
Charity, private, tendency of, to eneoD- 

rnge mendicancy, 140. 
Chafes the Pint, the IJoman catholics 

of Ireland adhere to his cause, 10. 
Chief couiniiisioner of the Irish Poor 

Law Board, ettactmeut for the ap- 
pointment of, in 1847, 333. 
Children, punuhmeni for the desertion 

of, 30 ; rei|uircd age of, for admission 

' "o the Dublin Foundlii " '""" 



65, : 









in of. 



; enaeiment making them 
cbargrablQ, if able, for Ihe lupport of 
ihoir parents, i'27 ; number of, in the 
Dublin Foundling Hospital, 349 ; 
■mount expended in feeding, 388 ; 
Dumber of, in the workhouses in 
1851,390. 

Cholera, appearance of, in 1849, 350. 

Choleabury, the case of, cited, 13<i. 

Christian mauasleriea, slate of, in Ire- 
land at an eariy period, a. 

Cborch collections for the relief of dis- 
IreM, IDG. 

holidays, meat eaten by Ihe poor 

only on, 13S. 

Cburchvardens to remoTe fiom their 
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parish, or to confine in bridewell, 
wandering beggars and vagabonds, Sfi. 

Cities, towns, &c., of 10,000 inhabitanla 
may be divided into wards for the 
purpose of electing guardians, 233. 

Clare, distressed state of, 3G5 ; mor- 
tality in, an. 

Clergy of various persuaaonsto fumiih 
relifiious iostructiou to the children 
of thrir own f^th, 112; favourable 
to a system of poor-laws, 1G7. 

Clergymen to preach sermons for the 
support of houses of industry, 55 ; of 
whatever denomination not to be poor- 
law guardians, 175. 

Clerks of workhouses to keep register 
books, aao. 

Clothes of vagabond beggsrv to be 
waebed and cleansed, 8(>. 

Clothing of Ihe labouren iu Ireland, in- 
feriority of, in Ireland, 63. 

Coals imported iulo Cork, ■ duty im- 
posed OD, in 1735, for the support of 
the workhouse, 43. 

Cod-fishery, facilities for, on the coasts 
of Irdauil, 89 ; success of the en- 
couragement of in Scotland, Aiii. 90. 

Com. clamonringi for a prohibition of 
the export of, m 1855, 17. 

CotlrctioD of rates, no difficulty found 
iu the, 377. 

Colouijsation by Irish labourers, recom- 
mended to be undertaken 1>> govern- 



Comforts anil 
viding of, n< 

Commission appoinKid in 1B33 to in- 
quire into the coudilion of tlie poorer 
clssaea In Ireland, 1 18 ; first Repun uf, 
in I835,>6>>/. <((ef. ; heads ol inquiry 
adopted, 119; second Kvport of, iu 
1836, 135 d seq. ; third Keport of. in 
1836, 131 tttaq. 

Comuiissionerv to iuiiaire intn Ihe tuitore 
and exieiitof Irish booi, appointment 
of, 75 ; utility of, 7G ; Keporu of, iliid. 

of 1833, nainn of, 118. 

- of Inquiry, diflerencea 



of opinion among, a 
their Report, 139. 

--I appoint guordiw 



It duly elected, U34. 

empowered to levy a 

ilc-iu-ald for the ri-lU'f of diMtused 



Commissions for the Poor I-aws, dim- 
cutty of nnion of purpose if separate 
are appointed for EugUuid and Ire- 
laud, 188. 
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Committee of the honse of commons 
on the poor in Ireland, Report of, 82 
et seq. 

Compulsory and Toluntary relief, agita- 
tion of the question as to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of, 129. 

— ^^— • rates, enormous amount 
asserted to be necessary for relieving 
all cases of distress, 149. 

Con-acre, use to be derived from, in 
diminishing the number of small 
holdings, 166. 

Condition of the poor, variations of in 
different parts of Ireland, 97. 

Confinement more irksome to an Irish- 
man than an Englishman, 171. 

Connaught, the province of, probably 
an ecclesiastical formation, S ; unions, 
satisfactory state of, in 1851, 378 ; 
and Munster, state of, in 1851, 390. 

Consolidation of farms, good and evil 
effecte of, 97 ; of smaU holdings in 
Donegal, desirableness of, 202 ; new 
Poor Law likely to assist in effecting, 
ibid. 

Constables to be appointed presidents of 
every town within the English pale, 
by an Act in 1465, 16 ; to make privy 
search for rogues, vagabonds, and 
idle persons, 29. 

Cfontracts made by guardians not valid 
unless conformable to the rules, 230. 

Contributions called voluntary frequent- 
ly a real and unequal tax, 147. 

Convicted persons, of felony fraud or 
perjury, ineligible for guardians, 293. 

Cooked-tood system of relief, adoption 
of, 318 ; number of persons fed under, 
ibid,; expense incurred under, 319. 

Cork, surrendered to Cromwell, 10; 
act for erecting a workhouse in, 42; 
regulations for the government of, 43 ; 
exempted from the provisions of the 
act for providing for deserted chil- 
dren, 81 ; assistant - commissioners 
sent to, 234, 236 ; union, establish- 
ment of, 251; progress of, 262 ; work- 
house, inconvenient state of, in 1841, 
2G2. 

Corn-laws, alteration of, 31 1 . 

Corporate bodies, boards of guardians 
constituted, 224. 

to vote for guardians 

by their officers, 230. 

Corporations in Ireland, act for the es- 
tablishment of, 52; regulations for, 
ibid. 

Correspondence of assistant -commis- 
sioners with the Dublin board, 241. 

Cosherers, act against, 34. 

Cost of relief, increase of in 1847, 329 ; 
of subsistence in 1851, 391 ; in 1853, 
397. 



Cottages in Donegal, miserable appear- 
ance of , 201. 

Cottier-tenants, deterioration of the soil 
by, 160. 

Cottiers, Irish, extreme charity towards 
mendicants, 206 ; reasons of, Und,, 
207. 

Counties made answerable for robberies, 
39. 

County -cess collectors may be appointed 
to collect the poor-rates, 228. 

County hospitals, act for the establish- 
ment of, 74. 

infirmaries, number of^ number 

of patients in, and incomes of, in 1830, 
101. 

magistrates to be ex-officio guar- 



dians, but not to exceed in number 
one-third of the number of elected 
guardians, 174. 

Coynie and liveries* grieyances occa- 
sioned by, 23. 

Cromwell, conquest of Ireland by, 10. 

Crops, deficiency of, in Ireland, in 1839, 
257. 

Cultivated land in Great Britain and 
Ireland, comparative quantities and 
produce of, 131. 

Cultivation of land, extension of needed 
in Donegal, 201. 

Cumulative yoting, answer to the ob- 
jections against, 207. 

Customs, barbarous, existing in Ireland 
in 1634-5, 33. 

Dancing, universality of among the la- 
bouring poor in Ireland, 64. 

Danes, irruptions of, into Ireland, 3. 

Day-labourers, no employment for, in 
Ireland, 161. 

Deaf dumb and blind poor, recommen- 
dation of a provision for, 128; to be 
sent to institutions, and their main- 
tenance to be paid for by guardians, 
292. 

Deceased poor, boards of guardians en- 
abled to provide for the burial of, 
354. 

Demoralization of the poor, fallacious 
objection that a system of poor-laws 
would occasion, 163. 

Dep6ts for emigrants, the establishment 
of recommeiided, 137. 

de mendicity in Holland and 

Belgium, defects of, 213. 

for meal, determination not to 



establish government, in 1846, 313. 
Dermod, king of Leinster, expelled by 

O'Connor, king of Connaught, seeks 

the assistance of Henry the Second of 

England, 3. 
Deserted children, * provision for, 49 ; 

act for providing for, 81. 



DeierriDg pour tllowed to beg, S6, 
D«stiiuK pemmi, mvaiia oremigntioD 
Hi be provided for, 143; a legal pro- 
vUioD for, an iudiepen&able prehmi- 
iiary to the sappreuicm of inendicBQCj, 
IG7 1 danger of their flocking to one 
ouioD in caie of there beiu^ no lav of 
Eetllement, how to be obviati^d, 181; 
Iriih in England, Mroug diiinclina- 
tioD of to the reitricliona of a work- 
houae, 196, 197 ; poor, work lobe pro- 
vided for ID workbouae«, 233. 

DeatitutioD. inquinr as to wh^.thc Irish 
labouring poordODOtprotiiie aaaiost, 
\2i ; the warkhanse the allsufficient 
test of, 152. 

Deteriarstlon and miaery of a loo-ra- 
pidly increasing populaiion, no. 

Dleunes. workhouse, order for, -252. 

Difficulties in decidiug upon objects for 
oui-dooi relief, 204. 

DialrcsG. unexampled, of the Irish la- 
bouring poor in llili3, 91 ; parlianien- 
tary gnuita in aid of, ibil. ; amount of 
■uMcriptioui to alleviate, 93 ; gnvem- 
ment adrauocs to be made to relieve 
iu 1822, Bu ; again occurs in Ireland 
owing to a failure of crops in 1S39 and 
lB4a. 2»6, iS5; amount of govem- 
ment relief afforded, ibid., nule; aud 
again moal severel}' iu 1646 to 1819, 
3U7 to SHU. 

Dislreased unions, number of aGsisled, 
360; flirther advauci: to in 1S53, 
396. 

Divisionl on the Irish Poor Law bill in 
the boase ofeummoos, 21U ; in the 
house of lords, 220- 

Diviuoual cborgeability, diiisallaraution 
with, S97. 

Diooesses of Ireland, a free aehool to be 
eatabliihed in each or the, aS. 

Dttousaiou on the first reading of the 
Irish Poor Law bill iu 1837. 194. 

Dispensaries, local, act for the eatabliah- 
tneut of, 74; number ofio 1&30, and 
number of paticuts relieved bj, 103; 
number of m \»3i., 126. 

IMspensar]' districts, enactment for di- 
vidins unions into, 383. 

Soneg^, peculiar condilioD of the 
oounly ot^ 2tW. 

Doyle, Dr., evidence of on the condition 
of the poor in Irebiud, 98, lou, lufi. 

Draiuing of bogs and manhes recum- 
oionded as a meoiu of providing eoi- 
pluymenl for ihe labouring poor, 88, 
89. 

Drogheda stormed by Cromwell. 10. 

Dmokeuneiis or disobedience iu a work- 
house, punishment for. 22T, 

Dublin, owisumt'COnuDisaioner station- 
ed at, 234. 



Dublin Foimdling Hospital, account of, 
-- ■■;cti of, ibi- 
ibid. ; parlii 



objecu of, iJiril. ,- means of sup- 
port oi,ibid. ; parliatuvniary grants to, 
86 ; number of admissions ofchildren 
io.Siid.; staleofinl839,!48;fDnn«l 
into a workhouse, 250. 

House of Industry, account of, 

8-1; means of aupporl of, 84; sums 
ruised for, ibid. ; mauagemoDt of, ibid.; 
number of admissions to. 85 ; state of 
in 1839, 247, 248; formed into a 
workhouse, 250. 

-— — Mendicity Society, difficul« of 
supporting, 165; appficalinn of the 
officers of, for compensation, 253; 
closing of, 2iil. 

Society, gr«nt of money to, 73. 

workhouse, act for erecting id 

1 703, 35 ; regulations for the govern- 
ment of, 36 ; rate to be levied for 
the support of, 37 ; merged in the 
Fouodlmg Hospital, 38; workhouses, 
establishment of, 250 ; pmgress of, 
261. 

unions, examples afforded by, 

of the efficat^oftbe workhouse test, 
343 ; numbers relieved in, ihid. 

Dunmanway union, separate rating of 
electoral divioons abolished in. 305. 

Dwellings, overcrowding of, productive 
of fevers, 78. 



Earth-tillers, oct of Henry Vlll. for Ihe 
protection of, 20. 

Ebrington, Lord (now Earl Portescue), 
exertions of, in favour of the esta- 
blishment of the new Poor Law, 250. 

Ecclesiastical promotion, directions for 
regulating, 21. 

Education adopted as a menui of ex- 
tending the ttefonnation, 25; efFecla 
of. 26 ; of the poor in Ireland, gene- 
rality of, 63; the necessity of not 
interfering with religious belief in, 
pointed out, lit); of workhouse 
children, arrangements for, 264; na- 
ture of, 301. 

Egyptians, or feigned Egyptians, to be 
punished as vagabonds, 30. 

Eighth lieport of proceedings in 1846 
under the New Poor Law Act to Ire- 
El ec " 



for ouardians, power 



of the Poor U- 
form, 175. 

Election of g 

Ceediugs under the nev 

Act, 242 ; amended older for, 302. 

Electoral dittuons, difficulties arising 
ttiua having adopted, 2S8; nnml>er 
of in I84li, 304 ; iwo or more may be 
combitied for the election of a guar- 
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dian, 368 ; increase in the number of, 
373, 384. 

Electors of goardians, who ought to be, 
173. 

Elizabeth, assimilation by of the eccle- 
siastical establishments in Ireland to 
those of England, 4. 

Emigration, notice of, G5; recommended 
as a means of alleviating the state of 
the poor in Ireland, lUO; recom- 
menoation of as a government mea- 
sure in 1830, 106 ; recommended by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry as a 
means of relieving the distress in Ire- 
land, 136 ; direct interposition in 
favour of, not recommended, 185; 
probability of its weakening the 
parent stock, 186 ; if necessary, to be 
promoted by the eoual contributions 
of government ana the district re- 
lieved, 186 ; rates for, how to be 
raised, 226 ; view of the Irish Poor 
Law Commission as to, 255 ; defects 
in the L-ish Poor Relief Act for pro- 
viding means for, 275 ; want of funds 
for promoting, 287 ; amount of, in 
1846-7, 327, 328; enactment giving 
guardians the power to assist, 331 ; 
amount expended by unions in 1849 
for promoting, 370 ; numbers assisted 
in 1850, 373 ; total amount of from 
1847 to 1850, 386 ; in 1851 and 1852, 
ibid. ; amount expended on in 1855, 
403, note. 

Emigrants from Ireland to Canada in 
1846-7, sickness and expense caused 
by, 327, note ; mortality amongst, 828. 

Employment, want of by the labouring 
poor, a cause of disease, 87 ; act for 
providing, 80 ; of pauper idiots in a 
workhouse recommended, 184 ; in- 
crease of, beyond the duties of a poor- 
law, 185; in workhouses, the nature 
of, 274. 

England and Ireland, difference between 
as to provision for the poor, 13. 

English adventurers in Ireland, conduct 
of, 4. 

■ Poor Law Commission recom- 

mended to carry 'into effect a new 
Poor Law for Ireland, 187, 188. 

and Scottish provisions against 



vagrancy, similarity of the Irish le- 
gislation to, 56. 

Poor Law, asserted unfitness of 



for Ireland, 133. 

Escapes from houses of correction, to 
be followed by a fine on the governor, 
29. 

Evidence presented with the second 
Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, value of, 124. 

Excess of population in Donegal, 201. 






Expenditure, probable amount of under 
a poor-law, would not exceed what is 
now given in mischievous alms, 164; 
for relief in 1841, 276; in 1842, 283; 
total, for the relief of the distress oc- 
casioned by the potato disease in Ire- 
land, 320. 

Ex-officio guardians, reasons for having, 
208 ; to be elected in cases of va- 
cancies, 293 ; extension of, but not to 
exceed the number of elected guar- 
dians, 331 ; guardians, non-resident 
justices may be appointed where a 
sufficient number are not resident, 368. 

Escpense, probable, of maintaining the 
Irish poor on the English poor-law 
system, 134. 

of emigration, where necessary 

to be borne equally by the government 
and the district relieved, 186. 

Expenses of the Cork and Dublin work- 
houses in 1840, 263. 



Falsehood and fraud, parts of the pro- 
fession of mendicancy, 161. 

Families, punishment for the desertion 
of, 30 ; to be relieved as a whole, and 
not separately, 177. 

Famine, annual occurrence of between 
the exhaustion of the old crop of 
potatoes and the ripening of the new, 
166; cessation of in Ireland in 1847, 
318. 

Farming societies of Ireland, grant of 
money to, 73. 

Farms, large, small number of, 160. 

Fathers made answerable penally for 
the offences of their sons by an act 
in 1457, 15. 

Fatherless poor children under eight 
years old, to be sent to the charter 
school nursery and to be apprenticed, 
54. 

Female foundlings, instructions for, 45. 

Fermoy barrack, taken for a workhouse, 
244, iiote. 

Fertility of Ireland and England, causes 
of difference in, 60. 

Fetters gyves and whipping, punish- 
ments for rogues and vagabonds, 28. 

Fever, dangerous prevalence of in Ire- 
land, 86 ; number of patients passing 
through, the Dublin Fever Hospital in 
one year, 102 : numbers suffering from 
and dying of in 1817, 102; act for 
making provision for persons afflicted 
with, 319. 

hospitals, act for providing and 

for the support of, 77 ; number of in 
1836, 126; dispensaries, &c., com- 
missioners to report on the manage- 
ment of, 226. 



Fuver patieclE, nnmbert of, in ]8A7, 339. 

wards JD ttorkhDu^es, number of 

proviiled in 1B-16, 3U6. 



nlre: 



f. 77. 



Fifth Heporl of Proceedings in Ireland 

under ihe new Poor Law Act, 282, 
Fifth Annual Report of the Poor Law 

CommiasiDDerefor Ireland, 378 el atq. 
Finances of uuioni, depreteed BUte of 

in 1647, 339, 340; stata of in 1848, 

347. 



First Keport of Medical Charity Com- 

niiEsioners, 3S4. 
Fint Report of the Iris^ Poor Commii!- 

eioners, 184B. 33(1 ct xn,. 
Fiacil boards, proposed eBtablishmcui of 

in each couulj, 139, 
Fisheries, recomiuendation to eDCDursge 

by le^lalire grants, 88 ; utilily of 

as a nursery for seamen, 89. 
Flax, grown, prtpartd, and spun by the 

small lanaers in Ihe north of Ireland, 

Flax and hemp, bogs lo b« ret^laimed 
for the purpose of growing, for the 
nse of the nary, and Ibr Ihu support 
of Ihe lineu mtuiiifaclure, 7S. 

FUlting, practice of, to defVaud the 
revenuH and the landlotds, 33. 

Food of Belgian peasantry, SIS. 

Forfeitures, costs, Ac., to be levied by 
distress if not paid, 231. 

Form of valuation, difficul^cs arising 

Forlune-lellers to be pnuished as Taga- 
bonds, SO. 

FonoiUiag hotpilal and vorkhouse in 
Dublin, act for tbt establishmeut of 
in 1771-3, 4C; endowment of and re- 
gnlBtiODsfbrthegoTemmeDt of, ibid. ; 
regolBlions for the admission or chil- 
dren into, 47 ; increased mte for, 43 ; 
Id receive deserted children, 81 ; 
charge for in 1S33, 128. 

Foundhng hospitals on the continent, 
notice of^ 45. 



way, expenses of in 1S33, laS; nnin- 
ber of children in, iW. 
Foundlings, proTision for the care of, 
44; male, to be apprenticed, and [o 
haie the freedom of the city on ibe 
expiration of their appreuticeahip, 
ibU. 



France, the workhouse test princijile 
nut adopted in. lUT. 

Free distribniion of labour, impedi- 
ments offered by a law of selllement 
lo, 202, 

Free-Mhoohi, act for ihe erection of, 24 ; 
expenses of, how lo be defrayed, 26. 

French wars prevent the Mleniion of 
the English to Ireland, 4 ; agenis lead 
(o tbe rebellion in 1798, 11; troops 
landed in Ireland in 1798, surrender 
of, 67. 

Funds, founded on volunlary contribu- 
tion, ndTanlagcs of for the relief of 
diaireEs, 149 ; difficulty of supplyiag 
to afford means of eiuigraiing, 287. 



Galway, effective fever hospital esta- 
blished in, 3w», 

Gauls or Celtes, from Spain supposed lo 
have peopled Irvlanil, 1. 

Geese, plucking the feathei's from live, 
32. note. 



n Iivlaud, 

385. 

Gentlemec, idle, mode of living, op- 
pressions occasioued thereby, and 
transportation made a pnnishmenl 
for, on the presenuncnl of a grand 
jury, 34, 35. 

Germany, strangers from, resort to the 
Irish schools, ^■ 

Ghent, manner of living of a small oc- 
cupier near, 216. 

Gooils and chattels to be liable In dis- 
tress for poor-rate to whomsoever 
belonging, if fouud on the premises. 



S91. 
Govemo 



s appointed by the jos- 



37. 

— ■ — of Cork and Dublin work- 
houses empowered lo exchange chil- 
dren in order lo prevent parents intei^ 
fering with the prolestant education 
of their children, 45. 

Government loans lo be made to relieve 
the distress in Ireland in 1822, 60 ; for 
the erection of workhouses, mode of 
niBuaging, 272 ; amonnt of, 273. 

interference wilh labour, 

ibough nut ovncrBlly advisable, re- 
commended fur Ireland, 95. 

— supervision of schools sup- 

porled wholly or partly at the public 
expenae, DeDeMity for. 111. 
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GoTeniment relief afforded to the west 
of Ireland, dorinff the distresa in 
1839, 256; afforded to alleviate the 
distress in 1842, 285, noU, 

•^-^— measures to alleriate the 
distress occasioned by the potato- 
disease, 307. 

Grain, act asainst the exportation of, 
1472, 16 ; erroneous policy of. 16, 17 ; 
exportation- of from Ireland during 
the distress of 1823, 92. 

— ^ crops, deficiency of in 1841, 281. 

Grand juries empowered to assess rates 
for erecting and supporting county 
hospitals and dispensaries, 74 ; to pre- 
sent sums for the support of fever hos- 
pitals, 78 J and for lunatic asylums, 79. 

Grants to dutressed unions, amount of 
in 1848,347,348. 

Gratuitous relief, an encouragement to 
pauperism and indolence, 93. 

Greek church, probability of the Irish 
dinrch being derived from, 2. 

Guardians, boards of, recommended by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, 141 ; 
who should be electors o^ 173; clergy- 
men of whatever description not to 
be chosen, 175; and pud officers of 
unions not to furnish supplies for the 
union under a penalty, 230; direc- 
tions as to the number of and qualifi- 
cations for, 238 ; number of elections 
contested and not contested, 267 ; 
may employ rates in apprehending or 
prosecuting offenders against the 
Poor Law Act, 292 ; or may employ 
the rates in assisting emigration, 293 ; 
warning of the commissioners to, 
against overcrowding the workhouses, 
325 ; commissioners empowered to fix 
different amounts of (qualification in 
different electoral divisions, 368. 



Habitations of the poor, wretched con- 
dition of, 132. 

Hackuey coaches licensed for the sup- 
port of Dublin workhouse, 37; li- 
censed for the support of the Dublin 
Foundling Hospitsd, 48 ; number in- 
creased for, 49. 

Hair, act against the Irish &shion of 
weariuff, 20. 

Hamburgh, the workhouse-test principle 
not adopted in, 197. 

* Handbook of Architecture,' notices of, 
2, note. 

Harbours, the formation of recom- 
mended, 95. 

Harrowing by the tail, practice of, 60. 

Harvest in Great Britain, Irish labourers 
seek employment at, 132 ; beneficial 
effects of a good, in 1847, 340. 



Hedge-schools, notice of, 63. 

Helpless children, act for tiie appren- 
ticing of, 41 ; remedy for in cases of 
ill usage, 42. 

poor to be maintained, 56. 

Henry the Second, submission of Ire- 
Undto, in 1172, 1,3. 

Henry the Seventh, exertions of to re- 
store order in Ireland, 4. 

Henry the Eighth assumes the title of 
king of Ireland, 4. 

' History of the English Poor Laws,' 
cited, 5, 21, 23,31, 38, 42, 118, 241, 
306, 327, 328. 

Holland, visit of the author to, 211 et 
weq, ; report of the management of the 
poor in, 212. 

Holy Scriptures, objections of tlie Ro- 
man catholics to the indiscriminate 
reading by their children, 114. 

Hood, act against wearing the Irish, 
20. 

Hospitals for the poor to be provided, 
53 ; how to be divided, ibid. 

House of lords, bill for the relief of the 
^rish poor read a first time in, in 
1838, 217 ; read a second time, 218 ; 
division in committee upon, 220 ; 
read a third time and passed, 221. 

Houses to be cleansed and purified, 78. 

— — — of the peasant &rmer in Belgium, 
contrast of with those of Ireland, 215. 
of correction to be built or pro- 



vided in every county, 1634-5, 28. 
of industry to be provided, 53 ; 



imperfect provision of, 82 ; number 
of in 1830, 105; ineffectiveness of 
while combining the functions of hos- 
pitals and prisons, ibid,; number of 
and total income of, in 1833, 127; 
number of inmates in, ibid, ; to be 
made available as workhouses, recom- 
mended, 186 ; enactment for using as 
workhouses, 225. 

Husbandmen and labourers, act in 1447 
for preventing the sons of, from 
changing their profession, 15. 

Husbands, enactment for making tliem 
chargeable for the support of their 
wives and children, 227 ; deserting 
their wives and families, enactment 
for the punishment of with imprison- 
ment, 333. 



Idiots and insane persons, wards not 

}>rovided for, 83. 
e persons, to be brought to be justi- 
fied in law, *JS. 
Illegitimate children to be dependent 
on their mother, recommendation of, 
183. 
Immigration of Irish poor into England, 




il for begging 
of the countr)' 



I 



I 



ueces^t; occsiioDed by of improTing 

tbpir state ui their owd country, 153. 
Immigrants to Englaoil during lB4(l-7, 

exp«aBe and uckacst caused by, sac, 

327. 
ImpatieDce of ihe public for the Report 

DflheCommiMionenof Inquiry, 124. 
Impediments to emigrstioD, propriety 

ofremoring, 135. 
Implements, agricollural, rude nature 

of. 95. 
ImpositiuDi practised under the Tem- 

poniry Belief Act, 345. 
ImpriHmineutapuniBhmi 

without n licence. 53. 
Improved 



tncspicitated persons emponered tn 
convcf land, Ice. for workhouses, S25. 

lucorporalioQS, formation of to provide 
and mainlaiD fever hospitals, 77. 

IncumbrancM on eatales of proprietors 
a cuQiie of distress and want of em- 
ployment, 94 ; on Irish landed pro- 
perly, gresl eileol of, 145. 

Incumbrancers on Irish estates, recom- 
mendation that they should be rated 
for the support of ibe poor, 140. 

ludian com, importation of to mitigate 
the distress occasioned bj the potato 
disease, 307 , reduction of the duty 
on, 308; prices ofio 1S47, 318, niife. 

wesl. daily amouni supplied to 

e«ch person, 34(i. 

Indirect mi-ans adopted for charging 
property for the relief of destitution, 
51. 

Indoleuce of Irish peasantry, 162. 

Industrial schools, enactment etmbliDg 
■ddiliocal land to be provided for, 
3B4. 

training of children in work- 

housei, nature of, 391. 

Indunry, what branches of may be 
safely encoamged by legislative 

liibnts, poor, deserted by tbeir parents, 

provision for, 49. 
lolvctioat fevers in Ireland, increase of, 



and hospitals, act for the 
BMDWemeolof, 74; required to utake 
•noMl relumt, 75. 

number of, In 1836, govem- 



125. 






I 



Inmales of workhouses, not to be com- 
pelled to attend religions services not 
of their own creed, 226 ; number of, 
in tbe Cork and Dablia workhouses 
in 1841,3631 numberof in, on Janu- 
ary I, 1B4t, 1843, and 1843, 283; in 
1844,399; in 1845-6,303; in 1848, 



332; in 1S4T, 34S; in Mareli tB48, 
346; in September 1848, 3ti3 ; in 
Mareh 1849,351; in June 1849,369; 
in 1848-0,366; in September 1849, 
371; in March 1850, 366; In Sep- 
tember 1850,371 ; in September 1S50, 
376; iQSepteaiberlS51.387;inSrp- 
Icmherl852, 394; in 1853, Aid. ; lo 
185-1, 402. 

Inspection of workhouse* by the author, 
284. 

of rate-book, how and lo 

whom allowed, 393. 

Inspectors, medical, c 
powered lo appolol, 363 : e 
empowering them to visit and exa- 
mine dispensaries, lo examine wit- 
nesses upoD oath, and lo execute Ihe 
powers of the Nuisances Removal and 






1 Preve 



I, 383. 



supported by volonlajy 
cbarily, notice of, 105; eMabiisbed 
for tbe relief of the poor, Report of 
the inquiiy commissiooer on, in IBSlI, 
135; tola! amount of charge for in 
1833, 128. 

Instmctions, letter at, from Lord John 
Rns^U lo the author, relative tohisin- 
vestigalioooflhe state of Ireland, 157. ' 

Investigation, unsnccesflful, as to the 
cause of the potato diieace, 308. 

Ireland, anppoaed Ui have been peopled 
from Spain, 1 ; not attacked by ibe 
barbarians who dismembered the So- 
man empire, 3; ancient diviMon of^ 
into four proviocea, 3 ; how differing 
from England and Scotland in mak- 
ing ao provision for tbe poor, 13; 

opinions as to, 61 ; the real improve- 
ment of. must spring from lierself, 
151 ; distress of, in 18-19, through an 
nnfavourablc season and dL-6cieDcy of 
crops, 2.S7; exircme distress of, 1846 
to 1849. 307 to 3B0 ; popuhition of, 
in 1831, 1831, 1841, and ISfil, 387. 

IretoD, completion uf Ibe conqaeat of 
Ireland by, lo. 

Irish, suppowd to have occupied great 
part of Britain, 1 : known by Ihe 
name of Scots, 3 ; description of by 
Speuser, ti rt leq. ; character, snm- 
mary of, by Arlhor Young, G4 ; pnr- 
lUmenl, acts of, 13 ei rfl. ; bogs, act 
for the reclaiming of, 75 ; peer*. 
alarm of at the supposed client of 
the poor-rate, 217; government, ap- 
plications to, for relief, and schemes 
and suggestion* for relieving the dis- 
tress in 1839, 357. 

' Irish Criids,' bySirCbarlesTrevelyan, 
notice of, 256, wlr; 285. NoM,- 307, 
311, 314,319,330,338. 
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Irish Poor-Law Commission, re-fbrma- 
tion of, 338. 

— Poor-Law board delegated to as- 
sistant-commissioners, 284; establish- 
ment of, 330, 333 ; powers of the pre- 
Tious commissioners transferred to, 
334. 

Irishrie, five of the best, to bring all 
idle persons of their surname to be 
justified by law, 23. 

Irishry, feuds and disorders of the, 14. 

Island Bridge barrack adapted for the 
reception of lunatics, 249. 



James the First, insurrection of Ireland 
during the reisn of, 9. 

James the Second, the Roman catholics 
of Ireland adhere to the cause of, 10, 

Joint-stock companies to vote for guar- 
dians by their officers, 230. 

Judges of assize to impose rates on pa- 
rishes refusing to provide for poor 
deserted inputs, 50. 

Justices of the peace to regulate wages, 
21 ; empowered to decide disputes 
between masters and employers, and 
servants, artificers, and labourers, 40 ; 
enactment for their being ex-officio 
members of the boards of guardians, 
223 ; time and mode of electing, 224 ; 
empowered to proceed on sunmions 
for recovery of penalties, 230. 



Kay, Dr., visit of to Holland and Bel- 
gium, 211 ; report of on education, 
ibid, 

Kearns and idle people, act relating to 
in 1310, 13. 

Kildare Street Society, notice of, 113, 
note ; Mr. Stanley's (Eiarl of Derby) 
remarks on, 114 ^f seq. 

King's speech, in relation to Ireland, on 
opening parliament in 1836, 154. 

Kinsale surrendered to Cromwell, 10. 



Labour, act for the regulation of the 
wages of, 21 ; impolicy of, 22; me- 
thod of paying for in Ireland, 61. 

Rate Act, passing of, 313.- 

Labouring poor in Ireland, description 
of the state of in 1823, 94 ; legislative 
interference with to be avoided if 
possible, 88 ; proportion of out of 
employment, 96 ; in Ireland, condition 
of, 132. 

La Cambr(5, account of the workhouse 
of, 213. 

Land, enactment that not more than 
twelve acres be annexed to work- 
houses, 225. 



Land, rise in the value of, 9S. 
Landlord and tenant, relations between, 

97. 
Landlords, ill eflFects apprehended from 

imposing a poor-rate on, 136. 
Landowners, advantages of making them 

contribute to the support of the desti- 
tute, 190. 
Lands, limitation of the quantity of, to 

be held by corporations for the use of 

the poor, 52. 
Lascelles, Rowley, notice of, 2, note. 
Legal claims to relief, advantage of not 

giving the poor, 149. 

— provision recommended by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry for sick 
and infirm poor, for emigration, and 
for casual destitution, 140, 141. 

— proceedings taken against unions 
for neglecting to collect rates, 296. 

Legislation, Irish, for the relief of the 
poor, summary view of, 57, 58. 

Lemster, Duke of, Mr. Stanley's (now 
Earl of Derby) letter to, announcing 
the formation of a national system 
of education, 113. 

the province of, probably an 

eoxslesiastical formation, 3. 

Lessor made liable for the poor-rate in 
certain cases, 291. 

Letter of author to Lord John Russell 
in 1853, 399 et seq. 

Lewis, G. C. * Remarks on the Third 
Report of the Irish Poor Inquiry 
Commissioners,' 151. 

Lexers (gleaners) of corn, act against, 
temp. Hen. VIII., 19. 

Liability of persons to support their 
destitute relatives, 278. 

* Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibemie,* 
notice of, 2, note. 

Licences to beg, how and to whom to 
be granted, 52. 

Limerick, the surrender of, 10; assistant- 
commissioners sent to, 234, 236. 

Limited relief for the poor, adoption of, 
51. 

Linen manufacture in Ireland, ill con- 
sequences of a mixture of with agri- 
cultural pursuits, 89. 

Lingard, Dr., statement as to the early 
learning of Ireland, 2. 

Lismore, council at, submits to Henry 
the Second in 1172, and receives the 
English laws, 3. 

Livery, act of 1495 against retainers, 
18 ; penalty for transgressing, ilnd. 

Living in Ireland, cheapness o^ as com- 
pared with England, 65. 

Loan funds, recommended for the as- 
sistance of the poor, 142. 

Loans to families, by way of relief, re- 
commended in certain cases, 178 ; for 



erectmi! votUHnses, mode «f manig- ' 

of from goTemment in 1815, IW the 
ereclion or workbouses. AM : may be 
raised ou the securitj of tlie rale*, lo 
dtfraj (he eipensv* of < "* 



obe iIk s 



Local machiDer^ tor 

of relief, proposed 

in EDgland, 1*8. 
acis to cease on the atabliibiucul 

of workhoiuM under the New Poor 

LalT Act, -226. 
London subscriptioo to ■lleTiilc the 

dUtressin Ireland in l833,aniouiil of, 

9Z 



Lmiatio a^lomi, act for proTiding. 79 ; 
increase of ID lB3n, and elfecliteaesE 
of; 103, 104; number of in 133G, and 
expenditure of in 1833, lae. 



Mann, Cspi.Bceonnt of the appearance 
of tiie polsla during the disease, 3in. 

Hanllc, set against wearing the Irisli, 
30. 

ManuliUTluring and farming, pTejudicial 
effecb of ihe union of, 63. 

Harket-tovns to be fixed on for centrel 
of unions, 337. 

Harriaftes, carlj, feciUties for and en- 
conragement of in Ireland, 55; pre- 
Talenceofin Ireland, 99. 

Manhei and bogs, increased advantages 
of draining on a large scale, lliS. 

Harj, acc«suonof iu 1553,4; relardsihe 
BeformatioD, ibul. 

llathew, Father, his acconnl of Ihe ap- 
pearance of the potato daring the dis- 
ease, 810. 

Meal, uuount of distributed in ISIG, 



HeasurvB for the relief of the poor, ne- 
ce»ily of coii&iderins the good of 
tocivtj' in general in the constmction 
of, 133. 

Heat seldom eaten by the Irish laboor- 
ing poor, e»c<-pi at seasons prescribed 
bj the Roman cntholiD church, 132. 

Medical and surgicul aid, provision for 
the aupplf of to the poor, 74. 



If edieal charities, Bepotl of the loqnirjr 
CammisuoBers on. \ii: total cnense 
of Hipportinf in 1833, and number of 
(■sec relieved, 126; inqnity into, 
S68 ; report on in 1812, 279 ; «ct. 
sumniar; of, 3^2, 3S3. 



s,9G8. 

relief for the poor, inequalttj in 

the diitribntion of, Ii7. 

Melboame, Lord, speech of on intro- 
ducing die new Irish Poor Law bill 
to the house of lords in 1838, 318. 

Mendieoncr.meainTeaforthe reprenioa 
of. 44 ; preTslence of, in Ireland, 161 ; 
Gllh and sijualiiT the accompanimenU 
oL I6i ; means taken for toe rep res - 
ooQ of under the new Poor Law, 
9>l ; bill introduced to the house i 
commous fur the suppression of i 
Irehind, 265; not proceeded ~"'' 



Qiil 



continued existence oC 1 



Mendicants, poor-law relief e 

for the snppresuon of, 181; preva- 
lence of and encauragement of in lie- 
land, 183 ; to be removed as soon as 
possible into workhouses. ibH, 

Mendicity Society of Dublin, income o( 
lOG. 

the sole resource of the aged 

and impotent poor, 132. 

~- ■ iustitnlione. examples of the 

iDefGciency of, 148. 

Middle classes, almost entirely the anp- 
porters of the poor in 1830, H)fl, nod', 

Miildlemen, practice of employing, 60; 
injurious consequences of. Hi. 

Migration of mendicant poor, tends to 
diffuse contagioua fevers, 86. 

Higraiory habiis of the Irish opposed 
ion law of settlement, ISI. 

Milk, use of by the hibouring poor in 
Ireland, Gl. 

Mtnisten and churchwardens of every 
parish to bind helpless children as 
apprentices, 41,43. 

Minute of Ihe Poor Law Board of Ire- 
liind, ofDeo. .■>, 1849, aGT. 

Missionaries, Irish, teachersof the Aoglo- 
SaioDS, 9. 

Model school*, agricultural, proposed 
o^ 1.18. 

' ofolvilin- 

Mnney to be raiMiJ for huibling and 

supporting bouses of curryeliou, 98; 

provision for liorrowiiig by boards of 

guardinus, 330. 
— — wages, the disadvantages of not 

paying, 35. 



^^ 



Horpctb, Lord, aDnODncemeot by of the 

InleDtiODS of goverametit, 155; in- 
troduces a bill to the hoiue of com- 
mooi for the nippreaaioii of mendi- 
cuicy in Ireland, tml il it nol pro- 
ceeded with, 2GS. 

Mortality, greatly increued ratio of in 
worlthouBe* daring tie distreu oc- 
casioned by the polHIo diwaw, 33E; 
decrease of in 1847, 338; Id work- 
houses, increased ratio of in Feb. 
1848,345; ill 1819,331. 

Munich, the vorkhouse te«t principle 
not adopted in, I9T. 

Mnnster, the province of, probnb!; an 
ecclesiulical tbrmolion, 3; nnions, 
embDrrassed elate of in 18SI, 378; 
and Conneughi. state of in 1851, 390. 

Miisgnive, Sir Richard, inlroduclioii of 
a bill by for (he relief of the poor in 
Ireland, 154; consideration of post- 
poned, 1S5. 



National Board of Education, formation 
of in 1831, 113; powers of, 116, 
117; incorporated in 1844, 118. 

distinclions between Irish and 

Elngligb, act for aboliiihing, ZG. 

~ — HStsblishments, rwommcnda- 

tion o( providing, for lunadcs, deaf 
dumb and blind poor, vagrants, and 
perHins wilting to emigrate. 14-2 ; the 
whole of Ireland to be rated for, i6iil. 

— . — -- improvetuent of Ireland, a 
board recommeDded for carrying into 



eliect, 137. 



E of 



1832 



1 the 



government ph 

mentory grant in lavonr or, no. 

Navigation laws, alteration of, 311. 

Needy but not deslilule perrons, nol 
objects of poor-law relief. 203. 

Newport, Sir John, chflirmau of the 
aelect committee to inquire into the 
state of disease and the condition of 
the labouring poor in 1819,86; chair- 
man of the select committee of the 
house of commouB in 18^7, on edu- 
cation in Ireland, li>8. 

NichoUs, Mr. G, •SuggtBiionB' of, in 
1836, ISO; recommendation of Lord 
John Russell to the house of coiu- 
mons to adopt the means proposed by, 
in order to relieve the distress in Ire- 
land, 191; Second Report of, 196 

Ninth Report of the procedings m 1847 
under the new Poor Law Act in Ire- 
land, 309 tl seq. 

Nobility and gentry of Ireland, mea- 



■OTta of Henr7 VII. for r 
power of, 19. 
Non-residenc« of proprietor 
Bcanseof dUtrtaa, 90. 

North of Ireland, difference helween and 
■be south and wrai, ii3 ; the author's 



rdueing the ^H 



.n of the 



leged inapplicability of 
Poor Ijiw lo, refuHMl. if-il. 



e of. l\ 



Poor 

Northmen, irruptions 
Notice of claims to ti 

lenn far making 
Nottinghamshire, < 

of the workhouse 






for gnardiana, 
tended, £9.1. 
ntinued efficiency 
:Et in two psrisbei 



Oatmeal, moderate price of during the 
famine in Ireland in 1823. 92. 

Oats, cultivation of in Donegal, to 
cure whiskey, 2111. 

Objections to the establishment of the 
English workhanse system in Ireland. 
combated by Lord John Russell, 191,. 
193; to the new Irish Poor Law lull 
answered hy the author, 137 if arq. 

O'Brien, Smith, bill introdoced by for 
a system of poor-laws, ! 54. 

Occupiers, lo pay one-half of ihe poop- 
rale, 180; rated under bt., nason*' 
for exempting from payment ofpooc- 
ratee. 20fl ; to pay the poor-rate, ''"'"" 
and to deduct half from the o« 
•biiL ; under 5J. annual rent, regu- 
lation as to, 290 ; of morv than k. 
2uarterofan acre not to be deemed 
esti(ute,331. 

O'Connell, Mr. D., opposition of to tt 
Irish Poor Law bill of 18.17-8, 31l»f 
difficulties arising in Ihe ezeculion W 
Ihe poor-laws from his agitation tbri~ 
repeal of the Union. 294. 

Officers of health, appointment of, 78: 
recommeudatioD that they be elected 
in all (owns having 1000 or more in- 
habiiants, with power to direct ihe 
cleaning of streets, removing of nui- 
sances, 4c. 87; to cause fiinndling* 
and orphan children to be taken care 
of, and when of suitable age to be 
sent to some Briliab colony, 114. 



. salaries, prescribe' I 



powered t 

duties, &c. 
Opinions, varions, respecting Ihe otosHa 

of distress in Ireland, a 

of relieving, 120. 
Order of proceedings of board* of gnar>fl 

dians, a new, issued, 384. 
Orders and regulations of the M 

sioner acting in Ireland forwerded la 

the London board, 2 






for ft 



r unions, 31 




I 



ji-girlj, number of enabled to emi- 
^ grate, 353, 370. 

Oat-door compulaary employment, not 
adapted for Irclaud in Ibe opinion of 
the eommissionerB of inquiry, 135; 
employmenl, difflcnll; in providing 
for the poor, 342. 

relief not to be pTcn, 170; 

objection* to affording in any caw, 
SO* ; decision of the board against 
affording during the diarresa of IS.^9, 
sse : limited power given to the 
guardiana for JiBtributiDg, 330, 331 ; 
necesuty for allowing, 33(i ; amount 
expended on, in 1848, 346 ; number 
of persona receiving, ibid, in 1849, 
3S5;in 1850,376; in 1851, 387, 388 ; 
in 1852,304; in I8S3, iliid. ; in 1854, 
463. 

OatlawB, maintnint-d by tbe lords to 
annoy each other's rule, S3. 

Ont-relief liatE, number of periona ou in 
1B4S, 34»; in 1849, 349; in March 
1890, 366; ID 1850, 370; in 18S1. 
387.388 ; in 1852, aS4; in 1853, ilui. 



I, 403. 



«, dangen 



Overcrowding of worliho 

resnlta from, 33 5. 
Overserra to collect asaeased rales to 

provide for poor deserted iofantB, 

90. 
Ovnen of properly to pay one-half of 

tbc poor-rate, 130.229; objectionato 

charging the whole of the poor-rale 



Piid officers, recommendation of em- 
ploying in adioiuiEteriug relief, 178 ; 
Commisuoners lo direct the appoint- 
meoi of, to carry the poor-law into 
e<feel,!24; ofuniona, the importance 
of the proviaion enabling the Com- 
iniHrioners to appoint, 337. 

Pale. Bngliih. notice of, 11. 

Pamphlets, on Ibe relative value of com- 
pulsory and voluntary relief, 129. 

Ptirish rate>, recommendation lliat they 
ahould be levied for sanitary purpoces, 
87. 



n^H 



gratita for educational 

pnrpoaes in frelanii, total amount of 



went, necessity for varying in Irish 
pari s lies, 172. 
Pasturage, favourable climate of Ireland 









Pauper idiots and lun 
lo be retained in w 
certain regulHtionB, 184. 

• labour, impolicy of endeavour- 
ing lo make it a source of profit, 
370. 

lunatics, wards in workhonEea 

appropriflli-d to, 26fi. 

Paujwrs affected wilh fever or conta- 
gions diseases may be maintained by 
the guardians in an a(y]um,or hoosea 
may be hired for them, 292. 

Pay-schools, number of icbolara taught 
at in 1837, 109. 

Peace nol to be made with Irish encmiea 
without consent of the iiovernor, 18. 

Peasantry, the desirableness of exciting 
to depend on their owu exertions, 93 ; 
the ueecEsity oi their obtaining ploU 
of land, the occasion of crime, 161 ; 
indolence and apathy of, 16! ; desul- 
tory habita and love of nmiuementof, 
IR3. 

Penal colonies in Holland, account of. 



jvcted to the penalties for, 334. 

Personal property, difflcultica of sub- 
jecting to a rate, 14S. 

Persons relieved in 1847, number of, 
339. 

Peier's-pcnce, nol paid by the Irish nt 
an early period of their history. 3. 

Petitions of the Roman catholic hier- 
archy for meaiu of education, lus. 

Fhelau, Mr., investigation by into me- 
dicjil chart tiea, 268. 

PlitEuician colooiea, probable existence 
of in Ireland, 1 , 

Pitt, Mr., apvech of on proposing the 
Union, 68; speech of on submitting 

' Players of interludes 'and minstrels, 

found wanduriDg, to be punished as 

vagabonds. 30, 
Plou of Uud. strong deaire of the Irish 

peasantry for. 161. 
Ploughing by the tail, act against, 32. 
Political influence, the desire for, lead- 

iug lothc lubdivision of lands, 161. 
Poor in Ireland, no provision fbr, until 

a recent period, 13. 
children in Dublin above five yeari 

old, lo be apprenticed to proiesiauis, 

36. 

2 K 



CuiniuiMioners recommerided ft 
rjing iDlo eieeiitioD, 187, 188. 

Law Commisgionen of Engluid to 

be ComniLsBiODers of Irelaad, 231 ; 
chengesin leSS. 398. 

rate to be recovered from (he oe- 

CDpii^rt vho may deduct il from the 
rent in certain cases, 291. 

Poor-rales, amonat of charged and col- 
lected in 1844,298. 

Poor relief, amount expended on in the 
jear ending Sepu 1847, 345 j to 
March 184S, .147 ; to Sept. 1848, 363; 
to Hareh 1B49, 3BI ; to Sept. 1849, 
371; to Sept. 1850, 376) to SepL 
1B61, 387; to Sept. 1852, 394; la 
\9M,aid.i in 1854.403. 

PopulatioD of Ireland, amount of at 
variouB periods, U, 12 ; decreaie of 
between 1841 and 1S51, 12 ; in 1821, 
1831, 1841 and 1861.357. 

, too rapid increase of, k cause 

of dialresB, 94. 

Porters and messengers to be Ucenied 
for the support of the Dublin Pound- 
ling Uoipital, 43. 

Potato, ihe facillly of procuring, leads 
to a boundless multiplication of hu- 
ma • beings 90. 

crop, distress ocCBsLoned b; tbe 

Blilure of in 1823. 92 ; evils of a total 
dependence on, 93 ; in 1839, estimate 
of Ihe Slate of^ iM i deficieucy of in 
1841,381. 

disense. occnrrenceof in 184S-6, 

30G ; distress occasioned by, 307 ; re- 
appearance of in Ihe autumu of 1846, 
323; recurrence of in 1848, 349. 

Potatoes, the food of the labouriug poor 
ID Ireland, Bl. 

Poverty, conclusive evidence as to the 
state of in Ireland, 158; not the sole 
caose of the condition of the Irish 
peasBHIry, 163. 

Poyning's Act, 1495, effect of, 1 7. 

Presidents and assistants for ihe relief 
of the poor, institution of. 53. 

Price of labour in Ireland in 1S30, 96. 

Private trade iu com, detenninntion not 
lo interfere with, 313. 

subscriptions, amount of for the 

relief of the poor in Ireland during 
the prevalence of the pototo disease. 
820, 321. 

Progress of population in Ireland, 11,13. 

Promotion, spiritual, to be given losuch 
only as speak Kngtish. 21. 

Property, feeling prevalent in Ireland 
in favour of Uiiog for the relief of 
the poor, 1 65 ; what is to be assessed 
for poor-rates, 328 ; aiuoaot of, rated 




Protestant settlers iu Ireland, massucrc 

of in 1641, 10. 
Charter Schools Society to 

receive poor children, 54. 
clergy, favoarable to the in- 

troduclion of a system of poor-Ians, 

IG7; salariea to be appointed for in 

workhouses. 926. 
and Romanist classes, divitioa J 

of the Idnedom into, 36. , 
and Roman catholic cbjldrea, j 

eepsrale religious ii 

mended for. 111. 
Protests ollsni, church establishment iif| 

in Ireland, x&. 
Provisions, high price of, ii 
Proxy, reasons for allowing owneis tol 

vole for guardians by. 207. 
Public works, the eileusion ol 

mended in 1^30, ai a mean: 

ploying tbe Irish poor, 107. 
act, pauiug of, 312; 

smonnl expended under in 1846. ibid. 

" Qneen's pay," ill effects of under tbe 
relief works, in wilhdrnwing 
from their proper employment, 3 

Rapparees, act for suppressing, 38. 

Hale 10 be levied in Dublin for the 
support of the workhouse, 37 ; for 
the support of the Foundling Uosintal, 
48 ; Increase of for (hat purpose, 49. 

in aid, amount of the levy of, 3S9: 

amount of the second, 375. 

of wages in 1851, 391 

397- 

payers, joint, empowered (o t 

according to the proportions b 
by each, 239. 

Ruleahle properly, amn 
1847, and 1851, 393. 

Rates to be assessed in every coiu^ | 
and town for the support of houses of 
industry, 55 ; for emigration, how to 
be raised, 326 ; for the support of 
the poor, guardians empowered to 
levy, 327; lo be ■ poundage lUe, 
338 ; lo be recovered by distrett if not 
duly paid, 239 ; collection of, appre- 
hended diffieollies proved grouDOUM, 
277 ; amount of, collectud for iha 
poor in 1845-6, 304; total amooM 
raised for the poor, up to 1848, 34e; 
iu 1846, 1847, and 1848, 363; may 

be raised for defraying the e — ' 

pf emigration, 369. 



I 




■ Bitinf, power of retted in the boud 
of gnardiani, 1 79 ; Talnstion for tbe 
purpowi of. ISO ; under the new 
Poor-lAw hill of IS3T, objections to 
the plan tmswered. 204. 

Reuoni agaiD« Ibe volunlarj Hj^Iem. 
by a portion of the CouimiMionere of 
Incjuiry, HT. 

Rebellion of IT9S, notice of, U, 67. 

BeclBtnolion of wstle land, need of on 
■ large scale in Donegal, SOI, 

Ueformation not H) Gucresaful in IreUud 
ai in Euglanil, 4 ; education ndoplud 
aa a means for exEendmg, 25. 

Befisler-hook, enactment for the keep- 
ing of in workhouses, U2<J. 

Belatives, liabilities of. (o support their 
dratitule psrenis, &c., 278. 

Belief, imperfect reeognilion of the 
Tight oflolbe poor, 31 ; to be effectual 
must be nniform and prompt. 147; 
deatitntion to form the Ouly grounds 
for, 176 ; rnlea (br to be issued by 
the central authority. ITT; aniOQut 
espeuded in during 1B4I, 376, i77 ; 
in 1843, 283; in 1813 and 1B41, 
999 : in 1845, 301 ; amount of afforded 
front fBrious sources under the Public 
Works Act in 1S46, 313. 

■ cofnmittees, formation of in 

1846,311. 

Bzleusion Act, eopiei of sent 

totll the onions, 338. 

• ■ works, failure of, 316 ; amoont 

expeuded od, iiiil, nolr. 

RdicTing-offlcen. enactment for the 
•ppointment of. 331. 

Bdipoui peraiuiona, importance of 
bnoging together children of dif- 
ferent, for purposes of education, 110; 
M>>, diffieullies offered by in raising 
voluntary funds and in affording im- 
partial relief, 1 48; service, to be 
performed in workhouses by clergy - 
nun of different denominations, 23ti. 

Betnark on ihe evidence of the Inquiry 
Commissioners, by Mr. Kcbeno, ISl. 

• Bemarks ' by Mr. O. C. Lexis on the 
Third Ueport of the Inquiry Com- 
missioners. 161. 

HctnifBuces from emigraoti, amounts 
of. 391. 

RcdUI of Ireland in 177G-78, 66. 

Beula, comparative, in England and 
Ireland, 60; artsina from exempk'd 
property, to be rated to iho extent of 
balf tbe poundsge. 3i>8. 

Bepon of the Committee of the House 
of Commoni on the state of the poor 
in Ireland, 82 rf i\fi, 

of the Select Committee of the 

Hoa>« of Commriiis in 1823 for pru- 
-riding fiiadt for the wefnl employ- 



ing of tbe labouring poor in Ireland, 
91. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on education in 
Ireland, 108 cf lei- 

.the first, in 1S3S, of the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1833 to in- 
quire into the condition of the poorer 
clasaes in Ireland, 118 rt w?. ; the 
second, in 1836, 1S5 rt scy. ; the third, 
in ie3K, 131 el jn-7. 

— — of the Poor Inqniry Commis- 
sioners, rejection of the means pro- 
posed by them for alievialiug distress 
in Ireland, 190, 191. 

, the first, of Mr. G. Nicholls on 

the Slate of Ireland in 1836, 169; the 
second. I9G ; the third, 213. 

of Commissioners for Ireland to 

be atmoally laid before parliament, 
933. 

of Commissioners under the 

Temporary Kelicf Act. 344. 

ResideneA mjulred to give a claim to 
relief, 292. 

Residents for less than three years, if 
relief, 10 he charged to the 



Resist 



1, 367. 



the I 



of 



oB^ring, 39ft. 
Resnlulions submitted by Mr. Pill for 

effecting an Union with Ireland, G9 ; 

agreed to, 71. 
Retiiniing-officeni,inilrnctionslo,under 

the new I'oor-Law Act for the flrtl 

tteveiiue.comparativeproportioDsraised 
hv Ireland with that of Great Brilain, 



Rice, Mr. Spring (now Lord Monl- 
cBgle). chairman of the select com- 
mittee of the house of commons in 
1823, 91. 

Richmond Lunatic Asylum, noliceof.B*. 

Rick-huruing, Act against, lemp. Hen. 
VIII.. 19. 

Road-making to be nnderlaken in order 
to employ the distreiied poor in 1833, 



Roads i 



, the 



poor, SB. 
" Bobbery-money," frauds exercised in 

order to otitain, 39. 
Rogues vagabooda and beggar*, net 
for Ihe punishment of, 28 ; who are 
to be deeme<l, 39. 
Roman Catholic clergy, notice of their 
to the Kildarc Street 80- 
2 E 2 




ci^i; Bchooli, lis ; &TDunbIe vt the 
iDlnidDctiODof B system of poor laws, 
1<>7; c1erg}ini(!a in irorkbonaefi, sa- 
laries to Iw Bppoiiiteil Tor, 2^6. 

Roman Catholies of In-laud adhere lo 
the cause of Charles 1., 10, 

Romans, never extended their conqnesls 
to Ireland, 2. 

Rome, (be Snpreroacy of the see of, not 
acknowledged by tbe early Irish, 2. 

Royal loeuage lo the parliament reccm- 
meudingau Ut]ioD,GT ; congralulaling 
them on the measare being effected, 
71 ; asEenl given to tbe Iriih I'oor- 
Law bill io 1838,391. 

Rumford, Count, attempts of to make 

Su per eslabi i ehm en tt aelf-snpporting, 
ilureof, 198. 
Russell, Lord John, annonncement of 
the neceeaty of some government 
measure respecting the poor of Ire- 
land, 1S5; letter of intlmctiona to 
the author, 157 ; speech of on intra, 
duoing the new Insh Poor-law bill 
in 1837, IB9; introduction by of the 
Irish Pi>or-Law bill in 1837-8 to the 
house of commons, 210; interview of 
the aalbor with, orging the carrying 
of the new law into immediate ope- 
ration, 234 ; letter of the author to in 



Salaries, estimated scale of, for onion 

officers, 309. 
to be paid to persona employed 

to seize persons begging without a 

licence, Bt. 
Sanitary state of workhouses, S75. 
Scale of voting for guardians, 329. 
Scholars, found begging, to be punished 

BS vagabondK, 29 ; nomher taught in 

the various public schools in Ireland 

in 18i7, 109. 
School-houses to be built in each of the 

shire-towns, 25. 
Scboolmaslers and scboolmtstresses, ap- 

E Dinted for workhouses, 264. 
ools, supported by Roman Catholics, 
number ofschoUrs taught at in 1827, 
109; for uniou children, permission 
^ren to provide with land, 332 ; 
ntiinber of children attending in 1848, 
343. 

Scotland and Ireland, difference between 
as to provision for the poor, 13. 

, alleged success of the system 

of voluntary contribnlione for the poor 
in, IM) ; number of parishes assessed 
and unassessed in in IB-SS, ibH. note. 

Scots, ancient name for the Irish, 3. 

Scottish rebellions of 1715 and 1743, 
the Irish take uo put in, 10. 



Scrope, G. P., iotrodoclion of a bill hfi 
for the relief and employment of tM 1 
poor in Ireland, 161; resolutions pro- 1 
posed by as to the necewty of pf<f- 1 
vidinc relief for the Irish poor, ISS. 

Sea-sand and sea- weed, use ofasmanuf* 
in Donegal, aOO. 

Sea-service, mate foundlings in certain 
cases lo be apprenticed to, 44. 

-, gtiardians in Ireland e 



powered to apprentice poor bojs In, I 

38.".. ' 

Seaweed sod gand, carried on the bi 

of (be poor for manure, 94. 
Second Report of Proceedings in 

land under the New Fooi^Law Act, I 



349. 

Secretaries, enactment for the appoint- 
meni of, 133. 

Security of property, necessary lo in- 
duce the iuvestment of capital, SOS. 

SedsQ-chairs licensed for the support of 
Dublin workhonse. 37. 

Selmt Cammitlee of the hoose of Mn- 
mons in 1819, la inquire into the 
state of disease, aud the condition of 
tbe labouring poor in Ireland, report 
of, 8C; in 1833, to facilitate the ap- 
plication of the funds of private ina- 
viduals and associatioDE for the em- 
ployment of the labouring poor in 
useful and proUnctive labour, report 
of. 91 ; in 1830, to consider the slate 
of the poorer classes in Ireland, and 
the best means of improving their 
cfludilion, report of, 93 ; heads of the 
report, 9G ; in IS:i8, on education in 
Ireland, report of, 108 et seq.; nto- 
lulious adopted by, 113. 

Separate instruction in their religioot 
duties for proleslant and Boman Ca- 
tholic children recommended. 111 

Poor Law Commissioners, 

necessary, 338. 

Servanis, drunken, idle, or quittii 
tlieir employment improperly, w I 
punished with the stocks or impr- 
sonment, 40 ; agricullnral, not hiradS 
in Ireland, 161. 

Settlement, law of, to be dispensed witll 
altogether, 181 ; litigation caused by * 
the law of, 193) not intended to be 
introduced into the new Irish Pooi^ 
Law bill, I'^Kf. ,- proviHon for decided 
against in ihe boose of commons, 310. 

Seventh Report of proceedings in IStS.fl 
under the new Poor-I^w Act in In 
land, 399 el srq. 

Seies, the separaiion of, practised ii 
houses of inilDstry, 193. 




<Ul£^l; 



rsr:;^tz 



perfcnntd aad ifctufcw t 
Msleeied, IM; 

BoeiBl import)'- 
Lav, 15G. 



I 



luMl a ODiiHqnence of the viM of a 

«rll-rrgiilat«l poar-biw, US, 
' of Prieodi, UDonnt enotrilwHj 

bj to relieve the dUtraa ui hdand 

uccBiioned by the pouw dnaac, 33L. 
Soil of Irelaod, peculiarilica of, S9. 
Southwell uid Bingbaa, CDMoi^r- 

mml of the workbooae Im principle 

afforded b; the eisin[deof, 199. 
Spain, Gaals or Cellei from, *u[^(Mcd 

to baie peopled Jrelind, I. 
Spaniib emieuries and trnopK. ditqniel- 

ing effects of, temp. EUz., 5. 
Epeechea of Mr. Pitt on proposing the 

Union, GS; on eabmittiog re«o]aiioiii 

for, 69, 70. 
Speech of harA John Bntsell on ictro- 

dncing the new Irish Poor-Law bill 

in 1837, 1S9 else'/. 
SpenKr, the poet, grant of lands to, S ; 

bis description of Ireland, 5, ei leq.i 

proposati of for Kcuiing the quiet of 

Slaae-roaches licensed for the aupport 

of the Dublin Fonndling lloupital, 

mber increased for, *9. 

SUmp-doif, exempiioDs from in poor- 
law proceedings, 330. 

Blanley, Mr. (oow Earl of Derby), 
teller of to the Dake of Leiniter, on- 
Donnciug the funuatioa of a lyitem 
of Dstional education, 113. 

Stanley, Mr., communicadoo from re- 
specting the state of the poor in 
Iicland, 196 note. 

Slarralion, near approach (o of the 
poptllation of Donegal, SOO. 

8BM of Ireland in 1776-78, » <t Hf . ,- 
Twinwa opinic— aa la, SI, 

niiliwiata of mmbei* relieved aa^ 
t> b* poated *—k\j on 



. ■». Ti. mk:. 

U; M& rr. Ml^ Wi a^K. IT. 
HES. M ; W ■>(. TIL 49. ^ n«*> 
wmf^'O. Oi W^m.Ttt. ^«. 
U: »• Mb. TH. «h>. it: U : U 
mm.mLa9.i,t»; tamm.VUL 
«^ U. tt. M :_B Hb. TUL mm. 
1. t» i3» Boa. TOLo^ 1^ •: a 

■bl Vul Mfi s^, u. »; a ^^ 
TUL c*^ UL a;»; 11 Bk-o^ 

^ S; UBfa^ M. 1.M; LI Dh. 
««p. «. M; «3 Bk. «li 7 Jm. L 

Sk X; H Bd II Om. L <Ml .^ 
K.SA; Wmi II Om-L «i^ ISk 
n; 1« a^ II CkMLLoif. IC.M; 
IS tmi II OHa. L Ofk IT, at ; t 
AaM.eB|Ll9t»^Ma; 6 Aaa^ cu. 
1I.38.IW; «G«B.L «— .IT.O; t 
Geo. II. Of. *~i*^l' 1^ It*^-* 
llL«a»ll, «S, as, MS; U^Li^ 
Cm. rn.c^ ij , 48; llaadUCe^ 

'"■'^•P'm'^" loiTHSriijai 
u t^jo. Ill, JIB, n 49; ttjBca> 

III, ena. 48. 48 ■■**,■ 4.1 Om 111. 

»»n. in. T.'Tt.i n«; i^j ci^»s, 

'*. KM ; 43J;m& III. cap. 101, *S; 
Sl_CaB..III. cap. 101. 7<> ; S4 Geo. 
UL cap. in. 76; 57 Geo. UL cap. 
106. 78, 103 ; 58 Geo. HI. cap. 4T, 76, 
103, 104, 144 ; »9 Geo. 111. cap. 44, 
78, 144 ; 3 Geo. IV. caps. 3 and H4, 
80 ; S Geo. IV. cap, loa, 81 ; 7 Geo. 

IV. cap. 74, aaSM and 3 Vict. cap. 
56, S2-J, 39M : U Viet. cap. 1.933.144, 
3 and 4 Vict- cap. 99, 1G8 j 6 aud I 
Vict. cap. 99, 391 ; S and II) Vict, 
cap. 1. 319 ; S and 10 Vict. cap. 99. 
311 ; 9 and 10 Vict. cap. 1,319; 10 
and 11 Vict. cap. 7. 390, 3.19, 344 1 
10 and 11 Vicl.cap. 12,319,339; 10 
and 11 Vict. cap. 31,330,338, ,141, 
34&; 10 and 11 Viol. cap. 84, 1131: 
10 and 11 Vict Dap. 90,333; 11 and 
13 Vict. caps. 1 and 3, 311 not*; II 
and 19 Viol. Cap. SB, 334 ; It atid II 



Vicl,cap.4T,ah4| IS and l»Viot.oap. 
4,3SA.3i»0; I9a»d 13 VioLOap. loi, 
3fi7; 13 and 14 Vict. eap. 14, t 



380; 14 and IS Viet, eap. Sft, Hli 
14 and IS Vlet-eap. «•, n9) IBihJ 
IK VicL cap, 18, Ml I 1» awl !• 
Viet. cap. 68, SM ; Ifl awl IT VleL 
cap. 7, 39*. 
MrabMt, fcwid bf be Uw bMl fann i4 



hirata or asp**, kmi 
aUa fcrihi rest, » 



Btook«, a puDubment for idle, drunken, 
onlishuDeEtterranti, 40 ; forbeggiag 
vilhoulB licence. S3. 

Stone- bieakiug, recommended as a tect 
fbr relief lo ihe able-1>odiEd poor. 31*>, 

StreeU, recommeudalion for the clean- 
inn of. »7- 

Btrigol or Stroogliuw, expedition of 
B)niiul Ireland, 3. 

SlrolUdg beggira. Act for lodging, 51. 

StroDgbow, expMlitinn of to Irtlund, I. 

Sluans. tiie tnih take no pari in tlie 
movement in their furour in 1715 and 
17*S, 10. 

8abdi*iBion of laud, exceseive preva- 
lence of in Donegnl. 'i"l- 

SobdivisionK of landE. by lowering the 
itAndurd of living, productire of 

Sub-letiing of land, eviU consequent on, 
98. 

Bubicription* lo alleviate the difltresi in 
Ireland, tS3a, amount of the London, 
93 ; promoted by poTernmeut for the 
reWf of Ireland, 35T. 

SafteringB of the p>pulHiion of Ireland 
belirei'n 1841 and 1851, 13. 

' Sngiteflioiis ' by Ihe author in 1S3G, 
129, 130- 

Summarjof act of 1 and 3 Vict. cap. 56, 
il2i et sfj,; of ihe a Vicl. rap. 1.233 ; 
of Ihv 6 and 7 Vict. c&p. 91, 291 ; of 
the act lo mnke further provision fbr 
the destilute poor iu Ireland, 331) ; of 
the aei to make provision for the 
puniBhnient of vagrants, &c., 332 i of 
Ihe acl for the execution of the laws 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
334, 335 ! of the Rat.MD-Aid Act, 355, 
35iJ ; of act lo siuend the previoug 
acta for the relief of the Irish poor, 
387; of an act for the further ad- 
vance of public money to disiresaed 
nnionfi, 3T4, 37.'i; of the Medical 
Charities Act. 383, 38.1. 

Supervisor of ratce, appointed in large 
towns, 379. 

Suppression of mendicancy, answer to 
Uie objections against the measureB 
for, 206. 

Surgeons and pbjstctanB for iDfirmaries 
and county bospitale, generally pro- 



vided, * 



e where 



Table of the numbers of persons in work- 
bouses, of the Dombi^r and rale of 
deaths per week, of Ihe numbers re- 
lieved, and nf the weekly cost nf relie t, 
from IS4i; to 1353, both iuclusive, 404, 

Tabular view of number of unions, of 
the expenditure, of the number of 



woriihouiei, the nnmber of inmates, 1 
and ibe namber relieved, in the yean 
from 1B4IIIO IS4G.hothincIaiive """ 
rabular ■lateinent of number of ui 

number receiving oul'door i 

tnlal cost from 1847 Iu 1853, boib it 

elusive, aas. 



Tally, the use of hy the labonring p<)or 
in Ireland, lis. 

Task- work, adoption of as a test, 313; 
inefficiency of, 315. 

Tax, levifd under the uew Poor taw 
not likely to exceed pv^aily Ihal now 
levied by mendicauls in Ireland, 19a. 

Taxes in Ireland, lightness ofpiviioui 
lo Ihe Union, 6ti. 

Trachere of ichoals, recommeDdniion 
that ibey be aelectnl without regard 
to religious diilinciiouB, III. 

Temporary Relief Act, passiug of, 316; 
provisions of, 317. 

Tenants, ejecled, deplorable condition 
of. 99; disease generated thereby, 
KM); fur life, proposed empowering 
of lo grant leases for certain terms, 
and Id charge the properly for per- 
manent improvements, 1.18, 139. 

Tenantry, not able to bear the bnrdea 
of a rate for the support of the puoTi 
136. 

Thieves, reward flir killing oi 

in 146- " -'-^ ^ 

agains . _ 

Third Report of pmceedinga in IrelsiM 
under the new Poor Law act. S&B. 

Third Annual Report of Ihe Irish Poo 
Law Commissioners, 3G4. 

Threshing, custom of burning the cor*' 
iu the straw instead of. 33. 

Tillage, iuferiori I y of iu Ireland, 60. 

Tiiueof clecliou for boards of guardiam 



< 



It for G: 
rary. pecullal 



eofat 



Tithe-owners, iuBucnce of to pu 
the acl iu favour of earth-tillers, ToT 

composition, plan for piirchauug: 

and innkiug the surplns available W 
the relief of the poor. 146. 
Tiihes to pay poor-rate. 929. 
Townlauds, enactment Ibr the union «^ 
jgulalion with regard to th* 
Ties of, 333. 

icommendalion of Spenser that 

liould be built. 9 ; increase of 

'olunlary poor- 

iblishcd in the priudpal of 



Towns,! 



eallh 



Ihe north of Ireland, 300. 




L TnHintian-period,diBciillia tobeoTR^ 

I come dnriog, IGS. 

I Truuporuiioa, act for tbe [wiiiillii ■! 

V of ro^nes and TUpjtatta bj. 89. 

■ Tnasoren, gnaidivii, &c. to tartatk 

I aCTOunU. i3li. 

|Treveljui's(SirC)iw:]e*) -IriibCnBt,' 

notice of, iM. note; iti, mete; 3DT, 

an. 314, 319, 3J0. 318. 



«Bo»rd.tiid 
lent lo Ireland, 309; i^ipmited <biet 
of Ihe Irifeb Comnuaiou. 33S> 
Tmun onion, neglrcl of to collect poor- 
rates, 395; legal prmwcdiofi c«m- 
meiMxd Bgainsi, 300; board it gnar- 
dianc dueultiMl b* tlie ' 
P 306. 
i Tyrone, rebclUon ot S. 



UUler, the prorince of. probibl; an 
eccletiastioJ formation, 3; planta- 
ionof by Jam.tL, 9. 



for the ii 



Dacnlticsted land, thi 
fikvounble circunutani 
trodnetioD of a poor-lai ..... 

Uncmplojed labonren in InUnd, nom- 
ter oi; 133; nambere dependent on,l 34. 

Union agricoltunl lacielia, plan for 
the fbrmaiion of, 269. 

of Ireland *ilh England, in ISOO, 

11,71. 

officers, mortality among during 

the diitress in Inland occaaioned by 
the potato disease, 33G; in Feb. 
1818, 3i5; in 1S49, 3^. 
I Unions, raggtvted liie of in Ireland, 
* 172; pnncipUs to be ob-erred in 
£>niiing, 17B; antaers to the objec- 
tious to propcMcd die of in the Report 
of IS36, 3U5; estimated expenses of, 
auSj enactment for the formatioa of 
bj Commiiaionert, alS; direclioiu to 
the aHiBtanl commiuianerB for Ihe 
(brnialionof, 336. :i3r ; number of; in 
1839,345; in 1840, '249; difficulties 
in forming, 346 ; number of in.1g4l, 
369; nomber of declared ' 
371 ; number of, in wlucb 



ifl paj-ni 



It of n 



. , isfactorj state of the fi- 

UHDCei of in 184T, 338, 339; numlier 
of, in which no oat-relief was given. 
313, 36J ; DOinbers of, not giving out- 
relief in IB&O, 366; where new oues 
are formed, the commiiNOners to make 
arrangemeots foe the joint use of the 
workhouse till a new one is built, 
368: eight new formed in 1850. 373. 
United Kingdom of Eualatid and Ire- 
land, the assembly of the first parlia- 
ment of In 17(11, 73. 



Tatrinaiicn, act for exiendiBg, MS ; 




be kept Kpai 
iC childrB^ 4< 
dition fbr an 
il of the laws relating xo, 
luo ; dauea ia tke Pknr Law BUI of 

Tap«nla and Tagaboods, to be sot to 
houei of iadnatry aod kep« to hud 
laboor, 55 1 rMommeodation of their 
being aeot as free labourers lo sonie 
British lolony, and no lodger Is be 
pauishable by iransportatioa, 143. 

ValoaiioD of lands and bousei recom- 
meoded bj the Commiasioners of In- 

Valnauons, new, l« be made where ne- 
ceamj, SIS ; and laliogSiinstmctions 
for, 344 ; pro^reu made with, £65 ; 
diffienlliea aruing from the fbrm 
adopted, 389 ; ddI to be increased in 
coQwqaence of improvements, for 
SereD yean, 3C8 ; unmber of unions 
in which they bad been completed, 
378; objection - -' - 

aid. 



... ilHcripiion 

relief of the poor in Irelaad, 357. 
Visiliug commiltce of Dublin work- 
houses directed to report on their 



asiocialioDS for the relief of 

the poor, recommended by the Com- 
misBioners of Inquiry, 145; rules to 
be framed for, I4G. 

Ej'stem of relief, reasons 

Bxaintt recom mending by some of the 






. 149. 



. of InquiQ', 147 ; rca- 



Voles. scale of according to property, 
in iheeleclioD for guardians, 170,339. 

doubtful, for guardians, may be 

refnsed by Ihe returning officer, 393. 

Voting papers for guardiaus, improper 
interterence with, 366 ; pcually fbr 
destroying or defiiciDg, 3 S3. 

Wages, act for Ihe regulation of, 31 ; 
impolicy of, 32; of agrioullnrll la- 
bourers in Ireland, rateof, 63] ater- 
Bge rates uf in 183B, 131. 
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Wanderers, idle, act against, 34. 
Wardens, enactment for the appoint- 
ment of in townlands and parishes, 

226. 
Wards in workhouses appropriated to 

pauper lunatics, 286. 

, towns with 10,000 inhabitants 

may be divided into, for the purpose 

of electing guardians, 233. 
Wars, priyate, not to be made without 

consent of die governor, 18. 
Waste lands in Ireland, quantities of, 

89. 
Waterford, resistance to the payment 

of rates in, 235. 
Wealth and distress may be concurrent 

in a country, 97. 
Wellington, duke of, support given by 

to Iruh Poor Law bill, 219, 220. 
West of Ireland, portion taken by the 

author in his First Report, 1 59 ; severe 

distress in during 1839, 256 ; amount 

of government mief to, Qnd. note. 
Western unions, total destitution of in 

1849, 358. 
Wexford, stormed by Cromwell, 10. 
Wheat, average price of in Mark Lane 
- in November 1853, 1854, and 1855, 1 7, 

note. 
Whipping, a punishment for foeg^g 

without a licence, 53. 
Widows, helpless, mendicity-houses and 

almshouses recommended for, 145 ; 

enactment making them chargeable 

with the support of their children, 

227. 
Wild herbs, used as sustenance by the 

distressed poor, 132. 
Wilkinson, Mr^ engaged as architect 

for the Irish workhouses, 243 note. 
William the Conqueror, design of for 

bringing Ireland under subjection, 3. 
William the Third opposed by the 

Roman Catholics of Ireland, 10. 
William IV., death of, 195. 
Witnesses, Commissioners empowered 

to summon, 334. 
Wool, act against the pulling from 

living sheep, 32. 
Work to be provided for the destitute 

poor in workhouses, 225. 
Workhouse, act for erecting one in 

Dublin in 1703, 35 ; regulations for 

the ffovemment of, 36; rate to be 

levied for the support of, 37. 
■ relief, advantitfes and dis- 

advantages, as regards Ireland, 134 ; 



not recommended by the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, 135. 

Workhouse system i%commended for 
Ireland by G. C. Lewis, 152. 

masters in London, testi- 
mony of as to the characters and 
habits of Irish poor, 158. 

system of England, doubts 



whether practicable in Ireland, 169; 
assurance arrived t^ that it is, 170; 
doubts whether fitted for a test of 
destitution, ibid.; assurance arrived 
at that it would be more so in Ireland 
than in England, 171 ; expense occa- 
sioned by adopting not likely to be 
inordinately large, }72. 

officers, estimated expenses 



of salaries for, 209 ; dietaries, order 
for, 252 ; employment, nature of, 274. 
expenditure in the years 



1842 to 1846, 323 ; in 1847, 329, 345 ; 
in 1848, 363; in 1849, 366, 371; in 
1850, 376 ; in 1851, 387 ; in 1852, 
394; in 1853, ib. 

accommodation, extreme 



pressure upon, occasioned by the 
potato disease, 324 ; necessity for an 
mcrease of in 1847, 342, 343 ; aux- 
iliary establishments provided in 
1849,352; amount expended innrT>- 
curing increased, 366 ; extent -of, mm. 
1847 to 1851, 377. 

hospitals, insufficiency of 



during the prevalence of the potato 
disease, 325. 

mortality, ^atly increased 



ratio of during the distress of 1846-7, 
326. 

Workhouses to be provided in each 
county, 53 ; recommendation that 
houses of industry should be made 
available for, 186 ; estimated expenses 
of constructing, 209; architect en- 
gaged to erect, 243 ; number of pro- 
vided in 1840, 245; in 1841, 260; 
number of in operation in 1842, 271 ; 
cost of up to 1842, 273 ; sanitary 
state of, 275 ; number in operation in 
1843, 282 ; inspection of by the author 
in 1842, 284 ; amount of government 
loans for the erection of in 1845, 302. 

Works, useful, recommended as a means 
of employing the distressed poor in 
Ireland, 100. 

Young, Arthur, his account of the state 
of Ireland in 1776-78, 59 et seq. 
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